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Aenapo-dopia.     Tree  Teansporting. 

Of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks, 
Dendropboria  appears  the  least  known.  This  arises 
from  its  close  connection  with  the  rites  with  which 
it  was  associated,  indeed  amalgamated  with,  as  well 
as  from  its  various  sections  which  were  locahsed, 
as  Daphnephoria  and  Thargelia,  the  fig  procession 
(the  latter  always  accompanied  by  human  sacrifice), 
which  were  of  course  dendrophoria  under  special 
or  local  titles.  The  bearing  in  procession  the  sacred 
olive,  daphne,  kissos  or  ivy,  the  carrying  the 
thyrsus,  the  laurel  wreaths  for  victors  in  the 
Olympic  and  other  very  celebrated  games  in  Greece, 
the  conveying  coronals  of  bay,  laurel,  ivy,  the  vine, 
olive,  oak,  and  other  trees,  were  all  sections  of  the 
dendrophoria.  In  short,  while  so  little  individually 
identified,  it  was  really  the  universal  cult  permeat- 
ing each  and  every  sacred  ceremony. 

Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  Greeks  alone.  Like 
all  Greek  customs,  it  had  a  foreign  origin.  Notliing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  paucity  of  Greek 
originality  in  its  mythology  compared  with  its  ever- 
grasping  appropriation  of  every  religious  ceremony 
of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  introduction  of 
the  lotos  and  other  sacred  plants  in  the  hieratic 
architecture  of  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks  imitated 
by  substituting  the  acanthus,  is  only  parallel  to 
their  appropriating  the  men  and  animals  in  As- 
syrian temples,  and  inserting  them  as  decorations 
in  their  classical  metopes.  Adopting  all  such  fea- 
tures,  they   beautified    and  refined  them   till  their 
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TREE   TRANSPORTING.  6 

architecture  and  ceremonies  became  as  visually 
poetic  as  their  poetry  became  graphic  and  expres- 
sive. In  this  sense  there  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin 
poet,  and  hardly  a  Greek  or  Latin  poem,  which  does 
not  treat  in  some  way  of  the  subject;  while  all  the 
great  historians  and  geographers  of  antiquity  w^ere 
compelled  indirectly  to  notice  it. 

Under  the  rites  of  dendrophoria  the  most  solemn 
and  the  most  cruel  ceremonies  were  screened.  The 
golden  bough  was  a  supposed  passport  even  to 
Hades  itself ;  while  the  laurel  wreath  emblemed 
earthly  supremacy  and  the  favour  of  Zeus,  the 
supreme  deity. 

That  dendrophoria  was  an  Asiatic  custom  is 
widely  shown  from  the  early  Brahminical  sculp- 
tures of  the  conveyance  of  trees  of  worship,  the 
abundant  legends  of  trees  and  tree  worship,  the 
introduction  of  floral  and  arborescent  decorations 
in  the  temples  to  their  gods,  and  the  sacred  offer- 
inofs  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and,  not  least,  the  adora- 
tion  shown  as  an  Asiatic  custom,  when  they  cut  down 
"  branches  off  the  trees,  and  strawed  them  in  the 
way,"  indicating  the  presence  of  a  divine  person. 

The  tenacity  with  which  it  was  maintained  re- 
quired the  most  unmitigated  rigour  of  the  pagan 
Roman  Senate  to  relax,  and  all  the  force  of 
Constantine,  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  to  suppress.  Yet  it  lingered 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  Roman  Empires  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  exciting  the  anger  of  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  and  still  flourishes  in  India 
without  being  extinct  in  Europe,  abiding  notably 
in   the   orchard  districts  of   Britain    and   Brittany. 
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That  its  operations  have  been  most  beneficial  to 
modern  civilisation  is  beyond  doubt,  bringing  to 
the  West  the  rich  fruits  of  Persia  and  India,  and 
the  graceful  trees  of  Thrace  and  Italy ;  while 
under  British  rule,  with  no  mysticism,  the  food 
fruits  given  to  India,  as  the  apple,  repay  tlie  debt 
with  interest. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  original  ideas  come 
into  play.  The  mind  is  often  retentive,  and  for 
a  long  period  a  germ,  the  origin  of  which  is  to 
its  possessor  unknown,  bursts  into  force,  and 
the  mind  of  its  owner  is  almost  compelled  to 
operate. 

It  w^as  probably  iu  this  manner  that  traversing, 
for  quite  different  reasons,  the  sacred  way  from 
Delphi  and  Thebes  to  Tempe — the  sacred  way 
along  which  Apollo  himself  is  mythologically 
asserted  to  have  gone  to  be  purified  from  the  sin  of 
homicide  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Delphic  Pythonic 
high    priest,* — my    miud  wandered  from    its    pur- 

*  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  evidences  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  Apollo's  penance.  The  subject  is  treated  of  at  length  in 
my  "  Excavations  and  Researches  in  Argolis,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  and 
other  Parts  of  Greece  "  ('  Brit.  Archseological  Journal,'  December, 
1895). 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  Apollo  was  deified  for  svib- 
stituting  for  the  detested  Pythonic  ceremonial,  with  its  human 
sacrifices,  the  bright,  cheerful,  benign  Heliacal  worship,  the  grand 
representative  of  which  latter  he  became.  And  that  to  achieve  this 
it  was  essential  to  debase  the  former  by  seizure  of  the  most  cele- 
brated fane  of  the  Pythonic  Oracle,  Delphi. 

As  the  new  religion  made  homicide  a  grievous  sin,  and  as  posses- 
sion of  the  oracular  seat  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  contest, 
the  success  entailed  bloodshed,  for  which  the  chief  actor  had  to  do 
penance. 

The  Greeks  in  treating  of  their  divinities,  who  were  deified  men 
and  women — except  Zeus,  the  omniscient,  the  source  of  mind  and 
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pose,  aod  instead  of  being  absorbed  by  history, 
rambled  into  the  adjacent  and  enticing  meadows  of 
botany  and  arboresceuce. 

I  did  not  strive  against  it,  the  difficulty  would 
have  been  too  great,  for  the  overpowering  beauty  of 
the  tlien  surrounding  floral  districts  set  aside  the 
inquiry  into  the  past,  and  I  resigned  myself  to  the 
7'osa  laureci,  the  beautiful  daphne,  Apollo's  own 
flower,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  Elysian  fields  forgot 
the  subject  of  my  pursuit,  only  to  awake  to  a  new 
interest  in  it  after  a  sleep  of  refreshing  joy. 

And  this  was  the  Daphnephoria  ? 

The  way  of  the  Daphnephoria  ? 
The  way  that  every  nine  years  the  boy  priests  of 
Apollo  had  trodden,  that  even  he,  a  god,  might 
be  cleansed  from  the  sin  of  slaying  a  man  ;  the 
way  along  which  the  ruts  of  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  sacred  procession  still  mark  deeply  the  rocky 
spurs  of  Mount  Ossa,  and  where  the  purifying 
waters  of  the  Peneius  lave  the  roots  of  that 
mountain,  and  its  northern  and  majestic  snow- 
hoary  father,  Olympus  itself. 

Here  in  this  river-cut  gorge,  perhaps  opened  by 
the  crash  of  a  primeval  earthquake,  was  Tempe, 
the  solemn  and  grand  beauty  of  which  indeed  indi- 
cated purification  from  sin.  No  wonder  that 
Olympus  was  made  the  abode  of  the  gods  when  no 
better  deity  was  known.  No  wonder  that  access 
to  it  needed  the  purification  conferred  on  the 
penitent    ere    he    approached  the  sacred    precinct. 

wisdom, — always  divested  the  subject  and  person  of  human  belong- 
ings so  as  to  intensify  their  divine  attributes  ;  hence  all  reference  to 
the  human  nature  of  the  deity  was  carefully  eliminated  :  but  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 
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No  wonder  that  its  impenetrable  altitude,  shutting 
out  man  and  beast,  needed  no  command  like  the 
Sinaitic  one,  to  debar  unhallowed  footsteps. 

The  whole  course  by  Pelion  and  Ossa,  as  well  as 
some  parts  of  the  Salonic  Gulf,  reveal  a  magnificent 
range  of  the  frijjle  mountains,  which  are  so  identi- 
fied by  the  Monastery  of  the  Hoh/  Trinity  on  the 
south  side  of  Olympus  itself, — mountains  with  their 
succeeding  intermediate  sinuous  undulations  in  the 
shape  of  an  enormous  serpent,  Olympus  forming 
the  serpent's  head  on  which  the  gods,  metaphori- 
cally stationed,  crushed  the  gigantic  python. 

The  Greek  theogonies  abound  with  passages  so 
similar  to  the  Hebraic  that  the  view  impressed  the 
idea  that  the  edict  of  Eden  had  caused  the  selection 
of  this  mountain  for  the  ponderous  dignity  of  the 
source  of  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  while  humiliated 
at  its  foot  the  god-like  man  bowed  in  penitence  at 
the  altar  of  Tempe.  This  feeling  becomes  intensi- 
fied when  the  two  summits  of  Olympus  reveal,  as  it 
were,  the  head  of  the  python  cleft  in  twain,  when 
the  blue  streak  of  sky  is  seen  between  its  rocky 
heights  as  though  indented  by  these  thunder- 
bolts. 

Here,  before  Zeus,  bowed  even  Apollo  himself, 
and  acknowledged  himself  to  be  but  a  secondary 
power.  Was  it  not  a  place  for  a  solemn  noontide 
dream  ?  The  Vale  of  Tempe !  the  spot  of  puri- 
fication for  a  god  ! 

But  why  Daphne  ?  Why  Daphnephoria  ?  True, 
it  was  Apollo's  own  plant;  true,  like  the  rosy  lips 
and  pearly  teeth  of  beauty,  its  pink  and  white 
blossoms  kissed  the  stream  which  nourished  them  : 
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true,  its  sweet  flowers  covered  the  marshy  swamps 
and  absorbed  the  malific  and  deadly  emanations, 
purifying  the  plains  from  plague  and  pestilence — 
enough  in  itself  to  have  originated  the  story  of  slay- 
ing the  python  ;^  but  was  that  sufficient  to  cause 
a  great  and  sacred  ceremony  to  be  named  from  it  ? 

What  was  the  ceremony  ? 

Down  from  Parnassus  and  Helicon  to  Thebes, 
amidst  beauteous  woods,  wended  the  procession  of 
Apollo's  priests  with  a  sacred  following.  The  chief, 
a  priest,  was  a  boy  just  bursting  into  manhood  ;  he 
was  crowned  with  gold.  They  carried  emblems  of 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  a  procession  perchance 
such  as  Joshua  commanded  to  stand  still  on  Gibeon  ; 
a  procession  (if  so)  brought  out  in  great  magnifi- 
cence from  the  fane  on  the  high  place,  Gibeon,  to 
awe  by  its  emblems  the  resistless  conqueror  from 
Egypt,  whose  progress  the  sacrifices  of  Balak  had 
in  vain  been  offered  to  arrest.  The  priest  and  his 
assistants  carried  also  boughs  of  the  daphne,  and  at 
Tempe  they  stopped  and  turned  again  to  Delphi, 
bearing  new  daphne  from  Tempe. 

And  was  that  all  ?  I  inquired,  wishing  to  bring 
to  light  some  old,  some  never-dying  tradition.  No, 
the  other  party  turned  back  also.  What  other 
party  ?     Those  from  Pythium. 

Where  is  that  ?     By  high  Olympus. 

The  peasants  say  that  even  now,  when  the  people 
of  Pythium  f  come  to  Tempe  they  gather  the 
daphne  to  carry  back,  as  did  the  Theoroi  from 
Delphi. 

*  UvQa,.  to  rot. 

t  This  of  course  refers  to  tlie  locality,  the  remains  of  the  old 
city  being  very  few. 
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Was  this  an  idle  tale  to  amuse  a  stranger  ?  There 
could  be  no  object  in  it ;  ray  dragoman  had  never 
misled  me.  But  in  a  moment  the  thought  arose, 
that  the  periodical  celebrations  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Pythius  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Olympus, 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  dyla  T^ia^a,  were 
connected  with  the  Pythian  daphnephoria  of  Delphi  ; 
and  if  so,  why  ? 

Is  there  no  daphne  at  Pythium  P  It  does  not 
grow  there  as  it  does  here,  the  bleak  winds  from 
Olympus  are  so  cold. 

But  they  love  it  ?     Yes. 

So  the  daphnephoria  was  to  convey  the  daphne 
to  the  high  Olympus,  to  plant  in  the  plain  at  its 
western  and  sheltered  foot. 

The  sin-convicted  Apollo  was  not  to  cross  the 
water  of  separation,  but  his  offering  of  the  beauteous 
daphne  was  to  be  borne  by  the  priests  of  Olympus 
itself  to  the  sacred  mountain,  the  abode  of  un- 
approachable purity,  and  by  continued  renewal  to 
deck  the  altars  of  Jove. 

So  far  the  daphne  ;  but  the  vine  was  also  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  colony  to  colony,  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  planting  the  sacred  olive  by  the  goddess 
Athena  herself  in  the  Erechtheium  connects  the 
utility  of  the  deified  olive  with  the  beauty  of  Apollo's 
daphne  ;  while  the  wild  olive  intertwines  and  mingles 
with  the  daphne  amidst  festoons  of  wild  grapes  in 
the  Thessalian  plains,  showing  the  indigenous — 
hence,  with  the  Greeks,  sacred — source  of  the  three. 
But  the  cultivated  olive  was  planted  in  the  temple  of 
Erechtheus,  and  in  connection  with  the  trident  of 
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Poseidon,  the  serpent  deity  of  the  sea,  indicating  its 
importation  by  sea ;  in  any  case  it  would  have  been 
imported  by  Athena.  It  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  objects  in  Athens,  and  was  apparently 
the  subject  of  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon 
for  possession  of  Attica. 

With  the  olive  came  peace ;  Cecrops  joined 
Athena  against  Brechtheus,  and  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  in  the  worship  of  the  latter. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  this  tree  came 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  that  its  cultivation  in  Greece 
was  due  to  the  Asiatics. 

In  the  recent  decipherment  of  Accadian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  Maspero  describes  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  district  as  so  numerous  that  Babylonia 
must  have  resembled  one  great  orchard. 

The  mysteries  of  Ceres,  as  practised  at  Eleusis, 
consisting  of  the  burial  and  death  and  resurrection 
of  grain,  and  its  importation  and  exportation  or 
dissemination,  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment, 
except  that  the  rites  were  jjresided  over  by  the 
dragon-borne  Demetei',  like  Apollo's  python  in  the 
daphnephoria,  and  the  serpent-man  Erechtheus  at 
the  Erechtheium. 

Precisely  the  same  ceremonies  took  place  in 
transplanting  and  importation  and  exportation  of 
the  vine,  with  the  ever-present  Bacchanalian  ser- 
pents. 

The  rites  of  the  Bacchanalia  differed  wholly  from 
the  daphnephoria  ;  the  latter  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  for  taking  the  life  of  man, — in  short, 
an  abandonment  of  a  previous  institution  of  human 
sacrifice.    The  former  was  founded  on  human  sacri- 
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fice  as  a  fundamental  part  of  its  ceremonies,  from 
which  it  was  never  expunged.  The  enormities  were 
so  extreme,  and  human  life  was  taken  so  recklessly, 
on  the  ground  that  the  missing  persons  had  been 
claimed  by  the  god,  that  the  ceremonies  had  to 
be  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate. 
Wherever  these  institutions  were,  there  the  person 
and  life  were  unsafe,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case  sooner 
or  later  with  all  dragonistic  worship.  The  horrors 
of  these  orgies  cannot  be  put  in  words,  but  when 
information  of  what  occurred  reached  the  Senate  of 
pagan  Rome,  the  blanched  cheeks  of  the  senators 
told  of  the  determination  to  blot  them  out  with  the 
sword,  although  the  information  given  revealed  that 
near  relatives  of  the  senators  were  parties  to  the 
unholy  acts. 

Still  they  existed  in  secret,  as  the  Theodosian 
Code  of  Laws,  which  was  issued  by  Theodosius  II 
in  A.D.  433,  and  adopted  by  Valentiuiau  III  in  the 
Western  Empire,  contains  a  reference  to  them,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  an  energetic  student  of  the 
Roman  law,  my  friend  Mr.  R.  Wright  Taylor.  It 
quotes  an  edict  of  Constantine,  a.d.  315,  to  the 
effect  that  in  whatever  towns  coUegise  or  guilds  of 
Dendroforoi  existed,  they  were  to  be  merged  into 
the  guilds  of  the  Carbonarii  and  Fabri.  By  this 
their  unity  was  abolished,  and  their  rites  became 
extinct;  they  are  described  as  a  heathen  col- 
legium. 

The  subject,  fortunately,  does  not  necessitate 
further  reference  to  them.  The  connection  with 
them  is  simply  to  show  that  wherever  the  Baccha- 
nalia were  introduced  there  was  also  the  introduction 
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of  the  planting  of  the  vine.  And  wherever  a  Greek 
colony  was  established,  there  was  side  by  side  with 
it  the  Bacchanalia. 

The  following  quotations  will  aid  the  subject. 

''  Sir  Edward  Buck  has  for  years  past,  as  Secretary  to 
the  Govei-nment  of  India,  in  their  Revenue  and  Agricul- 
tural Department,  shown  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains  in  the  endeavours  he  has  made  to  acclimatise  exotic 
food-yielding  plants  in  India,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  more 
fortunate  with  the  chestnut  tree  than  even  with  the  apple 
tree,  the  successful  introduction  of  which  by  him  at  Simla, 
and  elsewhere  along  the  lower  Himalayas,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dietary  boons  conferred  by  us  on  the  people  of 
Northern  India." 

"  Yet  with  all  the  enlarged  knowledge  placed  at  our 
disposal  by  modern  botanical  science,  and  with  the  whole 
equipments  of  an  empire  outstretched  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  at  our  command,  how  little  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  promotiug  an  interchange  of  eco- 
nomic plants  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  adding 
in  this  way  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  compared  with 
the  unstudied,  casual,  and  almost  unconscious  transfor- 
mation effected  in  the  vegetation  of  the  countries  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  such  incalculable  results  in  the 
increase  of  their  material  wealth,  and  the  impulse  thus 
given,  and  still  operative,  to  human  civilisation,  by  the 
propagation  throughout  them  of  the  worship  of  the  gods 
of  Phoenicia  and  Greece  !  The  vine  (with  wine)  followed 
the  Phoenician  worship  of  Dionysus,  '  the  Assyrian 
Stranger,'  the  son  of  '  Samlah  '  or  Semele ;  the  course  of 
its  westward  cultivation  being  marked  by  the  promoutoiy 
of  Ampelus,  now  Cape  Cavalos,  in  Crete,  Mount  Ampelus 
in  Samos,  the  promontory  of  Ampelus  in  Macedonia 
(Chalcidice),  by  the  land  of  Qilnotria,  i  e.  of  '  Vine-poles,' 
the  name  already  given  to  Southern  Italy  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (b.c.  484 — ?   4-34),   and   by   Ampelusia   (the 
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el-Arish  or  '  Vineyard'  oi  the  Arabs),  now  Cape  Spartel  in 
Maurefcania  or  Morocco." 

"  The  place-names  in  Canaan  derived  from  the  grape 
and  the  wine-press  indicate  the  immemorial  period  at 
which  mankind  learned  to  prize  the  vine  and  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  its  clustered  fruit.  In  Deut.  viii,  1 ,  8, 
Canaan  is  described  as  '  a  land  of  vines,  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates.'  '  The  Valley  of  Eshcol '  means  the  valley 
of  '  grapes/  and  Moresheth  Gath,  Gath-hepher,  and  Gath- 
rimmon  were  all  so  named  from  their  wine-presses. 
Sibmah,  Engedi,  and  Helbon  were  widely  famous  for  their 
vines,  and  those  of  Helbon  still  retain  their  ancient  repu- 
tation. The  vine,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  national  emblems 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  appears  as  such  on  the  coins 
of  the  Maccabees.  Although  originally  a  native  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  the  Elburz,  and  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  it 
already  appears  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III,  B.C.  1200.  It 
is  repeatedly  sculptured  on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles,'  either 
realistically,  as  on  the  slabs  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  Sennacherib  [eighth  century  b.  c]  before 
Lachish,  and  again  besieging  some  other  as  yet  unidenti- 
fied city,  and  the  '  noble  Asnapper'  {'  Sardanapalus,'  i.  e. 
Assurbanipal,  seventh  century  B.C.)  feasting  with  his  queen- 
consort  under  gloriettes  of  vines,  enarched  between  cypress 
trees;  or  conventionally,  as  in  innumerable  representations 
of  the  symbolical  '  tree  of  life,'  formed  of  the  date 
palm," — 

"  '  Encinctured  with  a  twine  of  leaves.'  " 

"  Similarly,  the  occurrence  of  the  place-names  of  Phoe- 
nicus  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Ionia,  Laconia,  and 
Libya,  of  Phoenix  in  Crete,  Phoenices  and  Phoenicusa  in 
and  about  Sicily,  and  of  Phoenice  near  the  modern  Mar- 
seilles, and  again  in  the  Red  Sea,  indicates  the  westward 
course  and  extremest  westward  limits  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  date  palm  from  Phoenicia,  the  land  of  the  'red' 
skins  {cf.  Phoenix,  the  '  red '  bird)  "  {"  the  date  palm 
was  always  the   cognizance  also  of  the  Tyrian  colony  of 
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Carthage^'),  "to  which  the  date  palm  was  aboriginally 
transplanted,  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra,  from  the 
delta  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;  where,  in  succession  to 
the  cedar,  or  some  similar  pine  tree,  it  was,  in  association 
with  the  vine,  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  as 
the  symbolical  and  sacred  tree  of  life.  Quite  naturally, 
therefore,  among  the  Greeks  the  date  palm  became  con- 
secrated to  Phoobus  Apollo,  the  god  of  light  and  life. 
The  laurel  also  followed  the  worship  of  Phoebus  Apollo  ; 
and  the  olive,  which  gave  its  name  to  Eloea  in  vEolis  and 
in  Epirus,  and  to  Olynthus  in  Chalcidice,  that  of  Pallas 
Athene ;  the  white  lily  (of  the  Annunciation)  of  Here  ; 
while  the  cypress  of  '  Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians '  (in 
her  male  form  of  Asterios  she  is  the  father  of  Europa), 
'  and  the  pomegranate  of  Hadad-rimmon,  with  the  myrtle 
and  rose,  were  gradually  identified  with  that  of  Aphro- 
dite.' The  pomegrauate  appears  as  '  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded '  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabseus, 
B.C.  143 — 185.  There  it  is  called  by  numismatists  the 
'  triple  lily,'  but  it  is  the  identical  pomegranate  spray  so 
often  represented  on  the  '  Nineveh  marbles '  in  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrian  kiugs  when  worshipping  before  the  tree 
of  life.  The  rose  still  appears  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
of  Rhodes,  B.C.  400 — 168,  in  association  with  Helios,  who 
is  a  variant  of  Hadad-rimmon,  on  the  obverse,"  "  Ha- 
zazon-tamar,  or  Engedi,  and  Baal-tamar  indicate  the 
advance  of  the  date  palm  along  the  southern  caravan 
route  from  Tadmor  into  the  land  of  Canaan."  "  On  the 
coins  of  Crete,  B.C.  336 — 280,  we  find  the  date  palm  and 
eagle,  with  the  legend  I  EPA  on  the  reverse,  associated 
with  the  head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse." 

The  above  extracts  are  from  the  valuable  "  Report 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Spanish  Chestnut,"  by  Sir 
George  Birdwood,  who  goes  on  to  state  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  stigmatise  as  superstitious,  beliefs 
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and  rites  that  conferred  such  enduring  benefits  on  tlie 
world.  But  for  them  the  civilisation  of  Europe  might 
possibly  never  have  advanced  beyond  that  of  the  Newer 
Stone  Age,  preceding  the  Age  of  Bronze,  ushered  in  with 
the  westward  advance  of  the  commerce  and  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians  ;  and  it  is  evident,  in  view  of  the  facts  here 
adduced,  that  they  were  the  divinely  appointed  means  for 
working  out,  in  the  longsuffering  patience  of  Providence, 
the  eternal  purposes  of  God  toward  man." 

It  will  be  seen,  as  the  subject  unfolds  itself,  that 
these  apparently  disjointed  examples  are  merely 
used  as  an  introduction  to  a  wide-spread  custom  of 
Greek  and  other  colonists  carrying  with  them  their 
sacred  trees,  by  means  of  which  their  course  west- 
ward can  even  at  this  remote  date  be  traced  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Bacchanalia  were  ceremonies  introduced  by 
the  colonising  Greeks  into  Italy  with  their  sacred 
vines  and  other  trees.  The  Latins  called  the  Greek 
deity  Dionysus,  Bacchus ;  hence  the  Dionysia  of 
Greece  were  called  in  Italy  Bacchanalia. 

The  original  ceremonies  (Dionysia)  were,  except 
for  human  sacrifice,  comparatively  pure.  The  gross- 
ness  arose  in  Italy  in  much  later  times.  But  in  the 
Dionysia  proper  the  actual  mode  of  transporting 
the  sacred  trees  by  cuttings  or  by  growing  plants 
is  described  b}^  Suidas  and  others,  the  very  name 
of  the  day  of  the  ceremony  being  called  after  the 
flower-pots — x^'^?^^ — ^^  which  the  growing  plants, 
and  sometimes  seeds  or  seedlings,  were  made  sacred 
offerings  to  Dionysus,  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month 
Anthestermi,  about  the  end  of  February,  the  best 
time  for  transplanting  and  propagating  trees.  In 
Mr.   R.   Farren's   etchings  at  pp.  2  and   32   (used 
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with  permission),  the  case  or  y^vrooq  for  seeds  or 
seedlings  is  borne  in  the  one  instance  by  a  priest, 
in  the  other  by  a  priestess.    In  the  Indian  examples 


Sculpture   from   the   old   Temple   of    Buddh-Gaya    in  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  showing  the  Indian  conveyance  of  trees  in  pots. 


the  full-fruited  trees  are  in  the  pots  probably  as 
transported.  The  same  ceremony,  in  its  broader 
features,  is  pictured  in  the  early  sacred  Brahminical 
sculptures  in  many  parts  of  India,  strongly  indi- 
cating that  Dionysus  brought  these  ceremonies  from 
India  after  his  conquest  of  that  country.  These 
are,  amongst  other  examples,  sculptured  on  the 
Topes  at  Bharhut,  Amravati,  Sanchi,  &c.j  and  pro- 
bably represent  older  sculptures. 

But  the  vine  and  olive  were  not  the  only  trees  so 
conveyed  to  other  lands.   Dionysus  was  the  patron  of 
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cultivated  trees.*  He  was  said  to  have  discovered 
all  tree  fruits,  amongst  which  apples  and  figs  are 
particularly  mentioned,!  and  he  was  called  "  well- 
fruited."  |  The  May-pole  and  Jack-in-the-green  are 
figures  of  the  retention  in  Bnghmd  of  his  rites,  as 
well  as  the  Easter  and  Christmas  decorations ;  while 
some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ambrosia,  Thargelia, 
&c.,  are  localised  by  traditions  and  still  existing 
remains,  such  as  fig  ceremonies  and  blessing  apples. 
Fig-tree  wood  was  most  sacred  in  Indian  sacri- 
fices. 

These  conveyances  of  the  growing  plant  in  earthen 
jars  or  pots  very  much  reduce  the  marvellous,  which 
crops  out  in  some  of  the  traditions.  That,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  legendary  Glastonbury  thorn,  for 
these  traditions  of  tree  planting  not  only  extended 
to  Britain,  but  always  as  and  with  sacred  trees,  and 
always  in  connection  with  the  serpent.  The  story 
of  Glastonbury  is  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  being 
weary,  rested  on  his  staff  on  the  hill  at  Glastonbury, 
and  that  the  staff  took  root,  and  the  plant  has  ever 
since  blossomed  at  Christmas. 

There  is  a  point  no  one  has  dared  to  touch,  nor 
would  it  now  be  introduced  but  for  finding  a  place 
in  Norway  named  from  St.  Olaf  planting  the  cross, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  there,  the  stock,  as  he  used  the 
stock  of  a  tree,  the  place  being  named  Stocken. 
The  same  name  is  found  in  Huntingdonshire,  pro- 
bably from  the  same  cause,  on  the  conversion  of  the 
pagan  Danish  settlers  there.      This  points  to  a  very 

*  Cornutas,  'De  Natura  Deorum,'  30. 
t  '  Athenseus,'  iii,  pp.  78  C,  82  D. 
i  '  Orphica,'  Hymn  1,  4,  1.  iii,  8. 
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remarkable  feature,  which,  but  for  my  finding  the 
name  of  the  cross  so  used  m  Norway,  I  should  not 
mention. 


Sculptures  from  Bliar- 
liut,  Aniravati.  ;iiid 
Sanclii,  showing  full- 
fruited  espalier-trained 
trees  in  pots. 


AMRAVATI. 


Ca3sar  gives  a  list  of  the  objects  of  worship  in 
Britain  and  among  the  Gauls,  but  there  is  one  he 
does  not  mention.     The  writers  who  do  mention  it 

VOL.   XIX.  B 
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are  later,  and  historically  within  the  Christian  era ; 
and  although  they  describe  it  as  an  established 
object  of  worship,  there  appears  nothing  to  indi- 
cate its  being  older  than  Christianity.  The  object 
is  described  as  a  truncated  tree  with  two  extended 
lateral  branches,  and  the  name  of  this  asserted 
deity  was  exactly  that  of  the  Christian's  object  of 
worship,  the  form  being  that  of  the  cross.  The 
name  differs  only  by  an  aspirate,  "  Hesus." 

As  the  British  Christian  traditions  of  sacred  trees 
extend  back  to  the  time  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
they  take  us  up  to  one  of  the  earliest  dates  in  the 
Christian  times,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cross  as  an 
object  of  worship  is  much  less  marvellous  than  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  the  staff  of  the  pilgrim. 

The  Druids  had  previously  worshipped  a  tree — 
the  oak ;  how  readily ,  then,  would  the  converted 
Druids  have  adopted  another,  or  the  same  tree 
truncated,  while  the  inculcation  of  the  wise  and 
mild  doctrines  introduced  with  it  were  so  similar 
to  their  higher  theological  maxims  !  The  oak  was 
also  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

I  have  therefore  selected  for  the  title  of  this 
paper  the  word  Dendrophoria — the  carry iug  or 
ti'ansporting  of  trees,  and  Dendrophoroi — the  tree 
carriers.  But  one  word  Ijefore  the  wider  feature 
of  the  subject  is  opened.  The  process,  although 
not  much  dwelt  on  by  Greek  writers,  was  one  of 
the  most  sacred  of  their  ceremonies,  and  reveals  to 
us  how  the  otherwise  improbability  of  conveying 
trees  to  distant  lands  was  carried  out  by  the  trees 
in  pots. 

The    reputed    marriage  of    Zeus  and  Hera — the 
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Roman  Jupiter  and  Juno — on  Mount  Thornax,  in 
Argolis,  was  attended  by  all  tlie  deities  of  Olympus. 
All,  moreover,  gave  presents,  and  Ge  or  Gaia — the 
earth — presented  to  Juno  an  orange  tree  brought 
from  the  dragon-guarded  orchard  of  the  Hesperides. 

With  the  collection  of  incidents  already  given 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  transportation  of 
an  orange  tree  from  the  Atlantic  to  Greece  for  so 
grand  a  ceremony.  The  myth  of  the  marriage  is 
easily  explained.  Hera  was  the  only  female  deity 
in  Olympus  said  to  have  been  married.  She  was 
married  to  Zeus,  i.  e.  purity.  She  was  the  intro- 
ducer or  founder  of  marriage  ;  hence  the  story  of 
the  marriage.  All  the  deities  of  Olympus,  I.  e.  all 
the  benign  deities,  sanctioned  and  applauded  her 
act ;  they  all  gave  presents,  and  the  fruitful  orange 
was  taken  from  the  charge  of  the  terrific  dragon 
deity,  and  conveyed  to  the  far  eastern  shores  of 
Greece  to  bless  with  luxury  and  abundance  those 
who  abandoned  the  dragonistic  orgies,  and  con- 
formed to  the  new  institution  introduced  by  Hera, 
whose  ceremonies,  the  HerfBa,  were  completely 
antithetical  to  those  of  the  dragonistic  Demeter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the  large  stone 
monuments  of  Europe  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
colonies  in  the  south  of  France  and  the  Spanish 
coast,  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  France,  the 
south  and  west  of  Britain,  and  along  the  coast  to 
Scotland,  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  these 
stone  monuments  abound. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that  the  districts  so 
colonised  by  Greeks  and  Asiatics  are  the  districts 
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to  which  these  sacred  trees  caD  be  traced,  and  in 
which  they  still  exist;  and  that  it  was  so  is  shown 
from  the  many  decrees  from  religious  councils 
against  this  worship  in  connection  with  these  stone 
monuments. 

From  about  G-58  to  789  the  Councils  of  Nantes, 
Aries,  Tours,  Toledo,  Rouen,  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and 
in  England  decrees  by  Canute  and  Edgar,  bringing 
the  dates  down  to  near  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  fulminated  anathemas  against  the  wor- 
sliippers  of  sacred  trees  and  stone  monuments  in 
particular  in  these  districts ;  and  as  the  serpent 
could  not  be  excluded  from  the  sacred  trees,  of 
which  he  was  the  special  guardian,  against  the 
serpent  also  by  implication.  The  sun  and  moon 
and  woods  were  also  included,  but  as  the  superior 
mental  cults  of  the  suu  and  serpent  were  tenaciously 
followed  by  the  higher  classes  down  to  the  times 
of  the  Templars  they  are  kept  in  the  background. 
All  these  councils  were  held  within  the  area  of  the 
sacred  trees  and  stone  monuments.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  Christian  era  has  witnessed  the  persistence 
in  worship  of  these  objects,  which  still  lingers  in  the 
secluded  glens  of  all  these  countries. 

A  sacrifice  to  Baal  is  recorded  in  a  recent  volume 
of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries'  'Transactions,'  1889- 
90,  p.  391.  I  have  myself  witnessed  midnight 
ceremonies  of  propitiation  to  the  evil  powers  in 
Brittany,  and  the  great  dragon  ceremony  at 
Terascon.* 

A  sculptured  figure  of     Astarte,     near  liaud    in 

*  See  the  'Builder,'  pp.  1)59-00,  August  30tli,  1879,  for  my 
description  of  that  cereiuouy. 
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Brittany,  is  still  worshipped.  So  persistent  was 
the  worship  of  menhirs  that  the  priests  carved  on 
them  Cliristian  emblems,  as  they  could  not  suppress 
the  worship,*  The  figure  of  Astarte  just  referred 
to,  which  is  life  size,  has  been  repeatedly  taken  from 
its  pedestal  and  secretly  buried,  but  the  very  next 
sunrise  has  seen  it  on  the  pedestal  again.  I  have 
some  of  the  sacred  stones  of  Brittany  in  my  own 
grounds  at  Chelsea.  Much  of  this  is  known,  though 
not  apparently  correlated,  but  from  extensive  travel 
and  wide  research  I  have  fortunately  succeeded  in 
tracing  by  the  highest  literary  authorities  of  ancient 
history  and  modern  science  the  courses  of  the 
Greek  and  other  tribes,  not  only  by  their  once 
sacred  trees  which  are  still  existing,  sacred  trees 
which  even  now  bear  their  original  names,  but  also 
the  places  of  location  of  the  tribes,  which  bear  like- 
wise even  now  the  names  of  the  people  who 
worshipped  them,  and  brought  them  as  holy  relics 
from  the  countries  of  their  first  occupation.  These 
people  carried  also  sacred  stones  and  other  emblems; 
the  story  of  the  various  journeys  of  the  sacred 
stone,  now  the  seat  of  the  British  coronation  chair,  is 
well  known.  The  menhirs  in  Ireland  were  crowned 
with  gold,  like  the  boy  priests  of  Apollo,  and  the 
sun  and  serpent  emblems  are  multitudinous.  Recent 
discoveries  of  human-faced  serpents  sculptured  in 
the  most  durable  stone,  and  used  as  altars  in  the 

*  Trees  were  not  only  supposed  to  be  the  abodes  of  gods,  but  to 
possess  the  spirits  of  gods.  They  were  also  said  to  be  married,  and 
to  possess  animal  properties. 

Rude  and  sculptured  stones  were  also  reverenced,  and  in  Indian 
mythology  mountains  are  said  to  be  married  and  to  produce  divine 
offspring. 
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north-west  of  Britain,  attest  this  ;  these  bear  all  the 
appearances  of  foreign  art  and  importation,  and  are 
intensely  old.  Some  of  the  particulars  of  these 
surveys  and  researches  will  now  be  detailed. 

To  make  the  matter  a  little  familiar  at  the  open- 
ing, a  reference  to  the  great  and  recognised  mission 
and  benefaction  to  mankind  in  the  discovery  and 
propagation  of  the  culture  of  grain  under  the  pagan 
attributes  of  Ceres  will  be  useful.  And  in  doing  so 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  that  pagan  deity 
is  still  retained  in  the  word  cereal.  This  and  the 
vine,  also  introduced  under  like  solemn  ceremonies, 
are  great  commercial  elements  of  to-day,  and  emploj^ 
an  immense  proportion  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 

It  follows  that  the  systematic  introducers  and  pro- 
pagators of  food-hearing  fruit-trees,  although  so  far 
they  have  received  no  recognition  except  as  the  per- 
formers of  mysterious  rites,  which  also  appertained 
to  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration. According  to  their  light  they  viewed  the 
matter  as  a  divine  benefaction,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  some  of  our  greatest  luxuries  and  most  whole- 
some and  beneficial  fruits  are  derived  from  these 
systematic  tree-carriers  over  the  whole  of  the  then 
known  world,  even  to  the  then  remote  and  distant 
islands  which  now  form  the  seat  of  the  British 
Empire. 

As  an  example,  take  the  following  modern  scien- 
tific description  of  the  properties  of  pomaceous 
fruits,  from  which  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  much  of  the  vigour,  mental  and  physical,  of  the 
modern  races  is  derived  from  the  retention  and 
cultivation  of  these  trees  introduced  by  the  ancient 
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immigrants   from    Greece    and  Asia  into   Western 
Europe. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  an  American  chemist, 

"  The  apple  is  composed  of  vegetable  fibriu,  albumen, 
sugar,  gam,  chloropliyll,  malic  acid,  lime,  and  much  water. 
The  German  analysts  say  that  the  apple  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or  vege- 
table. The  phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  for  renewing 
the  essential  nervous  matter,  lecithin,  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  It  is  perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  readily 
understood  that  old  Scandinavian  traditions  represent  the 
apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  who,  when  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  growing  feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to  this 
fruit  to  renew  their  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Also  the 
acids  of  the  apple  are  of  signal  use  for  men  of  sedentary 
habits,  whose  livers  are  sluggish  in  action,  those  acids 
serving  to  eliminate  from  the  body  noxious  matters,  which 
if  retained  would  make  the  brain  heavy  and  dull,  or  bring 
about  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions  or  other  allied  troubles. 
Some  such  experience  must  have  led  to  our  custom  of 
taking  apple  sauce  with  roast  pork,  rich  goose,  and  like 
dishes.  The  malic  acid  of  ripe  apples,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  will  neutralise  any  excess  of  chalky  matter  engen- 
dered by  eating  too  much  meat.  It  is  also  the  fact  that 
such  rich  fruits  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  when 
taken  ripe  and  without  sugar,  diminish  acidity  in  the 
stomach  rather  than  provoke  it.  Their  vegetable  sauces 
and  juices  are  converted  into  alkaline  carbonates,  which 
tend  to  counteract  acidity." 

The  French  savants  who  aided  Napoleon  III  in 
his  translation  of  Csesar  point  out  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  France,  as  it  is  now  known, 
was  completely  under  Greek  institutions  and  the 
Greek  language  prior  to  Roman  rule  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.     The  communication  with 
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Britain  must  therefore  have  been  constant,  and  the 
Greek  festivals  must  have  been  well  known.  This 
is  also  plainly  conveyed  by  Ccesar  in  his  '  Com- 
mentaries.'* 

I  have  myself  taken  the  whole  distance  from 
Marseilles  to  Brest  on  foot,  and  found  it  to  abound 
with  Greek  words  and  Greek  customs.  The  Greek 
words  make  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the 
patois,  which  is  itself  a  Greek  word. 

The  sketch  I  am  about  to  give  of  sacred  trees 
may  be  introduced  by  my  observing  that  while  I 
searched  Brittany  for  a  period  of  six  years,  with  a 
party  of  relatives,  all  of  whom  were  keen  on  the 
marvellous  antiquities  of  that  lesser  Britain,  I  took 
into  my  category  of  subjects  botany,  one  seldom 
embraced  in  such  researclics,  but  which  I  found,  and 
as  experience  will  prove,  is  intimately  connected 
with  archieology,  and  will  throw^  much  light  on  his- 
tory. In  the  present  case  I  shall  confine  my  observa- 
tions to  the  title  given  to  this  lecture — Aa'Spo^op/a,  or 
the  carrying  of  trees  ;  AtvSpo^opot — the  tree  carriers. 

My  attention  had  been  for  some  years  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  legendary  lore  of  all  districts  where 
any  great  combat  with  a  dragon  was  recorded  spoke 
of  a  fruit  in  connection  witli  either  the  place,  the 
dragon,  or  the  combat.  This  fruit,  sometimes 
described  as  apples,  or  an  apple,  sometimes  as 
berries,  sometimes  as  golden  apples,  in  the  various 
districts  I  had  visited,  became  with  me  a  matter  for 
search,  and,  if  possible,  of  identification. 

Considering   the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  the 

*  See  my  lecture  on  "  Old  London,"  '  Brit.  Arch.  Journal.'  Jinu- 
and  October,  1897. 
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legends,  and  the  still  greater  antiquity  of  the  times 
to  which  thej  referred,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
in  some  instances  I  either  failed  to  identify  the 
matter  I  was  in  search  for,  or  that  when  I  did,  the 
identity  did  not  appear  very  striking.  Races  of 
plants  die  out  in  localities^  even  those  indigenous 
to  them,  through  change  of  position,  exhaustion  of 
soil,  and  climatic  variations.  And  so  it  may  also 
be  that  similar  changes  may  produce  varieties  in 
species,  which  may  render  their  exact  identification 
difficult  or  doubtful  after  long  periods.  It  is  by 
no  means  intended  to  intimate  that  the  flora  of  the 
various  localities  referred  to  differs  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  areas  when  in  a  purely  natural 
condition ;  but,  historically  and  poetically,  one 
feature  is  to  be  anticipated,  a  feature  we  may  fairly 
assume  to  have  been  introduced,  or  even  if  not,  at 
least  improved  by  manual  operation,  that  is  culti- 
vated products. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  look  into  the  classical 
story  of  the  Hesperides  with  its  python  ;  whether 
we  take  King  Arthur  in  his  encounter  with  the 
dragon-worship  of  the  pagans,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  the  influence  and  power  of  Merlin  ;  whether 
we  go  physically  into  the  region  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  the  seat  of  his  lordly  castle  Tintagel ;  or 
to  Glastonbury,  the  very  name  of  which,  "  Avalon," 
anticipates  my  argument ;  or  to  Pembrokeshire,  with 
Olwen  and  Iduna ;  whether  we  cross  La  Manche 
and  land  in  the  cider  district  of  Brittany,  or  take 
"  the  long  cry  to  Loch  Awe,"  following  the  Finga- 
lian-Arthurian  course  from  west  to  east,  and  guide 
our  skiff  to  the  scene  of  the  encounter  of  Fraoch 
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ELui ; — in  each  case,  attending  the  various  m3^s- 
terious  legends  are  the  universal,  everywhere 
prevailing  trees  bearing  a  special  fruit,  not  un- 
frequently    the  fruit  of  discord. 

Setting  myself  to  unravel  the  reason,  without 
success,  in  spite  of  German  explanations  of  the 
mythology  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  tradition,  I 
thought  it  better  to  make  a  personal  investigation 
of  each  district  to  see  if  local  habit  or  custom, 
tradition  or  superstition,  could  help  me  to  under- 
stand the  matter.  The  interest  of  the  narratives 
heightened  as  I  approached  and  examined  each 
locality,  beginning  with  the  berries  which  lured 
the  unhappy  Fraoch  of  Loch  Awe  to  his  deadl}'- 
encounter  with  the  python  of  the  isle.  Then  to 
Glastonbury,  more  properly  Avalon,  where  King 
Arthur  is  supposed  to  sleep,  with  its  enormous 
pythonic  earthworks;  to  Devonshire  and  Tintagel, 
where  he  was  born,  then  to  the  Avalon  of  Brittany, 
and  finally  to  its  wild  moors  or  Laiulcs.  Here  I 
noticed  what  appeared  to  me  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fruit,  and  secured  it  to  be  submitted  to  a  more 
critical  examination  than  my  own.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  one  of  our  best 
botanists,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
most  careful  recorder,  who  kindly  read  up  the 
various  authorities  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  they 
went,  and  worked  out  botanically  the  remainder  of 
the  question  for  me.  At  the  time  I  gave  him  the 
specimen  he  was  quite  unaware  of  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  know  more  of  it.  I  simply  stated  that 
I  had  procured  it  from  what  appeared  to  me  a  very 
remarkable  tree,  and  applied  for  its  proper  descrip- 
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tion  and  name;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  kindly 
furnished  me  with  such  botanical  evidence  as  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  your  consideration  that  I  in- 
formed him  of  the  reason  which  induced  a  search 
that  had  ended  in  my  procuring  a  specimen  of  what 
seemed  to  each  of  us  particularly  interesting.  And 
I  should  probably  not  even  then  have  informed  him, 
or  have  occupied  his  time  with  matters  so  foreign 
to  his  professional  pursuits,  but  that  the  informa- 
tion he  gave  me  carried  the  question  to  Persia,  a 
district  abutting  on  that  to  which  I  had  been 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Arthurian 
legends. 

The  story  of  Arjuna,  in  the  Indian  poem  "  Ma- 
habharata,"  contains  all  the  leading  features  of 
Arthurian  romance,  even  to  the  equivalents  of  Merlin 
and  Pendrao^on;*  but  there  was  one  o^reat  want — 
there  were  no  similar  fruits.  That  this  particular 
fruit  which  I  had  discovered  was  not  indigenous  in 
Western  Europe  everything  tended  to  show,  but 
when  its  apparently  primitive  locality  was  found  to 
be  Persia,  I  felt  that  this  fruit  had  been  present 
though  not  mentioned  (so  far  as  I  had  observed)  in 
the  great  poem  of  India  ;  though  it  seems  strongly 
indicated  in  a  Buddhistic  story  in  which  "  Rama," 
a  Rajah  of  Benares,  finds  in  the  jungle  a  tree,  the 
root,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  which  cure  his  own 
leprosy,  and  enable  him  to  cure  that  disease  in  others, 
notably  in  the  person  of  a  princess  named  Priya, 
whom  he  then  marries. t 

*  See  my  paper  on  "  King  Arthur  and  St.    George,"  R.  S.  L., 
1895. 
f  The  word  Priya  assimilates  to  Pirus,  infra. 
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The  information  I  had  procured,  as  \Yell  as  tlie 
actual  examples  or  specimens,  have  been  commented 
upon  more  than  once  by  part  of  the  Continental 
press,  which  has  quoted  certain  articles  in  botanical 
publications  to  which  my  friend  professionally  con- 
tributes. 

A  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  specimen  I  had  discovered,  and  this  difference 
of  opinion  led  me  not  to  bring  tlie  matter  before  the 
public  for  a  long  period. 

Taking  high  botanical  authorities,  as  Messrs. 
Durieu  de  Maisonneuve,  Desvaux,  Decaisne,  and 
others,  as  my  reason  for  reviving  the  case,  it  appears 
to  me  that  for  all  reasonable  botanical  purposes  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  explainable,  even  though  those 
who  differed  from  my  friend  in  oinnion  should  he 
critically  correct. 

The  point,  in  short,  as  I  understand  it,  is,  tech- 
nically, some  difference  which  the  statements  of  the 
authorities  I  have  named  appear,  if  not  to  overrule, 
at  least  very  considerably  to  reconcile. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  some  of  their  state- 
ments independently  of  the  writer  of  the  articles 
pointing  out  that — 

"The  Plymouth  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  the 
same  as  the  French  or  Persian  specimens,  hut  it  is  so 
similar  that  no  one  who  knows  hou)  greatly  the  foliage, 
flowers,  and  fruits  {of  certain  trees),  pears  and  apples, 
sometimes  differ  even  on  the  same  individual  tree,  and  how 
much  variation  is  observed  in  seedlings  from  the  same  tree  or 
the  same  fruit,  could  doubt  the  possibility  that  the  one 
form  might  be  a  seedling  variation  from  the  other." 

Desvaux  states  that  the  tree  now  in  question  is 
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common  enough  in  Anjou,  with  berries  the  size  of 
the  hawthorn;  also  in  Haute-Bretagne,  where  it 
is  called  poirasse,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
wild  pear.  Decaisne  states  that  the  pears  of  the 
tree  now  spoken  of  are  known  in  Brittany  under  the 
name  of  Besi,  or  Bezizolles.  Durieu  de  Maisonneuve 
found  this  plant  in  the  Girond  near  Canau,  and  also 
neai-  Bordeaux.  He  states  everything  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  original  stock  of  certain 
cultivated  trees. 

Mr.  Boswell  Syme  comments  on  a  variety  found 
by  Mr.  Briggs  in  Devonshire. 

That  climate  sometimes  may  produce  a  difference 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing.  Boissier  states, 

"Valde  singalare  est  banc  speciem  in  Gallia  occidentali 
et,  ut  videtur,  spoutauee  occurrere^  specimina  ex  agro 
Audegaveusi  praeter  pedunculos  et  petiolos  juniures  magis 
toineiitosos  Persicis  quoad  folia,  et  fiuctus  similia  vi- 
deutur." 

May  not  time,  or  climate,  or  culture  have  pro- 
duced the  change  in  the  specimen  found  by  me  in 
Brittany  ? 

But  in  addition  to  these  evidences  these  trees 
are  really  nationalised.  Professor  Karl  Koch,  who 
travelled  for  four  years  in  the  Caucasus  and  Persia, 
divides  the  present  pear  trees  into  three  originating 
species,  one  of  which  is  Pyriis  persica. 

Decaisne  considers  that  cultivation  of  t\\G  principal 
species  of  Pi/rus  produced  certain  secondary  forms 
which  were  the  progenitors  of  our  present  varieties, 
all  of  which  he  attributes  to  one  original,  which  he 
subdivides  into  six  races, — the  Keltic,  the  Germanic, 
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the  Hellenic,  the  Pontic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Mon- 
golic  races  (of  trees). 

Commenting  on  papers  read  by  me  before  the 
British  Association  in  September,  1875,  and  other 
learned  societies  in  the  same  year,  the  article  in 
question  quotes  an  article  in  November  of  the  same 
year  on  evidences  adduced  by  me  for  the  pre- 
occupation of  Western  Gaul,  and  also  South- 
western Britain,  by  a  peculiar  people  having  strong- 
Oriental  characteristics,  anterior  to  the  invasion  by 
the  Gijmry.  Since  the  reading  of  those  papers  I 
have  pursued  the  subject  by  personal  travel  and 
investigation,  and  have  followed  the  same  evidences 
not  only  to  the  north  and  east  and  west  coasts  of 
Britain,  but  thence  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
India  and  Persia. 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences,  let  it  be  assumed 
for  argument  that  the  specimen  which  I  discovered 
is  not  the  actual  one  in  question,  and  then,  even 
assuming  I  had  never  found  it,  there  is  still  ample 
evidence  of  the  tree  in  question  in  the  East  and  in 
Western  Europe.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  speci- 
men in  question  is  not  the  one  it  was  first  assumed 
to  be,  that  in  no  way  affects  the  historical  points,  as 
there  are  amongst  the  examples  already  referred  to 
well-known  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Devonshire,  and  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  from  the 
Girondin  France,  showing  its  localisation  in  Western 
Europe  ;  while  the  same  tree  is  found  on  Mount 
Elburz  in  North-east  Persia,  according  to  Bossier 
('  Flora  Orieutalis,'  vol.  ii,  p.  653).  It  was  found 
there  by  Professor  Buhse. 

The  articles  already  mentioned  point  out  that  in 
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Brittany  wild  pears,  and  this  among  the  number, 
are  known  under  the  name,  already  stated,  of  Best, 
or  Bezizolles,*  whence  the  name  Besi  applied  to 
certain  cultivated  pears,  and  that  it  may  very  pro- 
bably be  the  origin  of  certain  early  apple-shaped 
pears.  Its  geographical  distribution  in  Persia  and 
in  Western  Europe  was  inexplicable,  but  now 
(referring  to  my  information  given  to  my  friend 
subsequently  to  my  receiving  the  above  information 
from  him)  he  says — "but  now  seems  to  be  reasonably 
accounted  for," 

Abandoning  as  immaterial  the  question  as  to  the 
plant  I  discovered  being  the  actual  one  it  was 
thought  to  be,  the  matter  is  merely  introduced  to 
show  that  my  search  led  me  to  a  peculiar  fruit, 
the  information  respecting  which  led  me  to  my 
researches  in  tlie  East.  It  was  not  likely  to  rest 
at  this  point  with  me.  Instigated  by  my  so  far 
successful  search,  and  the  additional  information 
kindly  given  me  by  my  friend  as  to  the  investigation 
by  others,  I  at  once  began  to  work  up  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  question,  as  it  seemed  to  me  this  tree, 
apparently  not  indigenous  to  Western  Europe, 
must  have  been  imported  from  the  East  by  Orientals 
migrating  westward  ;  perhaps — and  it  seems  to  my 
mind  strongly  confirmed — wlto  were  the  introducers 
of  the  Arthurian  legends.  And  if  I  may  presume 
so  far  as  the  first  of  these  opinions,  I  then  find 
corroborative  evidence  in  support  of  the  latter  ;  and 
if  that  can  be  only  approximately  established,  we 
have  one  grand  point  in  the  ethnology  of  the  primal 
races  of  Western  Europe  tolerably  demonstrated. 

*  From  awXi'iv,  from  the  shape. 
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In  the  first  place,  two  towns  in  that  part  of 
France  are  still  named  Besse.  Bayeau  was,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Normans,  called  Bessin,  and  on 
consulting  Herodotus  I  find  that,  in  his  description 
of  the  march  of  Xerxes,  book  7,  ch.  iii  (cxi),  he 
makes  mention  of  the  Satras,  who,  he  says,  were  of 
all  the  Thracians  an  uuconquered  and  independent 
people,  remarkable  for  their  valour,  inhabiting  lofty 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  hid  abounding  in  all 
hinds  of  trees.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  their 
highest  hills  they  have  an  oracle  to  Bacchus.  The 
interpreters  of  the  revelations  of  this  oracle  are 
the  Bessi :  a  priestess  makes  the  responses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Delphian  Oracle,  and  in  as  am- 
biguous a  manner  (see  next  page).  These  Bessi  of 
Bacchus  are  also  mentioned  by  Ovid.  On  the  route 
westward  we  find  the  same  name  in  BesidisB  in 
Italy,  closel}^  similar  to  the  Besada3  near  the 
Ganges. 

Now  if  these  people  came  to  the  West  they 
would  bring  their  name  and  also  their  religion  with 
them,  as  well  as  amongst  their  trees  any  seeming 
the  most  sacred. 

One  kind  of  tree,  the  apple,  has  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  record  been  a  sacred 
object  for  good  and  for  evil,  and  so  also  has  the 
serpent, — thus  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  good  and 
an  evil  serpent  deity ;  and  although  the  historical 
apple  may  not  have  been  the  fruit  we  know  by  that 
name,  the  mere  association  with  it  indicates  that  the 
fruit  we  describe  as  the  apple  must  have  had  a 
significant  importance. 

The  apples  of   Merliu  are  clearly  (mr  ap})les,  from 
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the  description  of   his  orchard  in   '  Myvirian,'  t.  i, 
p.  151.     Merlin  says, — 

"  I  have  147  apple  trees  of  great  heauty,  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  with  verdant  leaves;  the  shade  is 
delightful  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and  its  protection  is  con- 
fided, not  to  a  dragon,  as  in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides, 
but  to  a  charming  youthful  girl  with  flowing  hair  and  with 
teeth  brilliant  as  pearls  amid  roses." 

147 — with  the  ancient  Asiatics  the  numbers  3 
and  7  were  most  sacred,  and  their  use  still  exists 
amongst  us  in  several  ways.  3  multiplied  by  7 
became  intensified, — it  made  21,  the  legal  period  of 
responsibility ;  that  number  again  multiplied  by  7 
makes  1-17,  a  number  of  superlative  sanctity.  This 
sacred  orchard  was  then,  like  several  such  gardens, 
in  the  charge  of  a  beautiful  damsel.  But  although 
the  dragon  is  not  in  charge.  Merlin,  the  necro- 
mancer, was  himself  the  guide  and  adviser  of  Pen, 
the  head  dragon,  whose  badge  was  worn  by  Arthur. 
That  Arthur,  a  Christian  king,  waging  war  against 
the  dragon-worship  of  the  pagans,  should  adopt 
the  title  and  assume  the  badge  of  the  head  or  chief 
dragon  (dragon  priest),  seems  at  first  sight  con- 
tradictory. It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  Orientalism. 
It  was  the  custom  to  take  the  insignia  of  the  van- 
quished, as  with  Achilles  and  Hector,  Apollo  and 
the  Pythonistic  chief  priest,  and  a  thousand  other 
examples. 

The  Arthurian  legends  are  carried  halfway  to 
Persia  by  the  Greek  custom  of  appropriating  the 
post  and  title  of  a  destroyed  enemy.  Thus  Arthur 
and  Apollo,  who  both  represented  the  sun,  each 
adopted  the  name  of  the  dragon  chief  he  destroyed, 
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— Arthur  that  of  Pen-Dragon,  Apollo  that  of  the 
Python. 

There  is  always  a  lady  in  the  case.  In  the  most 
classical  myth,  the  three,  or,  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  four  beautiful  nymphs,  under  the  name  of 
Hesperides,  form  the  title  of  that  story. 

But  Hesper  (sometimes  Vesper),  the  evening, 
first  indicated  Italy,  then  Spain,  then  the  Atlantic 
islands,  showing  a  direct  course  of  travel  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  and  with  the  twilight  of  the 
dawn  would  be  and  was  figured  under  the  title 
of  the  two  Acvenau,  or  Aswins  (sons  of  the 
sun)  in  Vedic  poetry,  the  classical  Dioscuri.  The 
sex  changes  as  they  come  west,  but  the  story 
is  one.  In  succession,  Italy  was  Ilesperia,  Spain 
was  Ilesperia,  the  Atlantic  islands  Hesperia,  or 
Hespera,  each  noted  for  its  pomaceous  fruits  or 
apples. 

If  time  permitted,  reasons  could  be  given  for 
finding  in  the  Roman  Pomcerum,  notwithstanding 
its  derivation,  a  change  to  the  Pomcfrium;  as  the 
laud  could  not  be  used  for  the  plough,  or  for  build- 
ing, but  there  was  no  prohibition  against  trees. 
That  such  space  should  be  planted  with  trees  and 
beautiful  avenues  is  only  probable,  and,  as  already 
shown,  was  an  Asiatic  custom  in  Babylonia;  and 
that  these  trees  should  be  fruit-trees  is  a  matter 
of  course.  The  goddess  Pomona,  the  Pomorum 
Patrona,  presided  over  fruit  and  such  ornamental 
gardens.  Hence  the  damsel  in  Merlin's  garden 
was  probably  Pomona,  whose  vow  of  chastity  would 
describe  her  condition  as  a  damsel,  while  the  sacred 
number  14-7  would  indicate  the  sanctity  and  inviohi- 
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bility  of  the  place.  ''Ewagiopoc,  Hesperus,  was  the 
bearer  of  the  golden  orb  of  light. 

The  SatrfB  described  by  Herodotus  were  just 
the  people  for  originating  bold  explorations ;  free, 
unconquered,  and  purely  self-dependent,  with  their 
own  religion — such  as  it  was — their  own  customs, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  trees  and  herbs. 
Hardy,  and  dependent  on  simple  products,  bold 
mountaineers,  the  Asturians  seem  to  meet  the 
description ;  living  in  proud  seclusion  in  their 
mountains  covered  with  snow,  as  none  but  those 
who  have  been  through  the  Asturias  can  realise. 
Their  name,  with  a  mere  transposition  of  the  first 
two  letters,  becomes  Saturoi,  of  whom  presently. 

But  we  find  a  religious  establishment  on  an  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  south  of  Brittany,  in 
which  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Ceres  and  Perse- 
phone were  not  only  practised  by  an  exclusive 
colony  of  Orientals,  as  described  by  Strabo,  but 
which  customs  are  externally  kept  up  even  to  the 
present  day.  The  colony  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  be 
of  Samnites,  but  as  the  SutrjB  were  little  known, 
and  the  rites  of  Bacchus  practised  by  both  these 
people  were  the  same,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Satr£e  were  so  described  by  him. 

The  8tUra3  were  clearly  not  a  people,  but  belonged 
to  the  Bessi, — in  short,  were  such  of  the  Bessi  who 
worshipped  Bacchus  in  the  Bacchanalian  dress  of 
satyrs,  or  goats,  the  goat  being  sacred  to  Bacchus. 
As  such  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Saturoi ; 
by  the  Latins  Satyri,  clearly  the  Satrae.* 

*  Sir  William  Jones  considered  the  Indian  Rama  tbe  same  as 
Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  who  is  stated  "  to  have  conquered  India  with 
an  army  of  satyrs.'" 
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The  importation  of  a  sacred  fruit  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  slight  interest,  even  in  those  days, 
and  its  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by 
people  of  an  Oriental  caste,  such  as  the  Basques 
(Bessi),  a  type  of  whom  is  found  in  Brittany  about 
the  ancient  city  of  Vannes,  would  be  the  natural 
result, — really  only  secondary  to  Ceres  and  her 
corn  sowing,  which  was  itself  semblanced  by  her 
daughter  Persephone  eating  the  pomegranate. 
The  latter  worship  was  kept  alive  by  the  mys- 
teries, the  cereal  worship  and  the  cereal  culture 
also  travelling  in  tlie  same  way  westward  as  did 
the  Bacchic. 

Wine  vied  with  corn  in  the  sacred  ceremonies, 
and  was  no  doubt  on  an  equality  with  it;  but  the 
philosophic  Greek  mind  was  more  impressed  with 
the  actual  death  of  the  corn  out  of  which  sprung 
not  only  new,  but  multitudinous  life,  so  forcibly  put 
before  them  by  St.  Paul  and  others.  Hence  it 
survived. 

But  there  was  a  meaning  in  all  this  beyond  the 
grain  dying  and  reviving  again,  beyond  the  mere 
food  properties  of  the  apple  and  its  inspiriting  fer- 
mented juice.  The  apple  in  every  form — solar, 
stellar,  as  ambrosia,  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  and 
in  an  inferior  sense  of  men — was  an  emblem  of 
immortality,  as  the  dying  producing  corn  was  of 
the  resurrection.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  the 
Gallic  people,  still  retaining  the  ideas  of  the  apple, 
who,  in  naming  the  potato  ponime  de  terre,  evi- 
dently saw  in  it  the  same  prolific  property  as  in  the 
corn. 

We  have,  then,  the  name  of  the  inicsthood  of  the 
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Satrae  still  existing  in  the  geography  and  horticul- 
ture or  flora  of  the  west  of  France  ;  and  that  name 
is  the  identical  one  borne  by  them — the  Bessi.  We 
have,  though  as  an  unmeanmg  pageant,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  priesthood  of  Bacchus  still  existing 
in  the  very  spot  described  by  Strabo  as  occupied 
by  the  priesthood  of  Bacchus  in  his  day,  and  the 
people  who  practise  these  ceremonies  are  a  fine, 
independent,  distinct,  and  exclusive  race,  whose 
presence  there  can  be  traced  to  no  historical 
or  known  account  except  that  of  Herodotus,  as 
quoted. 

We  have  a  grand  precedent  for  the  sacred  tree 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  priests  in  the  oak  and 
Druid,  but  with  a  difficulty  which  appears  easily  re- 
moved. In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  tree  had 
been  named  from  the  Bessi,  or  priests  of  Bacchus. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
greater  or  more  important — the  priest — was  trans- 
ferred to  the  tree,  than  the  reverse ;  and  if  we  may 
take  this  as  an  example,  the  Greek  word  for  oak, 
also  a  tree  of  eatable  berry-like  fruit,  was  probably 
applied  to  that  tree,  which  was  held  sacred  by  several 
nations,  in  consequence  of  the  Druid  priesthood 
using  it  as  a  sacred  tree.  Such  a  line  of  evidence 
might  perhaps  set  at  rest  the  antagonism  on  the 
derivation  of  the  Druid  from  the  oak,  as  the  Keltic 
priests  were  probably  existing  even  before  Greek 
was  a  language,  and  the  Keltic  mysteries  were  cer- 
tainly known  to  the  early  philosophers  of  Greece. 

There  is  still  one  remarkable  corroboration  of  the 
above  as  to  the  Bessi.  According  to  Herodotus, 
Xerxes,  continuing  his  marcli,  passed  the  Satrse  and 
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other  tribes,  till  coming  to  the  river  Strymon,  the 
Persian  Magi  offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses  to 
this  river.  Now  this  is  the  grand  climax  in  the 
history  of  Arjuna  in  the '  Mahabharata,'  the  sacrifice 
of  the  White  Horse.  Strabo  describes  this  ceremony 
of  the  Persians,  and  states  that  while  they  chant 
their  hymns  at  this  sacrifice,  they  hold  in  their  hands 
a  bnndle  of  short  pieces  of  briar.  But  the  briar 
bears  similarly  formed  berries.  The  plant  Besi,  or 
Bessi,  might  not  inaptly  be  so  described  by  a  non- 
botanical  writer,  and  it  almost  seems  that  their  con- 
tact with  these  priests  and  their  trees,  and  subse- 
quently with  the  river  Strymon,  was  the  producing 
consequence  of  the  sacrifice  ;  the  Bessi  was  perhaps, 
therefore,  the  sacred  "briar"  of  the  festival.  If 
from  this  stock  these  immigrants  procured  a  rich 
and  delicious  fruit  for  food,  as  may  appear  from  the 
variety  of  trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being 
with  them,  it  is  perhaps  to  them  we  owe  the  rich 
and  finely  flavoured  pears  of  France,  while  the  stock 
would  necessarily  become  sacred  with  an  Oriental 
people. 

As  then  the  people  and  their  religion  and  tlieir 
sacred  trees  reached  Britain,  of  which  at  least  there 
seems  consecutive  cumulative  evidence,  woidd  it  be 
strange  if  with  these  the  great  feature  of  their  master 
ceremony  ivas  allied  ? 

Assuming  the  visitation  to  these  shores  b}^  a 
people  of  Oriental  blood  and  adventurous  bearing — 
and  I  have  collected  evidence  which  is  strongly  cor- 
roborative of  the  presence  of  such  a  people  prior  l<> 
the  occupation  by  the  Gymry  and  to  the  Phoenician 
intercourse — then,  I  find  a  groat  liighway  of   sucli 
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people  from  west  to  east  through  Britain,  and 
midway  on  the  route  a  huge  figure  of  antique  device 
which  accords  with  the  victim  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
White  Horse  by  the  Indian  Arjnna,  and  the  Bessi  or 
priests  of  the  Satrge. 

But  it  may  seem  that  the  points  are  too  widely 
severed  to  form  a  continuous  chain  ;  some,  no  doubt 
many,  are  lost,  but  there  are  many  others  within 
reach  ;  the  distinct  historical  records  give  India, 
Persia,  and  Thrace — that  is  one  half  the  length  of 
the  way  to  Britain, — and  there  are  many  others 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore,  customs, 
and  historical  traditions  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  close  resemblances  between  the  accounts  in 
the  Vedic  poems  and  the  Arthurian  legends  have 
been  mentioned  ;  they  are  too  long  to  insert  here, 
the  more  so  because  matter  coming  purely  under 
the  title  of  this  subject  claims  the  first  place.  But 
they  may  be  taken  as  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the 
chain,  of  which  many  intervening  links  can  be 
recovered.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  geographical 
connection  is  definable  through  the  ethnic  branch 
of  the  subject,  which  has  been  only  glanced  at. 
Thus,  to  follow  it  out,  and  to  commence  at  the 
extreme  eastern  end,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
records  the  Bessygicse  as  a  race  in  India ;  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Besadse,  a  people  beyond  the  Ganges, — 
also  Bessara,  a  city  of  Assyria  ;  Strabo,  Besa  or 
Besa  in  Egypt,  Besbicus  in  the  Propontis  ;  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others  describe  the  Bessi 
as  located  in  Thrace,  Bessa  in  Phocis,  also  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  Locri,  some  of  the  people  of 
which  last  place  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 
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mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Stephanns ;  Besa  or  Besa 
in  Thessaly;  the  Besidire  in  Calabria,  people  of 
the  Brutii  (Livy,  b.  30,  c.  xix)  ;  Bescia,  not  far 
from  Latium ;  and,  at  the  end  of  this  consecu- 
tive and  nautical  chain,  Besaro  and  Bessippo  in 
Spain,  and  Besse  in  Brittany,  whence  to  Britain 
was  easy.  It  can  be  shown  also  that  not  only  does 
the  White  Horse  figure  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
chain — that  is,  in  India  and  in  Britain, — but  that  this 
sacrifice,  as  above  stated,  took  place  on  the  same 
route,  viz.  in  Thrace,  and  was  performed  by  priests 
bearing  the  name  Bessi ;  it  was  one  of  the  great 
sacrifices  of  the  Persians,  and  throughout  the  route 
both  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  /.  e.  white  or  golden,  prevailed ;  while  the 
rites  of  Dionysos,  the  Bacchic  worship,  ai-e  well 
known  to  have  extended  from  India  through  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  and  are,  as  pointed  out, 
recorded  by  Strabo  as  far  west  and  as  near  to 
Britain  as  the  Liger,  the  river  on  which  the  tin  of 
Britain  was  conveyed  to  Massilia  as  well  as  outside 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  Hesperia  of  the  an- 
cients. 

The  tree  of  this  fruit  can,  as  shown  l)y  its  six 
races,  be  also  traced  from  the  race  of  India  by  its 
name  through  Persia,  Pontus,  Mongolia,  Greece, 
by  the  Danube  through  Germany  to  Gaul. 

Some  of  the  largest  dolmens  exist  in  these 
departments,  and  in  Sarthe,  which  would  be  on  the 
direct  route  to  the  Channel  Islands,  thence  to 
Glastonbury  (Avalon,  the  Isle  of  Apples),  and  to 
Stonehenge. 

Rawlinson  ('  Ancient  Monarchies,'  vol.  i,  p.  578) 
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expresses  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  Assyrians 
possessed  the  ])ineai)]i)le. 

"The  representation  on  the  monuments  is  so  exact  that 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  the  pineapple  being  intended '' 
(Layard's  'Nineveh  and  Babylon/  p.  o38). 

This  is  clearly  the  apple  of  Rama,  as  shown  i  n 
my  lecture  on  golden  apples  before  the  British 
Arch  geological  Association,  and  bj  the  photographs 
illustrating  it. 

This  tree,  Besi,  it  should  be  observed,  is  on  the 
dolmen  route.  There  are  traceable  here  correlative 
operations, — the  culture  of  a  sacred  tree,  the  more 
sacred  because  the  more  useful,  the  more  life- 
sustaining  ;  and  the  presence  in  such  districts  of 
dolmens  and  other  megalithic  structures  ;  may  we 
not  say,  then,  the  hitilding  of  such  structures  ?  No 
clue  has  yet  been  obtained  as  to  the  builders  ;  the 
dolmens  vary  in  age,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  not 
Druidic — that  is,  they  are  not  Keltic,  except  in  so 
far  that  the  custom,  like  that  of  the  culture  of  the 
Besi  or  Bessi,  ma}^  have  been  continued  by  the 
Keltic  races.  It  is  curious  that  the  people  in  India 
who  still  continue  to  erect  rude  stone  emblems  are 
known  by  a  name  indicating  the  oldest  works  in 
Umbria,  Khassia,  or,  the  aspirate  being  arbitrary, 
Kassia,  a  name  which,  in  its  Latinised  softening  by 
the  initial  C  for  K,  runs  again  through  the  whole 
geographical  route  from  India  to  Britain. 

The  various  customs  and  traditions  along  the 
same  routes  by  sea  and  land  accumulate  the  evi- 
dences. 

It  is  interesting,  first,  to  note  that  the  district 
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associated  with  our  own  religious  books  which  con- 
tain the  very  earliest  traditions,  and  which  record 
the  Fall  as  resulting  from  what  amounts  to  a  theft 
of  fruit,  which  has  become  popularly  associated 
with  the  apple,  lies  in  the  very  midst  of  the  geo- 
graphical route  just  considered.  This  tradition 
may  have  ramified  east  and  west. 

This  ramification  is  probable  from  the  ancient 
application  of  terms.  Although  trees  were  distin- 
guished by  names,  a  general  term  was  originally 
applied  to  their  fni  it,  as  in  the  early  Hebrew,  "  and 
the  fruit-tree  yielded  fruit  after  his  kind ;"  "  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees,"  &c.  So  the 
Greek  melon,  /i//Xov,  the  Latin  mdlum,  and  the  Latin 
pomnm  often  comprehended  fruit  generally;  and 
later  on,  when  it  was  desirable  to  distinguish  fruits, 
was  still  retained,  as  Mnlinn  pvxcox,  the  apricot : 
/ujXov  included  sheep  and  cattle  generally,  and  even 
beasts  of  the  chase,  in  the  plural  /t>/Ao, — in  short, 
special  food,  animal  or  vegetable,  apart  from  grain  ; 
and  even,  it  is  now  thought  by  students  of  mytho- 
logy, rain-clouds,  as  the  givers  of  such  fruits  and 
food.  We  probably  obtain  our  "  melon "  and 
"  mellow  "  from  this  word  ;  and  mel,  sweet, — per- 
haps even  "meal,"  food. 

Taking,  then,  a  term  so  general,  the  sacred  cone- 
looking  fruit  just  plucked  from  the  sacred  tree  by 
the  Assyrian  priests  was  also  the  melon,  mrdum, 
pomum  ;  while  we  have  seen  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  apple  and  pear,  pure  and  simple,  was  a  very 
early  and  wide-spread  custom. 

I  have  placed  the  Assyrian  fruit  emblem  first, 
because  it  might  be  supposed  from  its  form  to  be 
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an  exception  ;  not  because  the  illustrations  are  not 
found  in  India.     I  have  in  my  possession  several 


Palyaitc/a  Bhavani 

Palyanga  Bbavfinl,  holding  the  fruit  of  Rama. 

examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Hindu  hierarchy  ; 
not  only  deities  holding  pomaceous-shaped  fruit  in 
their  hands,  and  in  one  case  the  god  Ganesa 
eating  such  fruit,  but  I  find  the  fruit  actually  so 
described  by  Mr.  Edward  Moor,  F.R.S.,  thus  : 
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"  Ramphul. — This  fruit  grows  to  the  size  of  our  largest 
pear^  but  is  not  so  pointed,  and  the  stalk  is  inserted  at  its 
base ;  in  shape  it  forms  a  cone,  and  is,  I  imagine,  hence 
sacred  to  '  Siva,'  as,  placed  on  its  base,  it  resembles  a 
pyramid."  "This  species  is  called  Ramphul,  or  the  fruit 
of  Rama." 

"  Another  species  is  named  Sitaphul,  after  Sita,  spouse 
of  Rama ;  in  shape  it  is  not  so  conical  as  the  other."  * 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  current  idea 
that  the  Assyrian  priests  hold  the  fir  cone  in  their 
hands  is  wrong;  not  only  because  the  fir  cone 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  obtain,  and  because 
the  sacred  tree  of  Assyria  is  not  a  fir  or  pine,  reaUij 
resembling  an  espalier-trained  apple  or  pear  tree,  but 
also  because  I  find  in  the  hand  of  the  Hindu  deity 
Palyanga  Bhavani  (an  example  being  in  my  posses- 
sion) the  same  form,  evidently  ahont  to  he  eaten, 
the  description  being  that  of  the  fruit  of  Rama 
just  mentioned. 

"Its  coat  is  exceedingly  rough,  being  divided  into 
lozenges  by  lines  deeply  indented,  drawn  spirally  right  and 

*  A  feature  like  that  of  the  Daphnephoria  is  found  in  India. 
As  the  Greek  ceremony  represented  the  lesser  deity  carrying  flowers 
to  honour  the  fane  of  Zeus,  so  the  Chinese  writers,  Fa  Hian  and 
Hwen  Thsang,  describe  that  at  Ramagrama  there  was  sculptured 
the  ceremony  of  a  sacred  herd  of  elephants,  which  carried  in  their 
trunks  water  to  nourish  the  sacred  trees,  and  garlands  of  flowers 
and  perfumes  to  do  honorable  worship.  Here  no  doubt  the  elephant 
god  Ganesa,  whose  crown  is  made  of  flowers,  is  doing  reverence  to 
the  supreme  Brahm.  As  the  Nagas  were  represented  as  serpent 
men,  and  Ganesa  as  an  elephant  man,  so  the  elephants,  i.  e.  elephant 
ministers,  would  have  been  the  officiating  priests  of  Ganesa; 
Cecrops  and  Ercchtheus  were  both  represented  as  having  the  Naga 
form,  half  man,  half  serpent  or  dragon — showing  the  introduction 
of  serpent-worship  Avith  the  sacred  trees  from  India.  The  autoch- 
thonization  of  Cecrops  by  the  Greeks  was  to  cover  one  of  their  very 
common  thefts  of  another  nation's  deity. 


^H' 


Ganesa,  holding  the  fruit  of  Sita. 
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left,  and  intersecting  each  other,  from  the  insertion  of  the 
stalk  to  the  tip."— E.  Mode.  (See  Plates,  pp.  43  and  45.) 
That  is  exactly  like  a  pineapple,  but  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  pear  as  above  described. 

This  is  exactly  the  form  in  the  hands  of  the  As- 
syrian priests. 

I  simply  give  these  facts,  but  the  argument  would 
also  apply  to  the  fir  cone,  as  the  fir  is  also  sacred  to 
Bacchus. 


RAMPHUL,    THE    FRUIT    OF    RAMA. 


SITAPHUL,    THE    FRUIT    OF    SITA. 

Sculptured  fruit  of  Rama  and  Sita  on  espalier-trained  pear-leaved 
trees;  from  stones  iu  tlie  neiglibourliood  of  Kalamjar. 

The  Assyrian  sacred  tree  between  the  winged 
quadrupeds  called  griffins— clearly  borrowed  from 
the  tree  of  life  guarded  by  the  winged  cherubim— 
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is  not  only  not  a  fir  or  pine  tree,  but  a  trained 
espalier-like  tree,  full  of  fruit  of  this  misnamed 
cone  as  applied  to  the  fir  tree.  It  was  used  as  the 
signet  of  the  kings.  The  thyrsus  is  described  as 
being  headed  with  the  fir  coue.  This  is  not  so  ;  it  is 
clearly  the  apple  of  Rama.  Sometimes  the  thyrsus 
had  berries,  which  may  have  been  ivy  berries,  as  ivy 
was  often  twined  round  the  wand  or  stem;  the  berries 
also  may  have  been  grapes,  or  the  apple  berries  of 
the  Bessi,  the  original  source  of  the  fruit  of  Rama.* 

I  have  here  an  example  from  Persepolis  showing 
the  stalk  at  the  base  of  the  pear  shape.  The  other 
pear,  Sitaphul,  is  described  as  of  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.     (See  Plates,  pp.  44  and  45.) 

I  exhibit  a  cippus  representing  the  Egyptian 
Horus,  holding  in  his  hands  animals  for  food,  and 
the  branches  of  trees  with  apple  or  pear  shaped 
fruits,  overshadowed  by  Typhon,  who  would  ravage 
and  destroy  the  fruits  and  flocks. 

In  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Teutyris,  in  Egypt, 
the  panels  are  decorated  with  tazzas,  apples,  and 
boughs  of  trees  ;  on  the  i)lafond,  or  ceiling,  stars,  or 
discs  as  apples,  are  mixed — apples,  as  will  be  seen, 
were  sometimes  stars,  sometimes  stars  were  apples. 
At  Luxor,  the  Ursei,  or  sacred  serpents,  have  above 
their  heads  not  the  sun  disc,  but  over  each  an  apple 
with  its  stem,  as  plucked  from  the  tree ;  as  equiva- 
lent to  grapes  represented  on  the  tazzas  as  still  on  the 
vine.t     The  sacred  symbolism  of  fruits  was  great. 

*  One  shape  figured  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  Pirns  is  the 
same  as  the  fruit  of  Rama  in  form. 

f  When  in  Athens  I  suggested  to  Professor  Rhousopuolos  that 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  must  contain  many  fragments  of 
interest.     Recent  researches  have  revealed  eight  figures  in  marble, 
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The  tree  of  oblivion  grew  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  according  to  ^lianos  ;*  in  short,  Lethe 
or  forgetfuhiess.  Apollodorus  places  this  garden 
in  the  north,  amongst  the  Hyperboreans  (Britain), 
under  the  rule  of  Selene,  the  moon,  which  agrees 
with  the  apple  region  sought  by  the  Bessi ;  while 
the  orange  and  citron  would  be  the  golden  apples  of 
the  South,  and  the  Western  Hesperides. 

In  India  the  ambrosial  tree,  the  tree  of  immor- 
tality in  Brahma's  Paradise,  like  the  moon,  was 
also  placed  in  the  north  on  Mount  Meru,  near  the 
sea  of  ohllvion,  guarded  by  a  dragon. 

But  the  tree  of  ambrosia,  that  is  sweetness,  is  the 
tree  of  Golden  Apples,  or,  as  some  put  it,  of  golden 
figs,  i.  e.  pear-shaped  apples — the  exact  form  of  the 
fruit  of  Rama.  It  is  this  tree,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  alone  worn  by  Siva  (Shiva)  under  the  name  of 
Mahadeva,  which  distils  honey;  the  fruit  and 
flowers  are  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  sweet  taste. 
This  was  the  supposed  food  of  the  gods  in  Greek 
mythology.  It  is  physically  represented  in  my 
photographs  as  being  eaten  by  tlie  Hindu  deities. 
I  have  eaten  both  kinds. 

The  ambrosial  tree  which  produced  these  apples 
is,  as  already  observed,  placed  on  Mount  Meru,  the 
Hindu  Paradise.  In  the  Greek  and  Vedic  stories 
it    means    immortality.     In    the    case    of   the    tree 

of  maidens,  each  holding  an  apple  apparently  as  a  votive  offering  to 
Minerva.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  apple  oi'chards  of 
Babylonia  and  Thrace  had  been  adopted  in  Greece. 

But  as  the  fruit  of  Rama  was  a  cultivated  one,  may  not  this,  as 
well  as  the  Western  pear-shaped  fruit,  have  originated  in  the  Pirus 
or  Besi  ? 

*  Gubernati's  '  Zoological  Myths,'  vol.  ii,  p.  410. 
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already  raentioued,  which  had  the  power  of  cure, 
and  that  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  was  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  there  is  a  close  resemblance. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  called  the  tree  of  life.  A 
tree  of  life  is  mentioned  as  being  in  Eden.  But  the 
tree  of  life  last  mentioned  is  described  as  bearing 
twelve  manner  of  fruits.  The  ambrosial  fruit  had 
also  the  gift  of  healing  mortals,  and  even  of  making 
them  immortal.  The  Greek  and  Vedic  descriptions 
agree — it  was  sweeter  than  honey,  and  of  a  most 
delicious  odour.  As  to  the  latter,  Juno  is  said  to 
have  perfumed  her  hair  with  it  when  she  adorned 
herself  to  captivate  Jupiter.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  was  saved 
from  death  by  tasting  ambrosia  administered  to  her 
by  Venus.  It  is  said  to  have  made  Titlionus  im- 
mortal. Homer  records  that  Apollo,  by  rubbing 
the  body  of  Sarpedou  with  ambrosia,  saved  it  from 
putrefaction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  recorded  that 
the  tree  of  life  had  to  be  guarded,  lest  man  should 
eat  of  it  and  live  for  ever.  And  it  is  also  curious 
that  it  was  not  guarded  before  the  Fall,  apparently 
implying  that  up  to  that  time  he  could,  perhaps  did, 
eat  the  fruit,  and  was,  and  would  have  remained, 
immortal  but  for  his  breach  of  covenant.  The  in- 
troduction into  the  Vedic  accounts  of  the  dragon 
or  serpent  in  connection  with  this  tree,  which, 
although  the  serpent  was  aud  is  still  worshipped 
in  India,  is  admitted  in  this  case  to  represent  evil, 
is  still  more  indicative  of  the  primitive  account 
ramifying  to  the  eastward. 

It  is    remarkable    also  as   indicating   that   a  fer- 
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meiited  liquor  was  made  from  apples  and  pears,  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  as  well  as  from  the  vine. 
The  rites  called  Ambrosia,  which  clearly  refer  to 
these  ambrosial  apples,  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
This  becomes  the  more  remarkable  because  the  lofty 
position  of  the  Satrse,  whose  residence  amidst  the 
snowy  mountains  of  Thrace  abounded  with  trees, 
would  clearly  not  have  produced  the  vine,  though 
the  Pirus,  being  of  mountain  origin,  would  grow 
well  there.  And  the  district  in  Brittany  where 
the  so-called  Samnites  held,  and  still  hold  their 
ceremonies,  is  an  apple  and  cider  country. 

Dionysius  Periegites  asserts  that  the  rites  of 
Dionysus  were  in  use  in  Britain. 

But  the  god  Dionysus  had  a  special  ceremony 
during  the  vintage.  It  was  called  Ambrosia,  and 
in  the  apple  districts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  apple 
being  so  closely  identified  with  Ambrosia,  these 
rites  of  the  Ambrosia  were  probably  celebi-ated. 
So  many  sacred  stones  in  Britain  bear  the  name  of 
Petrse-ambrosige,  that  the  question,  even  without 
the  literary  authority,  would  seem  clear,  the  more 
so  in  face  of  the  remarkable  ceremonies  at  the 
time  of  cider-making;  and  the  groups  of  stones,  as 
the  "Merry  Maidens"  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  at 
which  periodical  festivals  and  circular  dancing  were 
held,  support  this.  The  Greek  dances  at  their  cere- 
monies were  circular  ones,  and  are  still  in  use. 

The  identity  between  these  Satrge  and  the  Sam- 
nites, which  I  have  assumed  above,  is  not  mentioned 
merely  on  the  grounds  of  their  both  practising 
the  rites  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  It  is  strongly 
corroborated    on    such  grounds  as — first,  the  geo- 
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graphical  route,  which  has  been  identified  with 
the  course  of  progress  westward  of  the  Bessi,  the 
Satrian  priests  of  Bacchus,  is  throughout  accom- 
panied by  marked  characteristics  of  the  Bacchic 
ceremonies.  But  the  line  of  travel  of  the  Besi 
is  also  identically  the  route  of  the  Satrae.  Some 
writers  think  the  Satrae  to  have  been  only  a  tribe  of 
the  Bessi.  Pliny  says,  "  Bessorum  multa  nomina;" 
so  that  if  parallel  features  can  be  found  between 
the  Satrse  and  the  Samnites,  they  may  be  separate 
tribes  of  the  Bessi,  or  even  the  same  tribe  under 
other  names. 

The  places  they  are  recorded  to  have  first  occu- 
pied, though  widely  apart  (/.  c.)  in  Thrace  and  Italy, 
are  identical  in  description.  The  Thracian  is 
described  thus  : — "  A  mountainous  region  covered 
with  forests  and  snow ;  "  the  people  were  dis- 
tinguished "  by  their  great  bravery."  The  Samnite 
district  in  Italy  is  described  as  follows  : — "  A 
rugged  group  of  mountains  clothed  with  extensive 
forests,  and  retaining  the  snow  on  its  summits  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year."  And  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  here  the  description  of  the  place  of  the  Bessi 
in  Western  Gaul. 

Besse,  the  place  referred  to  in  Brittany,  is  a  rude 
mountainous  place  on  La  Braye,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Loire  (Liger).  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
remains  of  original  forests,  the  old  oaks  of  which 
still  cover  its  hills. 

The  Asturias,  or  with  the  initial  transposed,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  place-names,  Saturias,  close 
to  which  the  people  and  the  plant  Bessi  have  been 
found  {i.  c.)  at  Bordeaux  and  northwards,  fulfils  in 
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every  minute  point  the  descriptions  of  the  above 
places  in  Thrace  and  Italy.  The  people  so  named 
Asturians,  Saturians,  or  Saturoi,  or  Satrce  bear  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  SatraB  above  described. 

Then,  again,  as  the  SatrtB  are,  as  above,  thought 
to  be  a  tribe  of  the  Bessi,  so  the  Samnites  were 
classed  as  a  tribe  of  the  Sabines.  The  Grreeks 
called  the  Samnites  Saunatai,  which  approached 
Satree.  They  are  also  called  Safini,  Savnitje,  or 
Safnitai.  They  are  admitted  to  have  been  immi- 
grants into  Italy.  They  were  identified  with  the 
Sabines  apparently  simply  because  they  occupied 
part  of  the  Oscan  territory.  The  confusion  of  titles 
given  to  them  shows  they  were  not  known  as  a 
nation,  but  as  an  incursive  tribe.  Their  geo- 
graphical course  can  be  traced  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bessi.  We  followed  the  Bessi  from  India,  from 
beyond  the  Ganges  to  Assyria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Troad,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis,  to  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Brittany.  The 
part  of  Italy,  Bescia,  was  in  Samnium,  the  country 
just  described  as  in  or  near  the  Oscan  territory. 

The  Satrap  can  also  be  traced  by  some  less 
clearly  defined  names,  which  will  follow  after  the 
more  direct  ones,  from  the  Satraidee  of  Ariana,  a 
Hindu  name  in  Asia  or  India,  to  Persia  by  Arabia 
Felix  (a  district  fertile  in  trees,  and  odoriferous 
trees  in  particular)  to  Phrygia.  They  arc  found  in 
SatrjB,  a  city  in  Crete ;  Satraclius,  a  city  and  river 
of  Cyprus ;  Satria,  a  city  of  Italy  ;  Satricular,  also  in 
Italy,  and  indeed  a  city  of  the  Samnites  of  Italy ; 
Satricum,  another  town  in  Italy  ;  the  SatrocentiB,  a 
people    of    Thrace    near    the    Satrge    of    Thrace; 
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Sattala,  Satiila,  &c.,  which  might  be  overlooked 
but  that  one  of  their  places  in  Italy  near  their  other 
settlements,  and  apparently  in  common  with  the 
Samnites,  was  named  Saturna ;  and  Satnria,  in 
Calabria,  again  not  far  from  the  Samnites  of  Italy. 
The  latter  people  can  be  traced  on  the  same  route  by 
their  settlements  in  India,  Egypt,  Crete,  Italy,  to 
Gaul,  and  in  many  cases  near  the  SatrjB,  strongly 
indicating  a  variation  in  name  of  the  same  people. 

The  legends  follow  the  same  course.  Together 
with  curious  illustrations  in  my  possession  I  obtained 
a  number  of  Hindu  sacred  bronzes  from  temples 
when  in  India,  some  of  which  I  exhibit.  Re-com- 
mencing again  with  India,  the  golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides,  which,  quite  irrespective  of  actual  fruit, 
the  latter  I  take  to  be  symbolic  only,  as  represent- 
ing the  setting  stars,  and  even  the  sun  and  moon 
are  seen  prefigured  in  the  Indian  symbols,  as  we 
find  from  an  ilkistration  the  sun  and  moon  are  rest- 
ing on  boughs  of  apparently  apple  trees,  above  the 
Hindu  god  Mahadeva,  in  an  avatrira  represented  by 
Vira  Bhadra,  while  the  fruit  of  Rama  is  tendered 
to  him. 

Then  as  to  ambrosia :  the  Romans  are  stated 
to  have  been  observant  of  reverence  to  the  earth 
producer ;  and  as  they  obtained  their  rites  from  the 
earlier  nations  located  around,  among  whom  were 
the  SatrjB  and  Samnites,  if  indeed  they  be  not 
one  and  the  same,  the  procedure  as  to  leguminous 
roots,  &c.,  that  is  pommes  de  terre,  witliout  neces- 
sarily the  signification  of  tlie  potato,  was  as 
follows  : — They  first  poured  mead  and  honey  round 
the    root  to    propitiate    the   earth ;    then   they   cut 
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round  the  root  with  a  sword,  while  looking  toward 
the  east  or  west ;  then  the  root  was  taken  from  the 
earth  and  held  high  up,  and  not  permitted  to  touch 
the  earth.  Cold  iron  was  not  to  be  used,  but  gold 
or  red-liot  iron.  The  diggers  had  to  use  the  left 
hand,  had  to  be  unbelted  and  unshod,  and  to  state 
the  purpose  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  earth  had  to 
be  apphed.  As  to  the  herb  "  hope,"  whatever  that 
may  be,  I  find  the  following : 

"  'Tis  a  priceless  herb,  I  trow,  dig  it  deftly,  soft  and  slow, 
o'er  it,  are  set  guards  to  watch  tliee ;  thou  wouldst  forfeit, 
should  they  catch  tliee,  thy  dearest  pledge  of  happiness." 

To  return  to  the  superterranean  apple  or  fruit, 
the  legends  are  always  associated  with  astronomical 
or  celestial  figurations.  Thus  the  horned  moon 
becomes  the  horned  cow,  as  Isis,  the  moon,  was 
figured  by  a  cow.  But  the  moon  sets,  and  the 
horned  moon  (cow)  dies.  This  is  figured  under 
burial  of  the  cow,  or,  as  the  legends  state,  the 
bones  of  the  cow.  These  are  entrusted  like  Merlin's 
apples,  not  to  a  dragon  or  python,  but  to  a  fair  girl 
(the  Aurora).  Her  stepmother  (the  night)  orders 
the  cow-maid  to  pasture  the  cow  (the  moon)  and 
to  spin.  Not  being  able  to  do  both,  the  cow-maid 
prefers  to  keep  her  cow  and  pasture  it  well.  The 
grateful  cow  (the  moon),  to  repay  the  kindness, 
puts  gold  and  silver  upon  its  horns  to  spin,  that 
the  maiden  shall  not  be  rebuked.  In  the  morning 
the  girl  appears  upon  the  mountain  with  the  gold 
and  silver  yarn,  i.  e.  in  robes  of  gold  and  silver 
given  her  by  the  good  fairy,  the  cow  moon.  The 
old  woman  (night)  kills  the  cow,  and  the  girl  sows 
its  bones  in  the  garden,  when,  instead  of  the  cow,  a 
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tree  with  gold  and  silver  apples  on  it  grows  up  (the 
bright  morning  stars  and  the  waning  stars  of  night). 
The  maiden  offers  one  of  the  apples  to  a  young 
prince  (the  rising  sun),  who  marries  her. 

The  evanescent  heralds  of  the  advent  of  the 
golden  apple,  or  the  golden  rising  sun,  were  the 
same  in  character,  colour,  and  in  the  brief  nature 
of  their  existence  and  power. 

Aurora  is  here  the  fair  girl  guardian.  The  colours 
of  Aurora  are  the  same  as  the  pink,  or  red  and  white 
in  apple  blossom. 

It  has  not  been  pointed  out  hitherto  that  the 
three  sister  Hesperides  were  the  same,  i.  e.  Aurora 
and  the  two  twilights;  if  four,  the  calm  moonlight 
also.  The  colours  of  the  twilights  were  the  blanched 
white  fading  into  the,  in  some  less  frequent  in- 
stances, faintly  yellow  (moonlight) ;  while  the  red 
was  Aurora,  the  beautiful  golden-haired  girl,  with 
teeth  like  pearls  amid  roses  "of  Merlin's  orchard." 
All  these  were  combined  in  Pomona. 

Ladon,  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  where  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  set,  is  quite  understandable, 
but  the  dragon  in  the  Paradise  of  Meru,  where  the 
sun  rises,  is  not,  except  on  the  supposition  of  the 
original  account  having  spread  with  the  Semitic 
race  to  India.*     We  have  noted  en  rouie  the  apples 

*  The  traditions  from  which  Moses  wrote  Genesis  must  have 
been  the  sacred  ones  which  Abraham  by  his  emigration  from 
Chaldea,  at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  were  lapsing  into  Sabian- 
isra,  carried  away  intact,  and  was  thus  compelled  to  keep  pure.  The 
district  he  left  was  that  of  the  Babylonian  orchards  in  which  the 
apple,  called  in  India  the  fruit  of  Rama  and  of  Sita,  would  flourish, 
and  hence  would  have  been  looked  on  as  the  apple  of  Paradise, 
but  reclothed  in  the  Indian  traditions.  The  male  and  female  names 
of  two  deified  ancestors,  who  were  married,  given  to  its  two  forms, 
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with  their  stalks  over  the  heads  of  the  sacred  Ur^ei 
at  Luxor,  in  Egypt.  This  route  is  no  creation  of 
my  own.  It  is  the  route  which,  apart  from  the 
evidences  I  have  adduced,  is  the  route  of  the  golden 
apple  of  discord  thrown  amongst  the  goddesses  by 
Discordia  for  the  fairest,  which  caused  the  rape  of 
Helen,  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
horse  of  Apollo's  chariot  of  the  Sun  at  the  des- 
truction of  Troy.  The  examples  I  have  given  con- 
centrate around  the  Troad ;  they  take  us  to  Thrace, 
the  Peloponnesus,  to  Italy,  where  in  a  southern 
island  Persephone  eats  the  golden  apple  of  night 
or  winter. 

Time  limits  the  subject ;  a  single  glance  or  two  at 
Britain  and  Scandinavia  must  suffice.  But  we  have 
no  time  for  the  death  of  Baldur,  the  sun,  by  the 
golden-berried  mistletoe  shaft  of  Loki.  Gawain,  one 
of  the  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  carried  as  a  badge, 
a  golden  apple,  i.  e.  a  star,  as  Arthur  represented 
the  sun.  Arthur  sought  the  Isle  of  Apples  to  die, 
that  he  might  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound, 
(death)  and  rise  immortal.  To  get  there  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  barge  of  draped  women  (night)  from 
Cornwall,  or  the  land  of  Lyoness,  of  the  West, 
invisibly,  i.  a.  underground,  to  the  East,  Avalon,  the 
Isle  of  Apples,  the  region  of  stars,  where  he  sleeps, 
and  whence  he  is  to  rise  again. 

Rama  aud  Sita,  support  this ;  hence  its  sacred  import  and  attributes. 
Rama  was  the  offspring  of  the  Sun  {i.  c.  God).  Sita,  his  spouse, 
was  immortal  in  her  beauty  and  inirity  ;  aided  by  Agni  (spirit,  fire), 
she  was  seen  amidst  the  flames  unharmed.  These  attributes  were 
clearly  those  of  the  two  occupants  of  Eden  before  the  Fall.  Sita 
was  captured  (beguiled)  by  the  evil  power  Ravana,  "  Lord  of 
malignant  beings,"  and  was  only  saved  from  destruction  (immediate 
death)  by  the  difficulty  being  bridged  over. 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Time 
would  not  permit  reference  to  the  abundant  features 
Central  Italy  affords,  where  the  serpent,  the  apple, 
the  egg,  and  a  thousand  other  points  would  delay 
us  too  long.  But  the  egg  is  clearly  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  golden  apple.  It  is  concealed  ;  when  revealed, 
it  IS  a  sphere  of  gold,  floating,  as  it  were,  in  trans- 
lucent ether.  The  bursting  of  its  prison  heralds  a 
new  Hfe,  like  Osiris  in  the  chest  of  Typhon.  But 
here  is  the  region  of  Persephone,  whose  story  turns 
upon  the  golden  apple,  the  pomegranate,  which 
figured  so  prominently  in  Hiram's  work  on  the 
Jachin  and  Boaz  columns  in  the  great  temple; 
elevated  on  the  chapiters  to  imply  a  celestial  import ; 
the  seed  fruit  of  the  earth  to  imply  a  terrestrial  one, 
it  was  an  unwritten  symbol  of  the  sentence  "  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude." 
These  were  not  Tyrian  idols,  but  symbols  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  But  it  was  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  earth  that  Persephone  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  the  chest  of  Typhon,  the  crust  of  the 
egg  again.  Still  she  rose  and  the  earth  brought 
forth  abundance.  All  this  is  symbolism,  but  there 
must  have  been  an  exact  meaning  covered  too ;  less 
powerful,  no  doubt,  than  the  rising  sun,  or  the  re- 
suscitation of  nature ;  still  one  of  real  importance, 
and  which  apart  from  the  golden  glory  of  the 
heavens,  fixed,  though  it  probably  did  not  origi- 
nate, the  term  golden.  For  the  precious  mineral 
would  have  been  discovered  long  after  the  golden 
sun  was  known,  and  probably,  though  in  language 
we  know  not,  was  named  from  the  golden  appearance 
of  the  sun,  and  so  has  retained  its  relationship  of 
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name  throngli  coimtless  languages  to  our  day,  ns 
the  golden  race  of  men  were  also,  no  doubt,  from 
their  luminosity. 

In  a  purely  white  and  tenacious  crystalline  rode 
were  to  be  found  rounded  lumps, — apples  of  gold,  in 
short ;  but  they  could  only  be  obtained  by  great 
labour  from  its  adamantine  grasp.  Hidden  in  the 
recesses  of  its  pure  white  covering,  it  was  a  solidified 
repetition  of  the  golden  apple,  the  star,  sun,  moon, 
of  the  egg  floating  in  its  translucent  envelope. 

But  is  this  figured  in  story  ?  Yes,  together  with 
the  precious  finds,  so  precious  that  the  early  races 
and  the  early  kings  of  the  earth  amassed  together 
the  gold,  not  for  exchange,  and  currency  was 
unknown,  but  for  the  pure  decoration  of  the  person 
in  the  age  of  gold. 

The  apples  of  discord  were  clearly  not  fruit,  but 
golden  apples  of  personal  decoration  ;  the  discord 
arose  from  their  dedication  as  to  the  fairest,  or  in 
the  case  of  Hippomenes  to  the  successful.  They 
were  apples  of  death  to  Atalante's  suitors,  and  to 
the  Trojans  and  others.  It  is  emblemed  in  the 
story    of    01  wen,    the    representative    of    wisdom. 

"  Wisdom  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold  nor  silver; 
The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it." 

Odin  gave  to  Mimer  the  golden  apple  of  his  eye  for 
a  draught  of  wisdom.  And  Olwen  was  like  Iduna, 
who  gave  the  gods  the  golden  apples  of  immortality, 
and  essential  to  the  sustentation  of  virtue  and 
honour  to  King  Arthur's  Court.  King  Arthur  and 
all  his  knights  sought  her  for  a  year  and  failed  to 
find  her ;  then  a  select  body  of  men  of  ivisdom  and 
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science  were  entreated  to  undertake  the  quest,  in 
which  they  succeeded,  and  the  beautiful  maiden 
was,  like  the  cow-moon  maiden,  found  in  her  retired 
grotto  of  crj^stal  arrayed  like  the  "  king's  "  daughter, 
"  all  glorious  within  "  in  "  garments  of  wrought 
gold  " — the  garments  of  wisdom. 

The  valuable  report  by  Sir  George  Bird  wood, 
supplemented  by  reports  from  British  Consuls  and 
men  of  science,  given  in  the  Indian  Government 
Blue-book,  "  Report  of  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,"  follows,  though  with  an  en- 
tirely different  line  of  research— the  progress  of 
the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  sweet 
chestnut,  a  wholesome  food-bearing  tree  of  great 
beauty,  in  so  close  a  course  of  transit  westward  with 
that  shown  in  the  foregoing  description  that  it 
is  manifest  that  this  tree,  afterwards  so  abundant 
in  Spain,  whence  its  modern  name  (Spanish),  was 
also  one  of  the  trees  imported  by  the  Dendrophoroi. 

Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  James  Curtis,  at  the  close  of  the  paper, 
tending  to  show  that  up  to  the  present  time  places 
have  acquired  names  from  the  introduction  of  food- 
bearing  trees,  as  the  walnut,  which  fact  exemplifies 
a  singular  retention  of  this  custom. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  EGYPT  AND  EARLY 
EUROPE. 

BY   PROFESSOR    FLINDERS    PETRI E,    D.C.L. 
[Read  May  26th,  1897.] 

Till  witliin  recent  years  Eg^^Dt  was  supposed  to 
stand  apart  from  the  history  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  Egyptian  matters  were  looked  on  as  being 
as  much  isolated  by  themselves  as  Chinese,  and 
nothing  was  recognised  from  foreign  sources  in  that 
land  earlier  than  Alexander's  conquest.  Now  all  is 
changed ;  and  it  is  seen  that  in  most  places  that 
may  be  examined  there  are  some  remains  of  other 
races,  and  connections  with  other  lands.  Nothing 
is  stranger  in  the  history  of  research  than  the  way 
in  which  certain  crude  axioms  arise  and  blind  the 
view,  so  that  nothing  is  noticed  that  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  them;  and  yet,  when  once  broken 
down,  fresh  proofs  of  their  absurdity  are  seen  at 
every  turn.  Such  was  the  axiom  of  the  unchange- 
able character  of  Egyptian  art.  Now,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  age,  every  century,  almost  every  reign 
is  known  to  have  its  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  remark  on  its  sameness 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  say  that  all  games  of 
chess  were  alike  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  moves.  Another  favourite  axiom,  till  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  was  that  Egyptian  work  begins 
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full-blown,  and  that  nothing  can  be  found  earlier 
than  the  finest  work ;  now  every  explorer  is  tracing 
out  the  elements,  and  finding  the  stages  of  growth 
whicli  led  up  to  the  historical  splendours,  and  fresh 
remains  of  the  prehistoric  and  unhistoric  ages  arc 
being  continually  found.  So  it  has  been  with  the 
axiom  of  the  isolation  of  Egypt;  now  both  East 
and  West  are  being  linked  with  its  history  in  every 
season's  work. 

Setting  aside,  however,  for  the  present  the  fasci- 
nating problem  of  the  sources  of  the  various  in- 
vading races  that  were  united  in  the  population  of 
Egypt,  we  will  begin  by  noting  the  connections  with 
the  West  in  historical  times.  Recently  we  have 
found  an  alien  civilisation  on  Egyptian  soil,  which 
appears  to  have  been  Libyan  in  origin,  and  to  have 
occupied  the  upper  country  between  3300  and  3000 
B.C.  Some  explorers  would  put  it  at  even  an  earlier 
date,  before  the  historic  starting-point  at  4000  B.C. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  such  a  view  would  land 
us,  on  both  the  Egyptian  and  European  sides,  are 
so  great  that  we  must  rather  adopt  other  explana- 
tions of  the  few  facts  that  point  to  the  earlier 
period.  That  these  remains  are  not  later  than  the 
Xlth  dynasty,  about  3000  B.C.,  and  that  they  belong 
to  Libyan  tribes,  every  one  is  agreed  who  has 
worked  or  written  on  the  subject. 

In  the  graves  of  these  Libyan  invaders  are  found 
vases  of  a  style  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  Egypt 
('  Naqada,'  pi.  xxx) ;  these  are  so  rare  that  it 
appears  that  they  were  imported,  and  not  made  by 
the  people  who  buried  them.  The  material  of  black 
pottery,  the  decoration  with  incised  lines  filled  with 
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white,  the  forms  and  the  patterns,  are  quite  dis- 
connected from  other  pottery  of  either  the  Egyptians 
or  their  invaders.  But  the  same  material,  the  same 
decoration,  cognate  forms,  and  similar  patterns  have 
been  found  at  various  other  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  at  Ciempozuelos  in  Spain  ('  Boletin  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia,'  Madrid,  xxv,  436),  in 
Bosnia,  and  in  the  lowest  town  of  Hissarlik  (Schuch- 
hardt's  '  Schliemann,'  figs.  IS,  19)  such  pottery  has 
been  found,  and  in  each  case  associated  with  the 
same  class  of  culture  as  in  Egypt,  namely,  the  early 
use  of  metal  before  stone  tools  have  yet  been  dis- 
placed. 

How  such  pottery  came  to  be  thus  widely  spread 
can  be  seen  from  other  vases  found  in  the  same 
graves  (' Naqada,'  pis.  xxxiv,  Ixvi,  Ixvii).  On  these 
the  most  constant  decoration  is  a  painted  figure  of 
a  great  galley ;  and  these  galleys  carry  different 
standards,  showing  from  whence  they  hailed.  As 
such  galleys  have  been  much  used  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  later  ages,  but  never  in  Egypt,  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  belong  to  the  sea  in  these  earliest 
instances ;  and  this  is  shown  by  their  association 
on  the  vases  with  the  ostriches,  which  were  well 
known  in  North  Africa,  but  not  in  Egypt  in  his- 
torical times.  In  the  figures,  then,  of  these  galleys 
we  see  the  means  by  which  a  widely  extended  trade 
was  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  can  thus 
understand  the  diffusion  of  a  peculiar  class  of  pot- 
tery from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  over 
that  sea.  Another  class  of  the  pottery  ('  Naqada,' 
pis.  xxxiv  and  xxxv),  with  spiral  patterns,  has  a 
similarity  to  the  early  Cypriote  pottery ;  not  only  in 
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the  spiral,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  on 
with  a  row  of  brushes  making  parallel  curves. 

Another  connection  with  Europe  is  seou  in  the 
figures  of  the  steatopygous  type  known  now  among 
the  Koranuas  on  the  Orange  River  in  South  Africa. 
Several  clay  figures  of  women  ('  Naqada,'  vi,  1 — 4), 
seated  on  the  ground  or  standing,  were  found  in  the 
graves.  These  have  the  steatopygous  form,  with  the 
euormous  thighs  and  great  lumbar  curve  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  Koranna.  Similar  figures 
have  been  found  in  Malta  ;  those  in  stone  are  com- 
monly called  the  Kabiri,  seven  of  them  haviug  been 
found  in  the  megalithic  temple  of  Hagiar  Kim ;  and 
another  is  in  the  Malta  Museum,  made  of  clay  like 
those  found  in  Egypt.  This  type  existed  also  in 
earlier  times  in  Europe,  as  three  or  four  ivory 
carvings  representing  it  have  been  found  in  tbe 
palasolithic  rock  cave  of  Brassempouy  in  Southern 
France  ('  L' Anthropologic,'  vi,  129).  Hence  this 
strange  variety  of  man  appears  to  have  been  steadily 
driven  southwards,  from  France,  from  Malta,  from 
Libya,  from  Somaliland,  step  by  step,  until  it  is 
only  known  now  in  the  south  end  of  Africa. 

The  similarity  of  a  four-edged  copper  dagger, 
which  was  found  in  a  grave  of  the  Libyan  invaders, 
to  the  type  of  dagger  or  rapier  known  in  Cyprus 
and  in  Mykense,  should  also  be  noted. 

Next  coming  to  a  later  age  of  the  Xllth  dynasty, 
or  about  2500  B.C.,  some  important  connections 
may  be  traced  with  Crete.  The  recent  explora- 
tions of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  there  have  brought  to 
light  some  sealstoues  ('  Hellenic  Journal,'  xiv,  327) 
which    are    almost    identical    in    pattern    with    the 
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scarabs  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  in  Egypt.  Also  some 
years  ago  pieces  of  a  very  unusual  painted  pottery 
were  found  in  tlie  rubbish  of  a  town  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  at  Kahun  ;  nothing  like  it  was  known,  and 
few  people  would  grant  its  age,  although  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  was  complete.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, some  pottery  of  the  same  fabric  and  colours 
has  been  found  in  Crete  associated  with  other  early 
remains. 

The  black  incised  pottery  came  up  again  in  a 
rather  different  form  and  style  in  Egypt,  associated 
with  the  XII — Xlllth  dynasty  at  Khataaneh,  at 
Kahun,  and  at  Tell  el  Yehudiyeh ;  and  this  points 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  and 
its  contact  not  only  with  Libyan  invaders,  but  with 
the  full  Egyptian  civilisation. 

And  in  this  same  age  appears  in  Egypt,  on  the 
pottery  at  Kahun,  a  series  of  symbols  which  appear 
to  be  foreign,  and  to  have  alphabetic  values,  as  they 
are  occasionally  grouped.  Such  symbols  occur 
again  later  on  the  pottery  of  another  foreign  settle- 
ment at  Gurob  in  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  both  of 
these  places  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fayum 
province.  And  now  recently  Mr.  Arthur  Evans 
has  found  that  these  signs  comprise  nearly  all  the 
signs  that  he  has  collected  from  seals,  quarry  marks, 
and  pottery  of  the  Mykensean  period  in  Crete  and 
in  Greece  ('  Hellenic  Journal,'  xiv,  349). 

On  turning  to  the  next  great  period  of  history, 
the  XVIIIth — XXth  dynasties  in  Egypt,  and  the 
so-called  Mykencean  age  in  Greece,  the  interchange 
of  products  is  so  frequent,  and  the  dating  of  the 
Greek  civilisation  is  so  close,  that  it  is  becoming  a 
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misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  a  prehistoric  age  at  all. 
We  really  know  as  niucli  of  the  people,  the  works, 
the  trade,  and  the  date  of  the  flourishing  age  of 
Mykenffi  as  we  do  about  many  countries  and  periods 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  historic.  Certainly  it 
is  far  less  dim  than  the  condition  of  our  own 
country  after  the  Roman  evacuation. 

The  spiral  patterns  are  one  of  the  main  links 
between  Egypt  and  Mykenffi.  The  quadruple  spiral 
found  on  Egyptian  ceilings  is  similar  to  that  which 
decorates  the  Mykencean  work,  as  on  one  of  the 
gravestones.  There  is,  however,  one  constant  dif- 
ference in  the  usage;  the  Egyptian  placed  his 
spirals  with  the  lines  joining  the  nearest  centres 
running  diagonally  to  the  outside  of  the  space,  the 
Mykensean  placed  them  in  lines  parallel  to  the  out- 
side. Another  favourite  combination  was  the  intro- 
duction of  lotus  flowers  to  fill  up  the  angles  between 
the  spirals  as  on  Egyptian  borders,  and  modified 
on  the  ceiling  of  Orchomenos. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  Mykensean 
lost  the  true  idea  of  the  lotus  flower,  not  being 
familiar  with  it  in  nature,  and  modified  it  into  a 
desio-n  which  owes  its  grace  entirely  to  an  arti- 
ficial geometrical  character  from  which  all  natural 
beauty  has  departed.  This  is  the  surest  sign  of  a 
borrowed  motive  when  we  find  it  unintelligently 
reproduced. 

Another  form  of  ceiling  design  is  the  long-linked 
S  spirals  as  used  on  the  ceiling  of  the  tomb  of 
Neferhotep,  and  more  schematically  in  another 
ceiling  pattern.  Now  this  design  suffers  the  same 
unintelligent  copying  and   substitution  of  a  geomc- 
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trical  for  a  natural  form  on  a  gold  breastplate  from 
Myken^  (Sclinclibardt's  '  Scbliemaun,'  fig.  256). 

Again  we  find  tlie  lotus  border,  which  in  Egypt 
is  always  shown  hanging  downward  as  a  garland 
of  flowers,  turned  both  up  and  down  so  as  to  fit 
together,  and  joined   with   the  S   scrolls  as  in  the 


Fig.  1. — Embossed  Gold  Band,  B(eotia  (Epli.  Arcli.  1892,  xii), 
SHOWING  Lotus  Flowers  keversed. 

Egyptian  form  on  the  ceiling.  Not  content  with 
reversing  the  lotus  so  as  to  fill  the  intermediate 
spaces,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  lotus  border  stand- 
ing upright  entirely,  and  so  ignored  the  natural 
design  of  the  pendant  droop  of  the  flowers  which 
the  Egyptians  always  observed.  Here,  again,  bor- 
rowing of  designs  is  plainly  shown  by  the  original 
meaning  being  lost  to  sight. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  the  further 
travels  of  these  motives.  The  connection  of  Celtic 
ornament  with  Mykensean  is  so  generally  agreed  on, 
especially  since  Mr.  Arthur  Evans'  studies  upon   it, 
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that  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  point.  Suffi- 
cient for  our  starting-point  in  Europe  is  it  to  show 
that  the  motives  of  Mykenasan  art  are  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  perver- 
sions of  them  from  nature  to  convention  and  geo- 
metry all  occur  on  theMykeneean  side,  thus  proving 
tliat  art  to  have  borrowed  from  Egypt,  and  not  to 
have  independently  invented  such  designs. 

The  adaptation  of  spirals  to  the  surfaces  of 
columns  is  found  in  Egypt  at  Tell  el  Amarna  (pi.  x), 
the  spirals  being  arranged  as  usual  with  lines  joining 
the  nearest  centres  running  diagonally ;  and  spirals 
are  also  the  characteristic  ornament  of  columns  at 
Mykenge.  But  here  the  adapter  kept  to  his  idea 
of  a  band  of  spirals,  and  got  over  the  stiffness  of 
such  on  a  column  by  turning  his  bands  diagonally. 
It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the  radical  difference  of 
diagonal  spirals  and  banded  spirals  is  carried  out 
so  thoroughly  each  in  its  own  peculiar  home. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  connection  of  date  between  Egypt  and 
Greece.  This  subject  has  been  the  ground  of  more 
persistent  controversy,  and  a  more  eager  desire  to 
deny  legitimate  evidence,  than  any  question  of 
modern  times  outside  of  the  theological  world. 
The  active  attacks  on  Schliomann's  conclusions, 
when  all  his  discoveries  were  called  Byzantine,  and 
the  later  vehemence  of  Lieutenant  Botticher's  theory 
that  Hissarlik  was  a  cinerary  cemetery,  have  yet 
their  present  parallels ;  a  full  statement  of  the 
evidences,  therefore,  which  show  the  date  of  the 
Mykenoean  civilisation  is  desirable. 

The  well-known  inlaid  daggers,    with  figures  of 
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warriors  fighting,  are  so  familiar  in  illustration  that 
we  need  not  produce  them  here ;  and  the  parallel 
of  their  workmanship,  with  bands  of  figures  in  gold 
and  niello  inlaid  in  the  bronze  blade,  to  the  similar 
mode  of  decoration  on  the  dagger  of  Queen  Aah- 
hotep  is  so  well  recognised  that  we  need  hardly  refer 
to  it.  It  is  agreed  that  this  gives  a  strong  con- 
nection between  the  Mykenasan  methods  and  those 
used  in  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  e.g.  There  is,  however,  another  dagger, 
not  so  generally  known,  which  has  other  parallels 
in  Egypt.  On  this  we  see  a  cat  hunting  in  the 
marshes,  catching  ducks  amid  the  papyri ;  and  we 


Fig.  2.— Cat  hunting  Ducks,  Dagger.     Myken>^. 

(Mitt.  AvcL.  lust.  1882,  viii.) 

note  also  the  wavy  line  of  the  canal  across  the 
field.  Now  in  Egypt  the  hunting  cat  is  often  seen, 
as  on  a  well-known  fresco  in  the  British  Museum 
of  the  XVIIIth  dynasty,  or  about  1500  c.c.  And 
on  the  wall  paintings  at  Tell  el  Amarna  there  is  a 
piece  showing  the  same  drawing  of  a  canal  as  a 
wavy  bend,  with  papyri  at  its  side.  The  other 
side  of  the  dagger  from  Mykeme  again  shows 
the  same  desi2cn :    and  the  fishes  in  the  water  are 
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closely  like  the  Egyptian  paintings,  both  in  the 
early  tombs  and  at  the  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahri. 
Note  also  the  manner  in  which  the  feline  hind  legs 
are  stretched  out  straight  behind,  and  tlien  see  just 
the  same  treatment  in  the  lion  springing  on  a  bull, 
on  the  pavement  fresco  at  Tell  el  Amarna,  of  about 
1380  B.C. 


Fig.  3. — Lion  springing  on  Bull.    Fresco.    Tell  el 
Amarna  Pavement. 

Turning  to  more  definite  dates  than  those  of 
style,  we  find  a  long  series  of  precisely  dated  re- 
mains, ])otli  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  A  tomb 
which  I  opened  at  Kahun  gave  a  series  of  burials 
which  are  dated  by  scarabs  of  Tahutmes  III  to 
about  1450  B.C.  At  first  I  hesitated  at  dating  the 
tomb  so  early  as  these  remains,  because  it  contained 
beads   which  I  did  not  know  to  liave  been   made 
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quite  so  far  back.  Since  then  I  found  exactly 
similar  beads  in  a  foundation  deposit  of  Tahutmes 
III,  and  hence  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
the  burials  to  that  reign.  This  change  of  dating  is 
only  due  to  having  been 
perhaps  over-cautious  in 
adopting,  to  begin  with, 
the  latest  possible  date 
that  could  be  supposed 
indicated.  At  1450  B.C., 
then,  may  be  dated  a  fine 
vase  of  theMykena3an  or 
Aegean  style  with  ivy- 
leaf  pattern,  found  in  this 
tomb.  To  this  same  date 
also  belong  the  figures 
(Fig.  4)  of  vases  of  un- 
mistakably Mykenasan 
style  in  the  paintings  of 
the  tomb  of  Rekhmara 
at    Thebes,    brought    as 

tribute  by  the  Kefti  of  the  Mediterranean.  One 
of  them  here  shown  has  the  same  fluted  body  (Fig. 
5)    as    a    cup  from    Myken^e;    the  same   band  of 


Fig.  t.— Vase,  Tomb  op 
Rekhmara  (Prisse  Art). 


Fig.  5.— Fluted  Gold  Cup.     Myken^e. 

(Mycenae,  No.  342.) 
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rosettes  (Fig.   6)  as  on  another  cup  from  Mykenns ; 
and  the  decoration  of    an  animal's  liead  in  metal 


Fig.  6.— Gold  Cup  with  Kosextes.     Myken^. 
(Mycenae,  No.  344.) 

as  a  cover,  which  reminds  us  of  the  bull's  head  in 
silver  from  Mykonae,  which  may  well  have  been  a 
vase  cover.  Other  vases  in  this  tomi)  also  resemble 
those  of  MykenjB  in  forms  and  designs. 

Passing  on  now  for  about  fifty  years  to  the  reign 
of  Amenhotep  III,  there  is  a  large  scarab  of  that 
king  found  in  a  grave  of  the  Mykena3an  cemetery 
at  lalysos  ('  Mykenische  Vasen,'  Taf.  E,  1) ;  a  piece 
of  glazed  ware  with  the  king's  name  found  in  a 
building  by  the  lion  gate  of  Mykena3  ('  Ephemeris,' 
1891,  iii,  3  and  4) ;  another  piece  of  glaze  of  this 
king  found  in  the  forty-ninth  grave  of  Mykenas 
('  Ephemeris,'  1888,  iii,  156) ;  a  scarab  of  his  queen 
Tyi,  found  in  a  room  of  the  palace  at  Mykena? 
('  Ephemeris,'  1887,  xiii,  21)  ;  and  another  scarab  of 
Tyi  found  in  grave  93  of  the  cemetery,  of  My- 
kengean  age,  at  Enkomi  in  Cyprus,  now  in  the  gem 
room,  British  Museum.  Here  are  five  clear  datings 
of  one  single  reign,  about  1414 — 1379  B.C.;  and,  so 
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far  as  is  known,  the  scarabs  of  this  king  and  queen 
were  never  imitated  in  later  ages ;  certainly  the 
glaze  and  colours  of  these  pieces  belong  to  the 
period  of  this  reign. 

In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Amenhotep  IV,  who 
changed  his  name  to  Akhenaten  on  his  change  of 
religion,  we  have  even  more  abundant  evidences. 
At  Enkomi,  in  Cyprus,  was  found  a  fine  gold  collar 
of  Egyptian  work  in  tomb  93  of  the  Mykena^an 
cemetery ;  there  are  nine  different  patterns  of  gold 
pendants  in  this,  and  eight  of  the  nine  are  well- 
known  designs  of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  IV,  but 
are  not  found  in  a  century  later ;  the  ninth  type  is 
a  variant  of  these,  which  I  do  not  remember  having 
yet  met  with.  Even  the  lotus,  which  is  one  of 
these  forms,  and  is  so  common  in  Egypt  in  all  ages, 
has  here  the  very  narrow  petals  and  special  curve 
which  is  exactly  like  the  lotus  inlay  of  this  reign. 
In  the  same  cemeterj^  was  found  a  metal  ring  of 
Amenhotep  IV,  probably  before  his  change  of  re- 
ligion, as  the  god  Ptali  is  named  upon  it ;  many 
scarabs  of  this  king  name  the  gods,  before  his  con- 
version to  the  monotheistic  sun-worship.  Further, 
every  point  of  the  style  of  this  ring  in  form  and 
engraving  is  exactly  like  numerous  metal  rings  of 
the  reign.  Beside  this  another  metal  ring  was 
found  at  Enkomi,  which  appears  to  be  a  Cypriote 
imitation  of  Egyptian  work.  The  design  is  a  king- 
sitting  on  a  throne  with  a  queen  handing  Inm  a 
lotus ;  the  engraving  and  the  design  is  exactly 
in  the  style  of  Amenhotop  IV,  and  the  motive  is 
strikingly  like  that  of  the  scene  in  a  tomb  at  Tell  el 
Araarna,  where  the  queen  stands  before  him  helping 
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him  to  wine.  It  should  also  be  noted,  as  showing 
that  these  can  hardly  be  later  revivals,  that  the 
fabric,  the  massive  style  of  the  bezel  joined  in  one 
smooth  mass  to  the  ring,  is  exactly  that  of  this 
reign,  and  is  unknown  in  later  times.  Although 
some  late  rings  are  massive,  the  bezel  is  always 
partly  detached  from  the  ring,  and  no  one  who 
knows  these  styles  of  form  could  ever  mistake  one 
for  the  other.  But  in  Egypt  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  prodigious  datings  of  this  reign,  in  the  great 
waste-heaps  of  the  palace  at  Tell  el  Amaru  a.  Here 
about  a  hundred  dated  objects  of  this  reign,  and 
of  that  before  and  after  it,  were  found,  without  a 
trace  of  any  later  objects  whatever.  Mixed  with 
these  dated  objects  were  over  1400  fragments  of 
Mykensean  vases,  which  probably  represent  about 
800  whole  vases.  In  the  palace  itself  scarcely  any- 
thing remained,  and  very  few  dated  objects;  yet 
hero  nine  pieces  of  Mykeuaaan  ware  were  also 
found,  giving  in  fact  a  higher  proportion  to  the 
dated  objects  than  is  seen  in  the  rubbish  mounds. 
No  form  of  archaeological  evidence  could  be  more 
decisive,  as,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  both 
dated  objects  and  pottery,  and  the  total  absence  of 
anything  after  1350  B.C.,  there  is  no  rational  pos- 
sibility of  chance  admixture  or  mistakes.  Beside 
these  many  other  pieces  of  Mykenasan  pottery  have 
been  found  at  Gurob,  in  a  town  of  about  1500 — 
1150  B.C.,  which  servo  as  additional  illustration,  and 
some  of  which  are  absolutely  dated  to  about  1 100, 
1350,  and  1200  b.c. 

Of  more  vague  datings  there  are  Egyptian  agate 
pendants  in   the  grave    3  at  ]\Iykena3,  and    at  En- 
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komi,  like  those  of  about  1250  b.c.  ;  the  anchor-like 
design  on  Mykengean  gold  work  (graves  3  and  4) 
is  like  that  on  a  vase  from  Gurob,  about  1250 
B.C.  ;  the  hollowed  rock-crystal  knob  painted  inside 
from  MykeiiEe  is  of  the  same  fabric  as  hollowed 
rock-crystal  scarab  painted  inside  from  Gurob 
about  1280  B.C.;  the  gold  pin  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  found  in  grave  66  at  Enkomi  is  the  same  as 
one  found  at  Gurob ;  the  blue  glass  from  grave  1  at 
Mykente  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  Ramessu 
II  about  1250  b.c.  ;  the  blue  glazed  ware  in  grave  2 
at  Mykena3  is  like  that  of  Ramessu  II;  and  a 
great  quantity  in  grave  66  at  Enkomi  is  identical  in 
colour,  form,  and  design  with  vases  of  Ramessu  II, 
about  1250  b.c,  and  was  undoubtedly  made  in 
Egypt. 

A  scarab  in  the  British  Museum  from  Kurium 
has  received  some  notice,  owing  to  its  being  found 
with  a  Mykensean  vase  of  late  style.  The  scarab  is 
very  closely  similar  to  one  of  Eamessu  II  in  outline, 
form  of  the  back,  and  mode  of  cutting,  and  such 
fabric  is  not  known  in  later  times.  It  bears  a 
figure  of  the  god  Thotli  seated,  with  the  sun  and 
moon  on  his  head,  perhaps  referring  to  his  connec- 
tion with  the  god  Khonsu.  This  type  of  Thoth, 
either  as  an  ibis-headed  man  or  as  a  baboon,  is  one 
of  the  commonest  designs  on  scarabs  of  Ramessu  II. 
I  know  of  some  sixteen  with  this  god,  two  of  which 
have  the  winged  disc  over  the  head,  as  on  the 
Kurium  scarab.  If  I  have  paused  thus  to  show 
how  in  style  and  subject  this  scarab  is  identified 
with  the  works  of  Ramessu  II,  it  is  because  this 
has  been  by  some  curious  chance  attributed  to  a  far 
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later  age,  and  has  been  set  forth  as  a  dating  point. 
How  such  a  mistake  arose  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  the 
Enkomi  cemetery  another  scarab  of  Eamessu  II 
was  also  found.  Some  blue  glaze  from  the  beehive 
tomb  at  the  Heraion  is  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of 
Ramessu  II ;  and  the  glazes  in  grave  -i  at  Myken^e 
most  resemble  those  of  about  1200 — 1100  B.C. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  or  three  later  data.  False- 
necked  vases  of  the  Myken^ean  type  are  found  re- 
presented on  the  tomb  of  Ramessu  III  (1150  B.C.), 
but  the  patterns  are  not  like  those  already  noticed, 
and  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  style;  other  false- 
necked  vases  of  debased  style  are  found  dated  to 
about  1180  B.C.  at  Gurob;  and  a  very  debased  form 
in  rough  pottery  is  found  as  late  as  Ramessu  VI, 
about  1120  B.C.,  at  Tell  el  Yehudiyeh.  The  latest 
datum  ever  claimed  is  that  of  a  false-necked  Myke- 
ngean  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  found  in  a  toml)  of  a  grandson  of 
Painezem,  who  died  somewhere  in  the  tenth  century 
B.C.  But  on  the  same  authority  (whether  English 
or  Arab  is  not  known)  it  is  stated  that  the  following 
objects  were  found  with  it:— a  wooden  hippopo- 
tamus, which  is  perhaps  of  about  2600  B.C.,  a  white 
burnished  pilgrim  bottle,  certainly  of  the  end  of  the 
XVIIlth  dynasty,  about  1400  B.C.,  a  glass  scarab 
from  a  pectoral  of  about  1300 — 1000  B.C.,  and  a 
violet  glazed  vase  and  cover,  which  is  probably  of 
Ptolemaic  age,  and  certainly  not  before  500  b.c. 
It  is  impossible  to  attach  any  historical  value  to 
such  a  jumble  of  objects,  which  appear  to  be  just  a 
dealer's  chance  grouping  imposed  on  an  unwary 
buyer  at  Thebes. 
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To  resume,  then,  we  have  absolute  datings  of 
the  following  reigns  : 

TwoofTaliutmesIII      ....     1503— 1449  B.C. 
Fiveof  AmenliotepIII  .  .  .  •     1414— 1379  B.C. 

Three  of  AmenbotepIY  .  •  .     1383— 1365  B.C. 

One  of  Tutankhamen      ....     1353—1344  B.C. 
One  (and  many  vague  ones)  of  Ramessu  II     .     1-75 — 1208  B.C. 
(Later  examples  are  only  debased  imitations.) 

Besides  these  numbers  of  examples,  there  are  the 
hundreds  of  vases  of  Tell  el  Amarna  under  Amen- 
hotep  IV,  which  we  cannot  count  separately ;  and 
many  close  parallels  of  style  which  may  with  all 
reasonable  grounds  be  safely  attributed  within  fifty 
years  either  way,  and  which  all  agree  with  the 
dating  in  the  above  reigns. 

To  turn  again  to  the  similar  designs,  we  have  on 
the  fresco  pavement  at  Tell  el  Amarna  a  most 
spirited  figure  of  a  bull  galloping  amid  the  papyrus 
thickets  ('  Tell  el  Amarna,'  pis.  iii,  iv).  This  is 
much  the  same  subject  as  is  seen  on  the  gold  cups 
from  Vapheio  (Schuchhardt,  p.  350),  only  in  the 
Greek  instance  the  hind  legs  of  the  bull  are  placed 
together  more  like  the  treatment  of  the  legs  of  the 
cats  on  the  Mykenosan  dagger,  or  the  lion  on  the 
Tell  el  Amarna  pavement.  Yet  the  broad  fact  is, 
that  just  in  the  very  town  in  Egypt  w^here  remains 
of  many  hundred  Mykentean  vases  are  found,  we 
meet  with,  for  the  first  time,  most  spirited  drawings 
of  instantaneous  motion.  Greece  and  Egypt  take 
the  same  step  at  the  same  time;  which  was  the 
borrower  we  cannot  yet  say.  Another  instance  of 
a  graceful  little  figare  of  a  galloping  calf  may  be 
quoted  from  the  same  pavement. 

We  even  find  the  same  mythological  or  fabulous 
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gryphon  in  both  lands.  Below  is  shown  the  bird- 
headed  gryphon  of  the  god  Mentu,  as  figured  on 
the  axe  made  by  King  Aahmes  about  1580  B.C.,  and 
found  witli  liis  mother  Aah-hotep  (Fig.  7).  Next 
is  the  galloping  gryphon  in  gold  work  found  at 
Mykenfe  (Fig.  8).     With  these  we  may  compare  an 


Fig.  7.— Gryphon  on  Axe  of  Queen  Aah-hotep.  xviii  dyn. 
Fig.  8. — Gryphon  of  Gold.     Mykenae  (Mycenae,  No.  ti72). 

exquisite  piece  of  wood  carviug  (Fig.  *.»)  fouud  by 
Lepsius  in  Egypt,  and  believed  to  have  come  from 
the  tomb  of  a  priest  of  Astartc,  named  Sarobina, 
evidently  a  foreigner,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Amenhotep  IV.  The  work  appears  to  be  purely 
Mykeua^an,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  that 
style.      Not  only  have  we  the   gryphon    on  it,  but 
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also  the  palms  and  the  cloud-pattern  which  appear 
on  the  Vapheio  cups. 


Fig.  9.— Wood  Carving.     Memphis  (Berlin  Museum). 


To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  say  that  some  pieces  of 
workmanship  are  allied  with  Egyptian  work  of 
about  1600  B.C.,  but  the  continuous  series  of  con- 
nections begins  at  about  1500  B.C.,  and  runs  on  to 
about  1200  B.C.,  after  which  two  or  three  debased 
examples  last  till  1100  B.C.  After  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  connection  until  we  reach  the  Psammetic 
ao-e.  Moreover  we  may  distinguish  plainly  an 
earlier  and  a  later  style  in  the  Myken^ean  vases, 
and  these  correspond  according  to  the  objects  found 
with  them  to  about  1500 — 1350  B.C.,  and  1350 — 
1200  B.C.  Lastly,  we  may  turn  to  an  instance  of 
the  borrowing  of  Grreek  work  in  the  seventh 
century  from  the  Egyptian  type,  as  shown  in  a 
limestone  statuette  from  Naukratis,  compared 
with  a  glazed  figure  of  pure  Egyptian  work.     The 
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influence  of  Egypt  on  historic  Greek  art  has  long 
been  recognised ;  but  it  was  probably  more  due  to 
the  statuettes  of  bronze  and  glaze  that  were  carried 
by  trade  all  over  the  civilised  world,  than  influenced 
by  the  great  statues  in  Egyptian  shrines,  which 
w^ere  probably  seldom  seen  by  a  foreigner. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Egyptian 
work  of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  was  revived  by  Greek 
influence,  but  such  is  certainly  not  the  case.  For- 
tunately the  Egyptian  often  placed  dedications  on 
his  bronzes,  and  these  recording  the  name  of  the 
owner  suffice  to  show  pretty  closely  the  date  of  the 
bronze,  owing  to  the  rapid  changes  in  the  fashion 
of  the  names.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  chronological  series  of  bronzes  ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  it  is  seen  how  steadily  the  Egyptian  art 
deteriorated  from  1000  B.C.  down  to  the  Roman 
age.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  lift  due  to  Greek 
influence,  and  the  mixture  of  styles  that  sometimes 
ensued  was  only  a  mutual  degradation. 
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Tbere  were  two  Oliver  Goldsmiths.  One  all 
know  well, — the  friend  of  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
author  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  and  '  The  De- 
serted Village.'  The  other  was  so  obscure  that  my 
belief  that  he  is  unknown  to  every  Fellow  but  three 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  is  not  likely  to 
be  challenged. 

The  obscurer  Goldsmith  was  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  greater.  He  hved  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he 
was  a  Collector  of  Customs  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century;  and  in  1825,  in  humble  imitation  of 
his  great-uncle's  '  Deserted  Village,'  he  published  a 
poem  entitled  '  The  Rising  Village.'  In  the  begin- 
ning he  thus  addresses  his  brother  Henry,  grand- 
son of  Goldsmith's  brother  Henry,  to  whom  '  The 
Traveller '  is  dedicated  : 

"  If  tlieu  adowu  your  cheek  a  tear  should  flow 
For  Auburn's  village  and  its  speechless  woe  ; 
If  while  you  weep  you  think  the  'lowly  train' 
Their  early  joys  can  never  more  regain ; 
Come  turn  with  me  where  happier  prospects  rise. 
Beneath  the  sternness  of  Acadian  skies. 
A7id  tliou,  dear  spirit,  whose  harmonious  lay 
Didst  lovely  Auburn's  pierciny  ivoes  display, 
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Do  thou  to  thy  fond  relative  impart 

Some  portion  of  thy  sweet  poetic  art  ; 

Like  thine,  oh  !  let  my  verse  as  gently  flow, 

While  truth  and  virtue  in  my  numbers  glow  ; 

And  guide  my  pen  with  thy  bewitching  hand, 

To  paint  the  Kising  Village  of  the  land." 

He  then  depicts  the  rise  of  a  colonial  hamlet: 

"  Oh  !  none  can  tell  but  they  who  sadly  share 
The  bosom's  anguish  and  its  wild  despair, 
What  dire  distress  awaits  the  hardy  bands 
That  venture  first  ou  bleak  and  desert  lands ; 
How  great  the  pain,  the  danger,  and  the  toil 
Which  mark  the  first  rude  culture  of  the  soil. 
When  looking  round,  the  lonely  settler  sees 
His  home  amid  a  wilderness  of  trees  : 
How  sinks  his  heart  in  those  deep  solitudes, 
Whore  not  a  voice  upon  his  ear  intrudes ; 
Where  solemn  silence  all  the  waste  pervades. 
Heightening  the  horror  of  its  gloomy  shades. 
Save  where  the  sturdy  woodman's  strokes  resound. 
That  strew  the  fallen  forest  on  the  ground  !" 

At  lengtb  — 

"  The  golden  corn  triumphant  waves  its  head." 

Next,   the    settler    escapes  a   band    of   attacking 
savages,  and — 

"  Around  his  dwelling  scattered  huts  extend. 
Whilst  every  hut  affords  another  friend." 

And— 

"  His  perils  vanished  and  his  fears  o'ercome. 
Sweet  hope  portrays  a  happy,  peaceful  home. 
On  every  side  fair  prospects  charm  his  eyes. 
And  future  joys  in  every  thought  arise. 
His  rising  crops,  with  rich  luxuriance  crowned, 
In  waving  softness  shed  their  freshness  round  ; 
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By  Nature  nourished,  by  her  bounty  blest, 
He  looks  to  Heaven,  and  lulls  his  cares  to  rest. 
*  *  *  -K-  *  -jf 

In  some  lone  spot  of  consecrated  ground, 
Whose  silence  spreads  a  holy  gloom  around, 
The  village  church,  in  unadorned  array. 
Now  lifts  its  turret  to  the  opening  day. 
How  sweet  to  see  the  villagers  repair 
In  groups  to  pay  their  adoration  there  ! " 

After  an  invocation  to  "  heaven-born  Faith,"  the 
coming  of    the  merchant    and  the   doctor  are    de- 
scribed, and  after  them  the  chance  schoolmaster, — 
"  Some  poor  wanderer  of  the  human  race. 
Whose  greatest  source  of  knowledge  or  of  skill 
Consists  in  reading  and  in  writing  ill. 

•X-  #  -Sfr  -x-  ^  -x- 

While  time  thus  rolls  his  rapid  years  away, 

The  Village  rises  gently  into  day. 

How  sweet  it  is,  at  first  approach  of  moru, 

Before  the  silvery  dew  has  left  the  lawn, 

When  warriug  winds  are  sleeping  yet  on  high. 

Or  breathe  as  softly  as  the  bosom's  sigh. 

To  gain  some  easy  hill's  ascending  height. 

Where  all  the  landscape  brightens  with  delight, 

And  boundless  prospects  stretched  on  every  side 

Proclaim  the  country's  industry  and  pride  ! 

Here  the  broad  marsh  extends  its  open  plain. 

Until  its  limits  touch  the  distant  main ; 

There  verdant  meads  along  the  uplands  spring, 

And  grateful  odours  to  the  breezes  fling  ; 

Here  crops  of  grain  in  rich  luxuriance  rise, 

And  wave  their  golden  riches  to  the  skies  ; 

There  smiling  orchards  interrupt  the  scene, 

Or  gardens  bounded  by  some  fence  of  green; 

The  farmer's  cottage  bosomed  'mong  the  trees. 

Whose  spreading  branches  shelter  from  the  breeze  ; 
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The  windiug  stream  that  turns  the  busy  mill, 
Whose  clacking  echoes  o'er  the  distant  hill ; 
The  neat  white  church,  beside  whose  walls  are  spread 
The  grass-clad  hillocks  of  the  sacred  dead." 
In  the  work  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  jun.,  we  have  an 
exact  exemplification  of  the  earliest  colonial  writ- 
ing. Amid  the  rude  conditions  of  an  incipient 
community  literature  is  an  exotic,  its  representa- 
tives are  handicapped  by  a  thousand  difficulties, 
their  performances  are  puerile,  and  the  marked 
quality  in  those  performances  is  servile  imitation  of 
whatever  masters  chance  to  be  to  hand.  The  year 
1825  is,  in  a  colony,  a  long  time  ago.  Seriously, 
it  has  the  actual  flavour  of  antiquity  ;  for  antiquity 
is  a  relative  matter,  depending  on  historical  changes 
and  not  on  simple  lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  colonies 
changes  come  swiftly.  The  relativity  of  the  senti- 
ment of  antiquity  was  once  brought  home  to  me 
during  a  trip  on  one  of  the  Rhine  steamboats,  when 
I  happened  to  remark  to  a  friend  that  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  the  region  ceased  to  impress  me  with 
their  age,  because  I  had  just  come  from  the  ruins 
and  monuments  of  Rome.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  is 
what  I  felt  about  Rome  ;  1  had  just  come  from 
Egypt." 

The  intellectual  changes  which  have  taken  place 
ni  Nova  Scotia  since  1825  render  the  work  of  its 
literary  men  of  to-day  a  great  contrast  to  that  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  jun.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
to  give  some  account  of  the  usual  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  a  colonial  literature. 

Before  we  reach  the  younger  Goldsmith,  however, 
there  was    a    time  when  things  were  even  cruder, 
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and  when  no  attempts  at  anything  akin  to  literary 
writing  were  made  except  by  an  occasional  tarrier 
from  some  older  centre  of  culture.  Some  makers 
of  jingles  on  local  subjects  there  were,  but  they 
were  unworthy  of  record  and  have  perished  with 
their  generation.  The  clearing  of  bushland  with 
the  axe,  the  building  of  a  log  home,  the  cultivation 
of  scanty  crops  under  difficulties,  were  too  arduous 
to  leave  room  for  a  love  of  books,  even  had  the 
books  been  procurable  ;  while  the  official,  profes- 
sional, and  military  classes,  or  rather  class,  to  whom 
such  tasks  w^ere  not  appointed,  was  too  small  to  be 
of  account.  Add  the  almost  total  lack  of  high-class 
schools,  the  solitariness  of  the  stray  lover  of  books, 
the  bad  roads  and  slow  mails,  and  one  easily  under- 
stands how  only  an  occasional  clergyman,  retired 
officer,  or  the  spouse  of,  say,  some  chaplain  in  a 
garrison  town,  can  be  found  paying  court  to  the 
pen.  Thus  Mrs.  Frances  Brooke,  wife  of  such  a 
chaplain  at  Quebec  about  1766,  wrote  the  first 
Canadian  novel,  '  The  History  of  Emily  Montague.' 
A  remarkably  trashy  novel  it  is.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  series  of  letters  between  several  highly  affected 
society  persons,  and  the  point  of  the  book  is  that 
Emily  cannot  possibly  marry  Colonel  Rivers  be- 
cause he  has  only  his  half-pay  and  the  prospect  of 
an  estate  of  about  £400  a  year  ;  so  she  swoons  and 
languishes  to  the  extent  of  three  volumes  !  In 
feeling  and  every  other  quality  it  is  but  a  ridiculous 
imitation  of  Richardson's  '  Pamela,'  first  published 
in  1741,  twenty-five  years  before. 

Such  was  the  stage  which  preceded  '  The  Rising 
Viliaofe.'      With  works  such  as  the  latter  there  was 
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one  striking  advance ;  there  was  at  least  an  attempt 
to  treat  subjects  taken  directly  from  surroundings 
in  the  new  land.  Here  is  found  the  first  faint 
spark  of  the  divine  fire  of  originality.  The  ideas  of 
'  The  Rising  Village '  would  never  have  suggested 
themselves  in  England ;  they  aim  at  creating  a 
picture  of  the  hopes  and  struggles  of  a  new  coun- 
try. But  there  is  this  limited  originality  in  choice 
of  subject  only,  the  treatment  and  the  diction 
remaining  slavishly  imitative.  In  reading  through 
a  number  of  the  small,  crude,  badly  printed  volumes 
which  form  the  output  of  a  period  of  the  kind — 
such  as  the  Canadian  verse  collection  in  the  Toronto 
Public  Library — whose  value  is  solely  historical 
as  illustrating  the  origins  of  thought,  it  is  won- 
derful how  rare  even  so  slight  a  spark  of  origi- 
nality is.  It  is  through  such  a  perusal  that  one 
realises  the  extreme  difficulty  of  thinking  absolutely 
fresh  thought,  unaided  by  any  kind  of  pioneer  or 
model.  If  the  Hugos,  Tennysons,  and  Goethes  seem 
to  us  to  have  creative  powers,  we  may  ask  ourselves 
what  they  would  have  been  without  the  hints  and 
impulses  given  them  by  precursors ;  and  we  learn  to 
value  the  work  of  those  who  first  made  studies  of 
the  beauty  of  the  new  world  of  objects  around 
them,  and  began  to  divine  the  special  sphere  of 
colonial  art — the  development  of  that  new  world's 
native  store  of  the  beautiful.  Let  one  go  with  an 
Indian  for  guide  far  along  some  primeval  chain  of 
lakes  and  streams,  and  he  will  learn  of  a  majesty 
and  a  loveliness  which  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  literature  of  Europe.  Let  him  become  a  reader 
of  the  quaint  French  chronicles  of  the   early  pio- 
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neers  of  New  France,  and  he  will  find  there  a  field 
of  chivalry  full  of  tempting  subjects  for  the  pen. 
Let  him  put  his  ear  to  the  heart  of  a  new  nation, 
and  he  will  discover  a  fountain  of  emotions  ready 
for  the  poem  and  the  novel. 

Besides  those  commonplace  themes  which  will  be 
found  in  all  volumes  of  fifth-rate  verse,  we  meet 
in  the  output  of  the  period  mentioned  a  certain 
proportion  upon  '  The  Canadian  Maple  Leaf ;'  upon 
'  October,'  with  its  crystalline  air  and  wondrous 
forest  colours  ;  or  upon  some  lake  or  river  near  the 
writer's  home ;  and  almost  always  something  on  the 
Indian,  full  of  false,  half  old-world  sentiment.  Li, 
for  example,  '  The  Huron  Chief  and  other  Poems,' 
a  volume  published  at  Montreal  in  1830  by  Adam 
Kidd,  take  the  lines — 

"  I'm  the  chieftain  of  this  mountain — 

Times  and  seasons  found  me  here ; 

My  drink  has  been  the  crystal  fountain, 

My  food  the  wild  moose  or  the  deer. 

•X-  ^  *  -x-  ^ 

But  though  I've  shared  the  worst  of  ills 
The  Christian  foeman  could  devise, 

Yet  on  those  wild  untravelled  hills 
Of  him  I'd  make  no  sacrifice." 

The  true  Indian  never   spoke   nor   thought  like 
that  !     Here  is  the  true  Indian,  from  a   poem  by 
Pauline  Johnson,  the  Mohawk  poetess  of  to-day  : 
''He  turned   like  a  hunted    lion.       'I   know   not  fear!' 

said  he. 
And  the    words    outleapt  from    his   shrunken  lips  in  the 
language  of  the  Cree  : 
'I'll  fight  you  white-skins  one  by  one  till   I   kill   you 
all  .  .   .  ."' 
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And  these  are  the  words  of  bis  wife : 
"  '  Stand  back  !    stand  back,   you  white-skins,  touch  that 

dead  man  to  your  shame ; 
You  have  stolen  my  father's  spirit,  but  his  body  I  only  can 

claim. 
You  have  killed  him,  but  you  shall  not  dare  to  touch  him 

now  he's  dead ; 
You   have  cursed  him,  called  him  a  cattle  thief,  though 

you  robbed  him  first  of  bread ; 
Robbed  him  and  robbed  my  people  :    look  there  at  that 

shrunken  face, 
Starved  with  a  hollow  hunger  we  owe  to  you  and  your 

race.'" 
This  is   the  Canadian  verse  of  to-day,  however. 
To  return  to  the  earlier  period,  here  is  '  The  Maple 
Leaf '  subject  in  about  its  common  form  : 

"  All  hail  to  the  broad-leaved  maple. 

With  its  fair  and  changeful  dress — 
A  type  of  our  youthful  country 

In  its  pride  and  loveliness. 
'Mid  the  dark-browed  firs  and  cedars 

Her  livelier  colours  shine 
Like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  future 

On  the  settler's  hut  of  pine." 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  the  echoes  of  Byron, 
Moore,  and  Wordsworth  in  these  productions  ;  tlicy 
are  much  the  same  as  tlie  corresponding  class  of 
poetasters  in  Britain. 

It  will  be  remarked  tliat  nearly  all  the  foregoing 
references  have  been  to  verse,  not  prose.  The 
reason  is  that  verse,  not  prose,  is  the  usual  earl}^ 
form  of  attempt  at  literary  expression.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  colonial  literatures  tend  to  bec^in 
with  poetry. 
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At  length  a  third  period  arrives.  The  country 
becomes  settled,  roads  improve,  men  prosper,  towns 
grow,  good  schools  and  libraries  mviltiply,  and  books 
are  imported  largely.  The  thought  and  art  of  the 
colony  then  commence  to  march  with  those  of  the 
great  world,  and  a  true  colonial  literature  takes  root, 
the  evolution  of  which,  roughly  speaking,  proceeds 
as  follows  : 

First. — Historical  sketches. 

Second. — Poetry. 

Third. — Natural  science. 

Fourth . — Fiction. 

Fifth.  —  Philosophy,  moral  and  political,  and 
thence  to  psychology  and  the  more  difficult  and 
complex  flights. 

We  can  easily  understand  why  historical  sketches 
come  first,  as  they  are  a  necessity  to  certain  con- 
troversies, and  to  some  public  and  private  interests. 
But  why  does  poetry  come  next  ? — that  is  to  say, 
earliest  in  point  of  spontaneity  ? 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  :  one,  that  verse 
does  not  in  its  lyrical  and  simpler  forms  demand  as 
severe  an  effort  as  a  long  work  of  fiction  ;  another, 
that  it  is  the  natural  medium  of  incoherent  feelings 
and  thoughts,  owing  to  its  greater  element  of 
music.  The  motives  now  in  question  are  incipient 
local  patriotism  and  incipient  perception  of  the 
local  materials  of  art.  I  shall  not  burden  the 
listener  with  the  crude  steps  by  which  these  sources 
of  inspiration  have  developed,  but  shall  exemplify 
their  possibilities  by  passages  from  present  writers. 

William  Wilfred  Campbell's  '  To  the  Lakes '  will 
illustrate  local  beauty  : 
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''With  purple  glow  at  even, 

With  crimson  waves  at  dawn, 
Cool  bending  blue  of  heaven, 

0  blue  lakes  pulsing  on  ; 
Lone  haunts  of  wilding  creatures  dead  to  wrong, 
Your  trance  of  mystic  beauty 

Is  wove  into  my  song. 

"  I  know  no  gladder  dreaming 

In  all  the  haunts  of  men, 
I  know  no  silent  seeming 

Like  to  your  shore  and  fen ; 
No  world  of  restless  beauty  like  your  worhl 
Of  curved  shores  and  waters 

In  sunlight  vapours  furled. 

"  I  pass  and  repass  under 

Your  depths  of  peaceful  blue ; 
You  dream  your  wild,  hushed  wonder 

Mine  aching  heart  unto  ; 
And  all  the  care  and  unrest  pass  away 
Like  night's  grey  haunted  shadows 

At  the  red  birth  of  day. 

"  You  lie  in  moon-white  splendour 

Beneath  tlic  northern  sky; 
Your  voices  soft  and  tender 

In  dream-worlds  fade  and  die. 
In  whispering  beaches,  haunted  bays  and  capes, 

Where  mists  of  dawn  and  midnight 
Drift  past  in  spectral  shapes." 

Next  take  a  specimen  of  the  impressionism  of 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  a  sonnet  entitled  '  Burnt 
Lands,'  treating  a  common  sight  in  a  country  of 
forest  fires  : 
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"  On  other  fields  and  other  scenes  the  morn 

Laughs  from  her  blue, — but  not  such  scenes  as  these, 
Where  comes  no  cheer  of  summer  leaves  and  bees, 

And  no  shade  mitigates  the  day's  white  scorn. 

These  serious  acres  vast  no  groves  adorn  ; 

But  giant  trunks,  bleak  shapes  that  once  were  trees, 
Tow'r  naked,  unassuaged  of  rain  or  breeze, 

Their  stern  grey  isolation  grimly  borne. 

"  The  months  roll  over  them  and  mark  no  change ; 

But  when  spring  stirs,  or  autumn  stills,  the  year. 

Perchance  some  phantom  leafage  rustles  faint 
Through  their  parched  dreams — some  old-time  notes  ring 
strange. 

When,  in  his  slender  treble,  far  and  clear, 

Reiterates  the  rain-bird  his  complaint." 

Here  is  the  late  Isabella  Valancey  Crawford  on 
an  experience  in  tlie  sportsman's  life : 

"  They  hung  the  slaughtered  fish  like  swords 
On  saplings  slender;  like  scimitars 
Bright  and  ruddied  from  new-dead  wars. 
Blazed  in  the  light  the  scaly  hordes. 

"  They  piled  up  boughs  beneath  the  trees 
Of  cedar  web  and  green  fir  tassel ; 
Low  did  the  pointed  pine-tops  rustle. 
The  camp  fire  blushed  to  the  tender  breeze. 

''  The  hounds  laid  dewlaps  on  the  ground, 

With  needles  of  pine,  sweet,  soft,  and  rusty, 
Dreamed  of  the  dead  stag  stout  and  lusty ; 
A  bat  by  the  red  flames  wove  its  round. 

"  The  darkness  built  its  wigwam  walls 

Close  round  the  camp,  and  at  its  curtain 
Pressed  shapes,  thin  woven  and  uncertain, 
As  white  locks  of  tall  waterfalls." 
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Charles  Mair  of  the  North-west  thus  describes 
the  buffalo  herds  a  generation  ago  : 

"  What  charming  solitudes  !     And  life  was  there  ? 
Yes,  life  was  there — inexplicable  life, 
Till  wasted  by  inexoi'able  death. 
There  had  the  stately  stag  his  battle-field, 
Dying  for  mastery  among  his  hinds. 
There  vainly  sprung  the  affrighted  antelope, 
Beset  by  glittering  eyes  and  hurrying  feet. 
^  -Jt  *  -jf  *  * 

At  length  we  heard  a  deep  and  solemn  sound. 

Erupted  meanings  of  the  troubled  earth 

Trembling  beneath  innumerable  feet, 

A  growing  uproar  blending  in  our  ears 

With  noise  tumultuous  as  ocean's  surge, 

Of  bellowings,  fierce  breath,  and  battle  shock 

And  ardour  of  unconquerable  herds, 

A  multitude  whose  trampling  shook  the  plains. 

With  discord  of  harsh  sound  and  rumblings  deep. 

As  if  the  swift  revolving  earth  had  struck 

And  from  some  adamantine  peak  recoiled, 

Jarring,     At  length  we  topped  a  high-browed  hill — 

The  last  and  loftiest  of  a  file  of  such — 

And  lo  !  before  us  lay  the  tameless  stock. 

Slow  wending  to  the  northward  like  a  cloud — 

A  multitude  in  motion,  dark  and  dense, 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  farther  still 

In  countless  myriads  stretched  for  many  a  league." 

To  illustrate  folk-lore  I  should  have  liked  to  add 
Shanly's  '  Walker  of  the  Snow,'  and  for  historical 
subjects  to  have  quoted  Murray's  ringing  '  Heroes 
of  Ville-Marie,'  how — 

"  Beside  the  dark  Utawa's  stream  two  hundred  years  ago 
A   wondi-ous  feat   of   arms  was  wi'ought,  which  all   the 
world  should  know  ;  " 
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but  space  fails,  and  the  former  of  these  pieces  can 
be  read  in  the  '  Victorian  Anthology '  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  and  the  latter  in  my  '  Songs  of 
the  Great  Dominion  '  (sometimes  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Canadian  Poems '),  in  the  Canterbury 
Poets  and  Windsor  series.  In  the  same  collections 
the  hopes  and  emotions  of  the  new  patriotism  are 
illustrated,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  national  sentiment  now  formed  in  the  great 
Dominion  is  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary, 
to  the  imperial. 

The  new  Canadian  hterature  is  thus  chiefly  a 
school  of  poetry.  Into  the  same  fields  writers  of 
fiction  are,  however,  following,  and  of  them  more  is 
perhaps  to  be  expected  than  of  the  poets,  for  their 
schemes  of  treatment  and  choice  of  subjects,  espe- 
cially of  characters,  must  necessarily  be  freer.  The 
artistic  phases  of  that  immense  and  highly  dis- 
tinctive land  have  been  hitherto  but  scratched  upon 
the  surface  like  the  ploughing  of  the  settler  on  its 
great  prairies,  which  goes  but  a  couple  of  inches 
deep.  There  is  room  for  a  school  like  the  Russian, 
and  it  will  yet  come. 

One  has  but  to  read  Sladen's  '  Australian  Bal- 
lads '  to  see  that  Australasia  is  evidently  going 
through  an  analogous  process. 

Mankind  wants  whatever  will  sincerely  add  to  its 
knowledge  or  delight,  and  the  native  writers  of 
these  regions  have  in  each  case  a  large  and  rich 
special  vein  in  which  to  mine  treasure  which  the 
world,  and  especially  their  part  of  it,  needs,  and 
which  no  one  else  can  supply. 

"Chateauclaik,"  Westmount, 
MoNTKEAL;  February,  1897. 
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THE  SUPPOSED  SOURCE  OF  'THE  VICAR 
OF  WAKEFIELD,'  AND  ITS  TREAT- 
MENT  BY  ZSCHOKKE  AND  GOLD- 
SMITH. 

BY    PEEOY   W.   AMES,   F.S.A.,    SECRETARY    R.S.L. 
[Read  June  23rd,  1897.] 

Among  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern 
literary  research,  few  present  more  interest  than 
those  which  reveal  the  humble  sources  of  the  great 
works  in  Literature.  Sometimes  the  merest  trifle, 
insufficient  to  arouse  more  than  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  ordinary  reader,  is  seized  by  one 
of  the  gifted  sons  of  genius,  and  upon  so  slender  a 
framework  is  constructed  an  imposing  literary 
monument,  exhibiting  deep  dramatic  interest  and 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  orna- 
mented and  embellished  with  metaphor  and  poetic 
thought,  and  rich  flow  of  apt  expression;  in  one 
word,  a  masterpiece.  At  other  times,  as  in  some 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  student  is  startled 
to  find  how  much  has  been  incorporated,  plot,  inci- 
dents, characters,  and  even  whole  passages,  expres- 
sions and  turns  of  thought,  such  as  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  property,  and  often  quoted 
as  eminently  characteristic  of  the  distinguished 
borrower,  in  whose  work,  nevertheless,  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  genius    may  be  found ;    the    skill 
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with,  which  the  text  is  woven  into  a  drama,  the 
almost  divine  insight  into  all  the  subtle  and  com- 
plex workings  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  God-like 
mastery  in  tracing  out  through  its  intricate  paths 
the  course  of  prevailing  passion.  Again,  it  is  some- 
times found  that  a  favourite  work  owes  its  entire 
popularity  to  the  idea  borrowed  from  some  obscure 
original,  although  the  author  may  consider  his  own 
additions  the  chief  attraction,  for  which,  however, 
the  world  may  care  very  little.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  an 
illustration  of  this  last-named  instance  that  I  wish 
to  drect  attention  in  the  present  paper. 

Immediately  following  a  new  and  careful  perusal 
of  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  I  asked  myself  wherein 
its  undoubted  attraction  consists,  and  felt  con- 
strained to  answer  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  the 
sorrows  of  the  fair  Olivia,  nor  in  the  plot  or  man- 
agement of  the  story,  but  in  the  character  of  the 
Vicar  himself.  Of  the  ladies  of  his  family  it  may 
be  remarked  that,  although  we  are  assured  the  two 
daughters  are  very  charming,  they  do  not  make  the 
reader  fall  in  love  with  them  ;  indeed,  they  never 
quite  succeed  in  emerging  from  the  world  of 
shadows  and  materialising  themselves  in  real  flesh 
and  blood.  Mrs.  Primrose  is  much  more  of  a 
reality,  but  she  is  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  altogether 
unlovable.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  many  of  the 
other  characters  and  incidents  of  the  tale  that  they 
are  not  very  convincing.  Since  the  whole  is  sup- 
posed to  be  related  by  the  Vicar,  who  himself  is  as 
real  as  Mr.  Pickwick,  these  defects  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vanity  and  egoism  of  an  otiicrwise 
perfectly  delightful  character. 
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Tbe  source  whence  it  is  believed  Goldsmith  de- 
rived the  first  idea  of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  is 
entitled  '  The  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate.'*  It 
is  a  mere  fragment,  consisting  of  the  entries  in  a 
diary  for  one  week,  and  appeared  in  the  '  British 
Magazine'  in  1766,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
its  genuineness.  It  was  there  seen,  of  course  at  a 
much  later  date,  by  Heinrich  Zschokke,  who  trans- 
lated it  into  German,  expanding  it  at  the  same  time 
into  a  pathetic  and  beautiful  narrative.  This  was 
re- translated  from  the  German,  under  the  title  of 
'  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar,'  and  in 
1845  was  included  in  '  Chambers'  Miscellany  of 
Useful  and  Entertaining  Tracts.'  It  is  also  found 
in  '  Julius,  and  other  Tales  from  the  German,'  by 
W.  H.  Furness,  Philadelphia,  1856.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  compare  the  treatment  of  the  German 
novelist  with  the  more  famous  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field.' 

A  much  slighter  work  than  Goldsmith's  immortal 
tale,  the  '  Journal '  presents  some  resemblances  in 
details.  In  both  there  are  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  in  each  case  marries  a  wealthy  baronet,  a 
benefactor  to  the  family,  but  who  appears  at  first  as 
an  apparently  poor  man  under  an  assumed  name. 
Again,  in  both  Ave  find  the  simple  devotion  of  the 
poor  parishioners,  and  the  accumulated  misfortunes 
of  the  Vicar,  borne  by  him  with  simple  heroism  and 
unafiected  piety.  So  very  luipretentious,  however, 
is  the  story  in  the  '  Journal,'  that  in  comparison 
with  the  more  imposing  work  its  merits,  unless  in- 
sisted upon,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.      The  points 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A,  '  Journal  of  ;i  Wiltshire  Curate.' 
VOL.    XIX.  I 
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of  superiority  in  Goldsmith's  tale,  wliicli  are  imme- 
diately aud  forcibly  impressed  upon  our  attention, 
are  first  that  of  magnitude.  The  introduction  of  a 
plot,  more  abundant  details,  a  greater  number  of 
characters,  a  longer  period  of  time,  and  altogether 
more  ample  proportions,  would  of  themselves 
suffice  to  give  predominant  rank  and  importance  to 
'  The  Vicar  of  AVakefield '  over  '  The  Journal  of  a 
Poor  Vicar.'  We  have  to  notice,  further,  the  great 
charm  of  Goldsmith's  humour,  so  rich  and  abun- 
dant, yet  sometimes  so  subtle  and  delicate,  and 
which  is  a  source  of  much  attractiveness  and  de- 
light. Whenever  our  thoughts  turn  to  the  book 
the  most  serious  face  breaks  into  a  smile.  We  think 
of  Moses  and  his  gross  of  blue  spectacles  ;  of  the 
two  ladies  from  town,  whose  conversation  was  of 
"  high  life  and  other  fashionable  topics,  such  as 
pictures,  taste,  Shakespeare,  and  the  musical 
glasses;"  of  poor  Dr.  Primrose,  into  whose  mouth 
Goldsmith  had  put  the  sentiments  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Johnson  on  monarchical  government,  being 
ordered  out  of  tlie  house  for  his  infamous  principles 
by  his  pretended  host,  who  was  in  reahty  the 
butler;  and  again,  of  the  poor  doctor,  who  after 
being  swhidled  of  a  horse,  and  dreading  to  go  home 
and  face  his  wife  and  daughters,  determines  to 
anticipate  their  fury  by  first  falling  into  a  passion 
himself.  Finally,  there  is  the  perfection  of  literary 
form.  The  consummate  grace  and  easy  mastery  of 
style  give  the  work  a  very  high  distinction.  With 
these  excellent  qualities  in  a  Avork  of  fiction  which 
has  deservedly  attained  a  Avorld-wide  reputation,  it 
may  appear  somewhat  presumptuous  to  [)ut  forward 
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in  comparison  the  simple  merits  of  so  modes b  a 
little  piece  as  this  '  Journal ;'  nevertheless  I  venture 
to  do  so,  and  to  solicit  a  small  portion  of  that 
admiration  so  unreservedly  lavished  upon  the  beau- 
tiful tale  with  which  it  has  apparently  a  common 
origin. 

The  poor  Vicar,  as  blow  after  blow  of  evil  fortune 
falls  upon  him,  never  breaks  forth  into  fierce  de- 
nunciation, as  Dr.  Primrose  occasionally  does,  not 
having  such  strong  passions  as  the  latter,  as  indeed 
he  has  less  force  of  character,  culture,  and  ability  ; 
but  he  meets  all  with  a  degree  of  patience,  gentle 
resignation,  and  quiet  fortitude  that  irresistibly 
win  our  respect  and  sympathy.  No  doubt  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  better  company,  and  dis- 
played fine  powers  of  conversation  in  days  when 
the  monologue  afforded  opportunities,  to  those  who 
possessed  the  power,  for  that  prolonged,  self-sus- 
tained, automatic  flow  of  thought  on  any  topic  or 
circumstance  that  presented  itself.  Zschokke  evi- 
dently wished  to  present  a  type  of  genuine  humility 
without  baseness,  and  meekness  without  servilitv, 
unmixed  with  any  other  intention,  while  Goldsmith 
made  his  tale  the  vehicle  for  numerous  moralisino-s 

o 

and  philosophical  reflections.  Even  the  warmest 
admirers  of  Dr.  Primrose  must  admit  that  he  is  at 
times  rather  prosy;  and  in  these  days  that  par- 
ticular type  of  brilliant  conversationalist  would 
most  probably  be  voted  a  bore.  The  people,  after 
all,  whom  we  most  like  to  meet  are  not  the  accom- 
phshed  egoists,  but  those  gentle,  unselfish  souls 
whose  kind  interest  in  our  welfare  and  pursuits 
dev^elops  our  own   latent  powers   of  conversation. 
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Tliat  the  "poor  Vicar"  was  of  this  self-effacing  sort 
is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  the  charming  pictures 
he  gives  of  his  daughters  Jenny  and  Polly,  whose 
personalities  are  brought  no  less  vividly  than  pleas- 
ingly before  us  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
admit  that  the  superiority  of  Dr.  Primrose  is  thrown 
into  relief  by  his  frequent  exposures  of  the  witless 
vulgarities  of  his  wife. 

The  events  narrated  in  the  '  Journal,'  which  are 
all  comprised  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  begin 
on  December  15th,  on  which  day  the  Vicar,  after 
walking  eleven  miles,  and  standing  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  a  cold  ante-room,  was  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  his  reverend  employer.  Dr.  Snarl,  who 
handed  him  £10,  the  amount  of  his  half-year's 
salary.  On  his  venturing  to  ask  for  a  slight  in- 
crease Dr.  Snarl  intimates  that  he  could  easily  pro- 
cure another  vicar  for  £15  a  year,  and  that  if  ho 
liked  to  retain  the  place  for  that  amount  he  might 
do  so.  The  rector  then  dismissed  him  without, 
inviting  him  to  stay  to  dinner  or  to  partake  of  any 
refreshment  as  on  former  occasions.  Unfortu- 
nately the  poor  Vicar  had  depended  upon  his  doing 
so,  and  had  left  home  without  breaking  his  fast. 
Having  bought  a  penny  loaf  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  he  trudged  homewards  very  cast  down. 

"But  fie,  Thomas  !"  he  soliloquises,  "shame  upon  tliy 
faint  heart !  Lives  not  the  gracious  God  still  ?  What  if 
thou  hadst  lost  the  place  entirely  ?  And  it  is  only  £5 
less !  It  is  indeed  a  quarter  of  my  whole  little  yearly 
stipend  ;  and  it  leaves  barely  tenpence  a  day  to  feed  and 
clothe  three  of  us.  What  is  there  left  for  us  ?  He  wlio 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and   feeds  the  young  ravens, 
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will  He  not  shield  us  with  His  providence  ?  Arouse  thee, 
faint  heart  !  We  must  deny  ourselves  some  of  our  wonted 
luxuries." 

A  series  of  troubles  with  unsympathetic  trades- 
men is  relieved  by  the  joy  in  this  simple  household 
over  Jenny's  new  cloak,  and  the  kind  action  of  the 
good-hearted  neighbour  Weston,  who  promised  to 
take  the  newspaper  himself,  that  the  Vicar  could  no 
lonorer  share  in  subscribing^  for,  and  let  him  read  it 
as  before.  But  rumours  are  about  that  the  rector 
is  going  to  put  another  curate  in  his  place,*  and  in 
this  new  distress  he  writes  a  touching  appeal  to 
Dr.  Snarl,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  I  have  laboured  sixteen  years  under  your  reverence's 
predecessors,  and  a  year  and  a  half  under  yourself.  I  am 
now  fifty  years  old,  and  my  hair  begins  to  grow  grey. 
Without  acquaintances,  without  patrons,  without  the 
prospect  of  another  Uving,  without  the  means  of  earning 
my  bread  in  any  other  way,  mine  and  my  children's  fate 
depends  upon  your  compassion.  If  you  fail  us,  there 
remains  no  support  for  us  but  the  beggar's  staif." 

It  is  during  the  interval  between  sending  this 
letter  and  receiving  Dr.  Snarl's  reply  that  the  dis- 
guised baronet  comes  on  the  scene.  Professing  to 
be  an  actor,  by  name  Fleetman,  he  borrows  12s. 
from  the  kind-hearted  Vicar  to  relieve  his  pretended 
necessities.  Jenny  is  sent  to  the  inn  with  tho 
money,  and  her  beauty  and  compassion  evidently 
impress  the  stranger,  who  follows  her  home  to 
thank  her  father,  and  then  remains  to  supper.  His 
good  looks  and  charm  of  manner  delight  them  all, 
and  poor  Jenny  loses  her  heart  to  him. 

*  Note  B,  "  Dismissing  a  Vicar." 

I§ 
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Troubles  quickly  accumulate.  Tlie  suicide  of 
waggouer  Brook,  a  relative  of  the  Vicar's  late  wife 
(for  Zschokke's  vicar  is  a  widower),  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  sum  of  £100,  for  which  amount 
he  had  some  years  before  become  security.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  Snarl  gives  notice  that  his  engage- 
ment will  terminate  at  Easter,  and  further  informs 
him  that  if  he  wishes  to  look  about  for  another 
place  his  successor  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  once.  It  is  said  that  this  gentleman 
received  his  appointment  thus  readily  because  he 
has  married  a  near  relative  of  his  reverence,  a  lady 
of  doubtful  reputation.  On  December  31st  the 
Vicar  wrote  in  his  journal  as  follows  : 

"  The  year  is  ended.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  it  has  been, 
with  the  exception  of  some  storms,  a  right  beautiful  and 
happy  year  !  It  is  true  we  often  had  scarcely  enough  to 
eat,  still  we  have  had  enough.  My  poor  salary  has  often 
occasioned  me  bitter  cares,  still  our  cares  have  had  their 
pleasures.  And  now  I  scarcely  possess  the  means  of  sup- 
porting myself  and  my  children  half  a  year  longer.  But 
how  many  have  not  even  as  much,  and  know  not  where  to 
get  another  day's  subsistence  !  My  place  I  have  assuredly 
lost ;  in  my  old  age  I  am  without  office  or  bread.  It  is 
possible  that  I  shall  spend  the  next  year  in  a  jail,  separated 
from  my  good  daughters.  Still,  Jenny  is  right ;  God  is 
there  also  in  the  jail  !  To  a  pure  conscience  there  is  no 
hell  even  in  hell,  and  to  a  bad  heart  no  heaven  in  heaven. 
I  am  very  happy." 

A  wonderful  and  sad  affair  opens  the  new  year. 
A  large  box  is  left  at  the  door,  which  when  the 
Vicar  opens,  amid  the  excited  expectation  this  event 
occasions,  is  found  to  contain  a  little  child  asleep. 
After  the  first  few  moments  of  speecldcss  astonish- 
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ment,  pity  and  compassion,  as  nsnal,  fill  the  mem- 
bers of  this  poverty-stricken  family,  and  it  is  de- 
cided to  keep  the  forsaken  little  stranger,  to  whom 
Jenny  promises  to  be  a  mother.  Later  a  roll  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  a  letter  promising  the  same 
sum  every  three  months,  are  also  found  in  the  box, 
and  this  unlooked-for  good  fortune  transports  them 
with  delight.  On  the  following  day  a  sum  of  £12 
comes  by  post  from  Mr.  Fleetman,  in  repayment  of 
the  loan  of  12s.     He  writes, — 

"  Excellent  sir,  when  I  went  from  your  door  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  quitting  a  father's  roof  for  the  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table world.  I  shall  never  forget  you,  never  forget  how 
happy  I  was  with  you.  I  see  you  now  before  me,  in  your 
rich  poverty,  in  your  Christian  humility,  in  your  patri- 
archal simplicity.  And  the  lovely  fascinating  Polly  !  and 
ah  !  for  your  Jenny  I  have  no  words  !  In  what  words 
shall  one  describe  the  heavenly  loveliness  by  which  every- 
thing earthly  is  transfigured  ?  For  ever  shall  I  remember 
the  moment  when  she  gave  me  the  twelve  shillings,  and 
the  gentle  tone  of  consolation  with  which  she  spoke  to  me. 
Wonder  not  that  I  have  the  twelve  shillings  still.  I  would 
not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  guineas,  I  shall  soon, 
perhaps,  explain  everything  to  you  personally.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  been  so  happy  or  so  miserable  as  I  now  am. 
Commend  me  to  your  sweet  daughters  if  they  still  bear 
me  in  remembrance." 

This  unexpected  amount  the  Vicar  determines  to 
carry  to  Mr.  Witbell,  a  wooUendraper  at  Trow- 
bridge, to  whom  the  bond  of  £100  is  payable. 
This  visit  terminates  in  the  happiest  manner.  The 
o;enerous  Mr.  With  ell  declines  the  £12,  adding-  £1 
to  them  to  be  remembered  by.  He  presents  him 
with  the  cancelled  bond,  entertains  him  that  night, 
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and  on  the  following  day  sends  him  home  in  his 
carriage.  The  last  day's  events  recorded  in  the 
'Journal'  are  full  of  interest.  Fleetman  again 
appears  upon  the  scene,  announces  himself  as  Sir 
Cecil  Fairford,  and  admits  that  he  sent  the  little 
child  to  them,  and  explains  that  he  was  the  off- 
spring of  his  sister's  secret  marriage  with  Lord 
Sandom,  whose  father,  then  living,  was  opposed  to 
his  choice.  His  sister's  guardian,  who  had  been 
detaining  their  property,  had  destined  her  for  a 
friend  of  his  own.  The  necessity  for  placing  tlie 
infant  under  suitable  guardianship  occasioned  his 
first  visit,  which  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  for  himself  the  truth  of  the  good 
reports  of  tlie  Vicar  and  his  family.  The  death  of 
the  old  lord,  and  the  success  of  a  lawsuit  iigainst 
the  guardian,  had  removed  the  obstacles  to  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  marriage,  and  at  the 
same  time  enabled  them  to  succeed  to  their  pro- 
perty. This  included  the  gift  of  a  living  of  over 
£200  a  year,  which  Sir  Cecil  now  offered  to  the 
poor  Vicar.  After  making  this  explanation,  and 
saying  that  his  sister  was  at  the  inn,  lie  hurriedly 
left  the  cottage.  While  the  happy  girls  were  em- 
bracing their  father,  and  all  were  mingling  tlieir 
tears  and  congratulations,  the  baronet  returned, 
bringing  his  brother-in-law  with  his  wife.  The 
latter's  rapture  at  being  reunited  to  her  child,  her 
graceful  acknowledgments  to  Jenny,  who,  by  being 
a  mother  to  tlie  little  one,  had  rendered  a  service 
impossible  to  repay,  and  her  pleadings  that  she 
would  become  a  sister  to  her,  since  "  sisters  can 
have    no    obligations    between    them,"    secure    her 
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very  rapidly  a  place  in  tlie  affections  of  the  little 
family.  But  more  interesting  developments  follow, 
for  this  joyful  mother,  with  her  pretty  ideas  of 
what  sisters  should  be,  in  very  few  words  convinces 
Jenny  of  her  brother's  love  for  her,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  has  the  satisfaction  of  witness- 
ing the  father's  blessing  on  the  betrothal  and  the 
lover's  first  happy  embrace,  which  proves  that  these 
affairs  can  be  managed  much  more  expeditiously 
and  satisfactorily  by  ladies  than  by  men. 

Of  the  style  of  this  narrative  it  may  be  said  that 
it  has  the  merit  of  exactly  fitting  its  subject,  being 
of  unadorned  simplicity.  It  is  throughout  perfectly 
natural  and  convincing.  Jenny  and  Polly  speak 
precisely  as  w^e  should  expect  from  girls  of  their 
cliaracter.  If  their  speech  betrays  more  refinement 
than  is  usually  associated  with  so  much  poverty, 
that  is  easily  explained  by  the  training  they  have 
received  from  their  excellent  father.  On  the  other 
hand,  notwithstanding  the  general  literary  distinc- 
tion of  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  we  may  well  ask 
at  what  period  and  under  what  conceivable  circum- 
stances should  we  expect  such  a  speech  as  the 
following  from  a  small  boy,  like  Master  Dick  Prim- 
rose, to  his  father  ? 

"  Indeed,  sir,  your  rage  is  too  violent  and  unbecoming. 
You  should  be  my  mother's  comforter,  and  you  increase 
her  pain.  It  ill  suited  you  and  your  reverend  character 
thus  to  curse  your  greatest  enemy  ;  you  should  not  have 
cursed  him,  villain  as  he  is  !  " 

That  there  is  considerable  skill  in  authorship  in 
the  'Journal '  is  illustrated  in  the  following  passage, 
in    which   we   get  a  clear   idea    of  the   relative  of 
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Dr.  Snarl,  "  the  lady   of  doubtful  reputation,"   al- 
though no  words  of  hers  are  recorded  : 

"  He  (the  new  curate)  has  heen  here  with  his  wife  and 
Alderman  Fieldson.  His  lady  was  somewhat  haughty, 
and  appears  to  be  of  high  birth,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
the  house  that  pleased  her,  and  she  hardly  deigned  to 
look  at  my  daughters.  AVhen  she  saw  the  little  Alfred  in 
the  cradle,  she  turned  to  Jenny,  and  asked  whether  she 
were  already  married.  The  good  Jenny  blushed  up  to  her 
hair,  and  shook  her  little  head  by  way  of  negative,  and 
stammered  out  something.  I  had  to  come  to  the  poor 
girl's  assistance.  The  lady  listened  to  my  story  with 
great  interest,  and  drew  up  her  mouth  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  It  was  very  disagreeable,  but  I  said  nothing. 
I  invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  tea;  but  they  declined. 
Mr.  Curate  appeared  very  obedient  to  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  lady.  We  were  very  glad  when  this  unpleasant 
visit  was  over." 

It  may  be  repeated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  peculiar 
pleasure  which  all  derive  from  '  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field '  is  due  to  the  attractive  picture  of  a  simple 
English  home  which  it  so  faithfully  presents,  and 
to  the  personal  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Yicar ;  and  these  qualities,  which  give  special  dis- 
tinction to  Goldsmith's  work,  are  found  in  less 
fulness  of  development,  but  of  equal  excellence, 
in  '  The  Journal  of  a  Poor  Vicar.'  The  original 
fragment,  '  The  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate,' 
admittedly  the  nucleus  of  Zschokke's*  story,  and 
-presumably  of  Goldsmith's,  contains  the  element 
which  constitutes  the  charm  of  both,  namely,  the 
uncomplaining  goodness  of  the  principal  character. 
It  would  become  of  great  interest  if  the  presumptive 

*  Note  C,  '  Zschokkc' 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  Groldsmith 
derived  his  first  idea  of  Dr.  Primrose  from  the 
Wiltshire  curate  were  strengthened  by  positive 
proof  that  he  had  actually  had  the  '  Journal '  in  his 
possession. 


APPENDIX. 


Note  A. — The  Journal  of  a  Wiltshire  Curate. 
Monday. — Received  £10  from  my  rector,  Dr.  Snarl,  being  one 
half-year's  salary.  Obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  before  my  admit- 
tance to  tlie  doctor,  and  even  when  admitted  was  never  once  asked 
to  sit  down  or  refresh  myself,  though  I  had  walked  eleven  miles. 
Item  :  the  doctor  hinted  that  he  could  have  the  curacy  filled  for 
£15  a  year.  Tuesday. — Paid  £9  to  seven  different  people,  but  could 
not  buy  the  second-hand  pair  of  black  breeches  offered  me  as  a 
great  bargain  by  Cabbage  the  tailor ;  my  wife  wanting  a  petticoat 
above  all  things,  and  neither  Betsy  nor  Polly  having  a  shoe  to  go 
to  church.  Wednesday. — My  wife  bought  a  petticoat  for  herself, 
and  shoes  for  her  two  daughters ;  but  unluckily  in  coming  home 
dropped  half  a  guinea  through  a  hole  which  she  had  never  before 
perceived  in  her  pocket,  and  reduced  all  our  cash  in  the  world  to  a 
half-crown.  Item  :  chid  my  poor  woman  for  being  afHicted  at  the 
misfortune,  and  tenderly  advised  her  to  depend  upon  the  goodness 
of  God.  Thursday. — Received  a  note  from  the  alehouse  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  informing  me  that  a  gentleman  begged  to  speak  to  me 
on  pressing  business.  Went  and  found  it  was  an  unfortunate 
member  of  a  strolling  company  of  players,  who  was  pledged  for  7^d. 
In  a  struggle  what  to  do,  the  baker,  though  we  had  paid  him  but 
on  Tuesday,  quarrelled  with  us  to  avoid  giving  any  credit  in  future ; 
and  George  Greasy,  the  butcher,  sent  us  word  that  he  heard  it 
whispered  how  the  rector  intended  to  take  a  curate  who  would  do 
the  parish  duty  at  an  inferior  price  ;  and  therefore,  though  he  would 
do  anything  to  serve  me,  advised  me  to  deal  with  Peter  Paunch  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  town.  Mortifying  reflections  these.  But  a 
want  of  humanity  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  want  of  justice.  The  Father 
of  the  universe  lends  His  blessings  to  us  with  a  view  that  we  should 
relieve  a  brother  in  distress ;  and  we  consequently  do  no  more  than 
pay  a  debt  when  we  perform  an  act  of  benevolence.  Paid  the 
stranger's  reckoning  out  of  the  shilling  in   my  pocket,  and  gave 
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him  the  remainder  of  the  money  to  prosecute  his  journey.  Friday.— 
A  very  scanty  dinner,  and  pretended  therefore  to  be  ill,  that  by 
avoiding  to  eat  I  might  leave  something  like  enough  for  my  poor 
wife  and  children.  I  told  my  wife  what  I  had  done  with  the  shilling; 
the  excellent  creature,  instead  of  blaming  me  for  the  action,  blessed 
the  goodness  of  my  heart,  and  burst  into  tears.  Mem. :  never  to 
contradict  her  as  long  as  I  live ;  for  the  mind  that  can  argue  like 
hers,  though  it  may  deviate  from  the  more  rigid  sentiments  of 
prudence,  is  even  amiable  for  its  indiscretion ;  and  in  every  lapse 
from  the  severity  of  economy  performs  an  act  of  virtue  superior  to 
the  value  of  a  kingdom.  Saturday.— Wrote  a  sermon,  which  on 
Sunday  I  preached  at  four  different  parish  churches,  and  came  home 
excessively  weary  and  excessively  hungry;  no  more  money  than 
2id.  in  the  house.  But  see  the  goodness  of  God  !  The  strolling 
player  whom  I  had  relieved  was  a  man  of  fortune,  who  accidentally 
heard  that  I  was  as  humane  as  I  was  indigent,  and  from  a  generous 
eccentricity  of  temper  wanted  to  do  me  an  essential  piece  of  service. 
I  had  not  been  an  hour  at  home  when  he  came  in,  and  declaring 
himself  my  friend,  put  a  £50  note  into  my  hand,  and  the  next  day 
presented  me  with  a  living  of  £300  a  year ! 

Note  B. — Dismissing  a  Vicar. 
.  It  is  a  little  difficult  in  these  days  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  •  poor  Vicar's  appointment.'  A  vicar  formerly  was  simply  an 
officiating  temporary  minister.  This  one  appears  to  have  been  in 
charge  of  two  or  three  country  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  little  town  in  Wiltshire  where  he  lived  ;  that  is,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  an  incumbent  of  a  district,  and  such  ministers  were 
called  for  some  time  perpetual  curates.  If  the  account  of  his  dis- 
missal be  founded  on  an  actual  occurrence  it  was  probably  illegal, 
or  at  all  events  irregular,  even  at  that  time,  for  the  rector  to  deprive 
him  of  his  living. 

Note  C.—  Zschokke. 
Heinrich  Zschokke  was  born  in  Magdeburg  in  1771,  and  died  in 
1848,  after  a  long  residence  in  Switzerland.  His  versatility  is  shown 
by  his  writings,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  power  and  felicity 
of  expression,  and  embrace  philosophy,  history,  criticism,  and 
fiction.  His  capability  for  practical  affairs  was  also  conspicuously 
illustrated  by  his  educational  work,  and  his  political  services  to  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  Zschokke,  like  his  contemporary  Goethe, 
was  a  student  and  an  admirer  of  Goldsmith's  works.  He  was 
apparently  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Wiltshire  curate  was  the 
prototype  of  Dr.  Primrose. 
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Nearly  sixty  years  ag-o  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  as 
follows  : 

"  Germany  is  no  longer  to  any  person  the  vacant  land  of 
grey  vapour  and  dim  chimeras  which  it  was  to  most 
Englishmen  not  many  years  ago.  One  may  hope  that,  as 
readers  of  German  increase  a  hundredfold,  some  partial 
intelligence  of  Germany,  some  interest  in  things  German, 
may  have  increased  in  a  proportionately  higher  ratio." 

If  these  words  were  true  in  1838,  with  how  much 
greater  force  do  they  not  apply  to-day  ?  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  teaching  of  the  language  in  schools 
and  colleges,  notwithstanding  our  intercourse  with 
many  sons  of  the  Fatherland,  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
grievously  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  beauties 
of  the  literature  of  the  Grerman  language.  The 
subject,  the  title  of  which  heads  this  essay,  is  the 
greatest,  the  loftiest,  the  most  sublime  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  sons  of  Germany. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  most  mystic 
poetical    work    ever    created.      The    commentaries 
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written  on  it  form  a  library  in  themselves,  and  yet 
they  do  not  explain  it.  Making  use  of  translations 
which  I  have  found  at  hand,  with  a  few  additions 
of  my  own,  I  shall  let  the  author  speak  the  words 
he  places  in  the  mouth  of  his  characters.  One 
word  about  the  renderings  into  English. 

Mr.  Lewes  says  : 

"  A  translation  may  be  good  as  a  translation,  but  it 
cannot  be  an  adequate  reproduction  of  the  original.  It 
may  be  a  good  poem  ;  it  may  be  a  good  imitation  of 
another  poem ;  it  may  be  better  than  the  original,  but  it 
cannot  be  an  adequate  reproduction — it  cannot  be  the 
same  thing  in  another  language,  producing  the  same  effect 
on  the  mind.  And  the  cause  lies  deep  in  the  nature  of 
poetry." 

Again,  I  quote  from  a  critic,  who  was  also  a 
poet : 

"  No  poetical  translation  can  give  the  rhythm  and 
rhyme  of  the  original ;  it  can  only  substitute  the  rhythm 
and  rhyme  of  the  translator,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  sub- 
stitute we  must  renounce  some  portion  of  the  original 
sense  and  nearly  all  the  expressions.  The  sacred  and 
mysterious  union  of  thought  with  verse,  twin  born  and 
immortally  wedded  from  the  moment  of  their  common 
birth,  can  never  be  understood  by  those  who  desire  verse 
translations  of  good  poetry." 

I  am,  however,  fully  aware  that  there  have  boon 
cases  in  which  "  verse  translations  of  good  poetry" 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  I  refer  to  Swin- 
burne's rendering  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  to  Long- 
fellow's translation  of  '  La  Divina  Commedia,'  and 
to  Tieck  and  Schlegel's  unique  translation  of 
Shakespeare,  but  these  I  take  to  be  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  exception  proving  the  rule. 
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Goethe's  work  is  not  merely  an  artistic  creation  ; 
it  is  the  product  of  the  innermost  sentiments  of  his 
soul,  and  he  causes  it  to  appear  as  a  cycle  of  ballads 
intermixed  with  lyrical  soliloquies  which,  taken 
together,  have  sequence  of  action,  leaving  out, 
however,  the  joining  portions. 

After  a  slow  development  through  many  years, 
'  Faust '  was  first  published  in  1806.  The  ballad 
of  the  '  King  of  Thule,'  the  first  monologue,  and 
the  first  '  Scene  with  Wagner '  were  written  m 
1774-5.  From  that  time  onward  Goethe  made 
fragmentary  additions  from  time  to  time.  In  1797 
he  remodelled  the  whole  work,  then  added  the  two 
prologues  and  the  '  Walpurgisnaclit.'  In  1801  the 
work  was  finished. 

"  The  marionette  fable  of  '  Faust/  "  he  said,  "  mm-mnred 
with  many  voices  in  my  soul.  I,  too,  had  wandered  into 
every  department  of  knowledge,  and  had  returned  early 
enough  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of  science.  And  life, 
too,  I  had  tried  under  various  aspects,  and  always  came 
back  sorrowing  and  unsatisfied." 

Morley  remarks  : 

'^  Most  of  all,  '  Faust '  is  the  direct  utterance  of  his  own 
inner  life,  with  the  intensity  and  the  repose  of  thought 
that  through  the  man  himself  and  his  own  life  problems 
touched  all  humanity  in  a  time  of  revolution,  when  minds 
exulted  in  the  new  sense  of  recovered  power.  Goethe 
solved  no  riddle  of  life,  but  he  expressed  himself  and 
through  himself  a  world  of  newly  awakened  thought 
amongst  men,  with  the  full  sincerity  that  is  of  the  essence 
of  all  high  artistic  power." 

I  think  it  may  be  stated  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  it  was  from  the  marionette  fable  that 
Goethe    drew  his   first    inspiration;    and    I    would 
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almost  maintain  that  the  original  Puppeiispiel  was 
derived  either  directly,  or  indirectly  from  Marlowe. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  puppet  play  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  German  and  the  English- 
man. It  may  further  be  averred  that  in  England 
the  puppet  show  had  already  reached  its  nadir 
previous  to  anything  being  heard  of  it  in  Grermany. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  tragedy  is  built 
is  a  legend,  and  even  one  of  the  most  modern. 
Poetry  and  history  often  go  hand  in  hand.  Thus 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  out  of  the  turmoil  and  trouble 
of  the  migration  of  nations,  we  have,  poetically, 
its  representation  in  the  N'ibelungenlied.  The 
legend  is  therefore  the  soul  of  history  of  a  particular 
period,  which  becomes,  as  it  were,  crystallised  in 
the  national  poetry  of  a  people.  The  genius  of 
poetry  must  soar  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  may 
cast  its  glances  back  into  the  past  and  prophetic- 
ally into  the  future.  Such  poetical  conception  is 
shadowed  forth  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  Prometheus.  Regarded  in  this  light  the  fable 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  Having  robbed  fire  from 
Olympus,  made  man  and  warmed  him  with  the 
same  fire,  the  gods  chained  the  thief  to  a  rock. 
There  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  deities 
of  the  old  world.  For  with  Prometheus  the  Hellenes 
received  a  new  enlightenment,  a  new  task,  viz.  to 
identify  the  working  forces  in  nature  in  their  most 
complete  ideal  appearance  with  humanity — obtained 
the  knowledge  that  the  old  world  had  fulfilled  its 
laws,  was  doomed  to  death. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  in  how  far  does 
Goethe's  '  Eaust '  come  up  to  this  standard  ?     Tlie 
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answer  is  not  far  to  seek.    Prometheus  is  tlie  Faust 
of  the   old  world.     The   apotheosis  of   the  natural 
religion  of  the  Greeks  was  encircled  by  the  entity 
of  this  world,  enclosing  even  the  gods.     What  was 
beyond  was  consigned  to  the  formless  Moirae.     In 
overstepping  the  sacred  limits  the  Erinnyes  pun- 
ished the  evil-doer.     As  Hesiod  has  it : 
"  Then  the  destinies 
Arose,  and  fates  in  vengeance  pitiless, 
Clotho  and  Lachesis  and  Atropos, 
Who  at  the  birth  of  men  dispense  the  lot 
Of  good  and  evil.     They  of  men  and  gods 
The  crimes  pursue,  nor  even  pause  from  wrath 
Tremendous  till  destructive  on  the  head 
Of  him  that  sins  the  retribution  fall." 

It  is  this  idea  that  must  be  constantly  kept  in 
mind  for  the  better — nay,  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  antique  tragedy,  otherwise  the  door  will 
be  left  open  to  numberless  misconceptions. 

The  visible  world  was,  therefore,  interested  with 
man  on  this  side  of  the  grave  only.  He  was  a 
reality  only  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  after  death  came 
the  region  of  the  shadows.  This  purely  sensual 
existence  was  bound  to  culminate,  like  everything 
sensual,  in  the  cultus,  the  worship  of  bodily  beauty. 
This  cultus  received  its  highest  polish  amongst  the 
Greeks,  but  the  moment  the  principle  had  pro- 
nounced itself  it  was  itself  doomed.  The  antithesis 
—namely,  the  immortality  of  the  soul — appeared 
as  the  reality.  This  antitliesis  was  Christianity, 
which  wrecked  the  old  world  of  gods  and  goddesses. 
Sensual  man  became  sinful  man  ;  for  the  world  of 
sensuality  became    the  world  of    the  devil.      Even 
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Venus  was  transformed  into  a  slie-devil,  as  after- 
wards the  whole  old  world,  and  even  nature  itself, 
was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Satanic  powers,  from 
which  only  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  and  the 
death  of  Christ  could  save  us. 

The  whole  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  busy 
with  work   of  redemption,  and  the  fight   was  the 
more   terrible  as    every  being  participating  in  the 
nature  of  an  angel  and  a  devil  was  battling  against 
the  spirit  of  austerity  and  the  demon  of  sensuality. 
The  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  having 
by  means  of  the   Crusades  extended  to  Asia,  was 
confronted    at    its    zenith    by    the    demon    Doubt. 
Fanaticism    decreased,    and    humanity    commenced 
questioning   the   legality   of   its    oppression.     This 
turning-point    of  history    has    been    most   forcibly 
portrayed   by  Lessing  in   his    '  Nathan    the  Wise.' 
In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  Nathan,  a  liberal 
Israelite,  famous  for   his  wisdom,  is  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Sultan  Saladin  in  his  palace.   The 
Israelite   expects  that  some  loan  of  money  will  be 
demanded,  and  is  therefore  surprised  when  he  finds 
that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  talk  of  the   three  creeds 
professed  in  Palestine.    Of  these  three  only  one  can 
be  true,  says  Saladin,  who  now  commands  Nathan 
to  state,  in  confidence,  his  own  sincere  belief.     The 
Israelite    requests    that,    before    he  gives  a  direct 
answer,  he  may    be   allowed   to   recite    a   parable; 
and  when  the  permission   has  been  given    he   thus 
proceeds : 

Nathan. — "  In  the  oldest  times  in  an  Eastern  land 
There  Hved  a  man  who  had  a  precious  ring. 
The  gem,  an  opal  of  a  hundred  tints, 
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Had  such  a  virtue  as  would  make  the  wearer 

Who  trusted  it  beloved  by  Grod  and  man. 

What  wonder  if  the  man  who  had  this  ring 

Preserved  it  well,  and  by  his  will  declared 

It  should  for  ever  in  his  house  remain  ? 

At  last,  when  death  came  near,  he  called  the  son 

Whom  he  loved  best,  and  gave  to  him  the  ring. 

With  one  strict  charge  :   '  My  son,  when  you  must  die. 

Let  this  be  given  to  your  own  darling  child. 

The  son  whom  you  love  best,  without  regard 

To  any  right  of  birth.'     'Twas  thus  the  ring 

Was  always  passed  on  to  the  best  beloved. 

Sultan,  you  understand  me  ?  " 

8ioltan.  —  "YeB,  go  on." 

Nathan. — "  A  fathei",  who  at  last  possessed  this  ring. 
Had  three  dear  sons,  all  dutiful  and  true, 
All  three  alike  beloved.     But  at  one  time 
This  one,  and  then  another  seemed  most  dear. 
Most  worthy  of  the  ring ;  and  it  was  given 
By  promise,  first  to  this  son,  then  to  that. 
Until  it  might  be  claimed  by  all  the  three. 
At  last,  when  death  drew  nigh,  the  father  felt 
His  heart  disturbed  by  the  doubt  to  whom 
The  ring  was  due.     He  could  not  favour  one 
And  leave  two  sons  in  grief.     How  did  he  act  ? 
He  called  a  goldsmith  in,  gave  him  the  gem, 
And  bade  him  make  exactly  of  that  form 
Two  other  rings,  and  spare  nor  cost  nor  pains 
To  make  all  three  alike.     And  this  was  done 
So  well,  the  owner  of  the  first  true  ring- 
Could  find  no  trace  of  difference  in  the  three. 
And  now  he  called  his  sous,  one  at  a  time. 
And  gave  to  each  a  blessing  and  a  ring. 
One  of  the  three — and  died." 

Sultan.—"  Well !  well !  go  on.  " 

Nathan. — "  My  tale  is  ended.  You  may  guess  the  sequel. 
The  father  dies.     Immediatelv  each  one 
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Comes  forward  with  his  ring,  and  asks  to  be 
Pi'oclaimed  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  house. 
All  three  assert  one  claiuij  and  show  their  rings 
All  made  alike.     To  find  the  first,  the  true, 
It  was  as  great  a  puzzle  as  for  us 
To  find  the  one  true  faith." 

Sultan. — "  Is  that,  then,  all  the  answer  I  must  have  V  " 

Nathan. — "  'Tis  my  apology  if  I  decline 
To  act  as  judge,  or  to  select  the  ring. 
The  one  true  gem  of  all  three  made  alike, 
All  given  by  one." 

Sultan. — "  There,  talk  no  more  of  riugs  ; 
The  three  religions  that  at  first  were  named 
Are  all  distinct,  ay,  down  to  dress,  food,  drink." 

Nathan. — "Just  so,  and  yet  their  claims  are  all  alike. 
As  founded  upon  history,  on  facts 
Believed  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Uniting  them  in  faith.     Can  we,  the  Jews, 
Distrust  the  testimony  of  our  race, 
Distrust  the  men  who  gave  us  birth,  whose  love 
Did  ne'er  deceive  us,  but  when  we  were  babes 
Taught  us,  by  means  of  fales,  for  our  good  ? 
Must  you  distrust  your  own  true  ancestors 
To  favour  mine  ?     Or  must  a  Christian  doubt 
His  father's  Avord,  and  so  agree  with  ours  ? 
Let  me  name  the  riugs  once  more. 
The  sons  at  last  in  bitter  strife 
Appeared  before  a  judge,  and  each  declared 
He  had  the  one  true  ring  given  by  his  father. 
All  said  the  same,  and  all  three  spoke  the  truth ; 
Each,  rather  than  suspect  his  father's  words, 
Accused  his  brethren  of  a  fraud." 

Sultan.— "What  then? 
What  sentence  could  the  judge  pronounce  ?     Go  on." 

Nathan. — "Thus  said  the  judge  :   '  Go  bring  your  father 
here. 
Let  him  come  forth,  or  I  dismiss  the  case. 
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Must  I  sit  guessing  riddles?  must  I  wait 
Till  the  true  ring  shall  speak  out  for  itself  ? 
But  stay.     'Twas  said  that  the  authentic  gem 
Had  value  that  would  make  the  wearer  loved 
By  God  and  man.     That  shall  decide  the  case. 
Tell  me,  who  of  the  three  is  best  beloved 
By  his  two  brethren  ?     Silent !     Then  the  ring 
Hath  lost  its  charm.     Each  claimant  loves  himself, 
But  wins  no  love.     The  rings  are  forgeries. 
'Tis  plain  the  first  authentic  gem  was  lost : 
To  keep  his  word  with  you  and  hide  his  loss, 
Your  father  had  these  three  rings  made. 
These  three  instead  of  one. 

But  stay,'  the  judge  continued,  ^  hear  one  word, 
The  best  advice  I  have  to  give,  then  go. 
Let  each  still  trust  the  ring  given  by  his  father  ; 
It  might  be  he  would  show  no  partial  love, 
He  loved  all  three,  and  therefore  would  not  give 
The  ring  to  one  and  grieve  the  other  two. 
Go,  emulate  your  father's  equal  love. 
Let  each  first  test  his  ring  and  show  its  power, 
But  aid  it  while  you  test.     Be  merciful. 
Forbearing,  kind  to  all  men,  and  submit 
i  Your  will  to  God.     Such  virtues  shall  increase 
*•  Whatever  powers  the  rings  themselves  may  have. 
When  these  among  your  late  posterity 
Have  shown  their  virtue  in  some  future  time, 
A  thousand,  thousand  years  away  from  now, 
Then  hither  come  again.      A  wiser  man 
Than  one  now  sitting  here  will  hear  you  then, 
And  will  pronounce  the  sentence.' 
Now,  Saladin,  art  thou  the  wiser  man  ? 
Art  thou  the  judge  who   will  at  last  pronounce  the  sen- 
tence ?  " 
Sultan. — "  I  the  judge  ?     I'm  dust,  I'm  nothing  ; 
'Tis  Allah,  Nathan  !     Now  I  understand. 
The  thousand,  thousand  years  have  nut  yet  passed. 
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The  judge  is  not  yet  come.     I  must  not  place 
Myself  upon  his  throne.    I  understand. 
Farewellj  dear  Nathan  !  go,  be  still  my  friend." 

The  battle  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and 
the  devil  of  sensuality  is  represented  in  the  tragedy 
of  '  Faust.'  We  must,  therefore,  not  forget  that  the 
two  principal  figures  of  the  work,  Faust  and  Me- 
phistopheles,  really  represent  one  man  divided  into 
halves.  Mephisto,  who,  it  is  true,  first  appears  as 
a  dog,  represents  the  animal  nature  in  man,  in  the 
being  of  Faust.  He  is,  therefore,  made  to  appear 
almost  identical  with  Faust,  as  far  as  his  costume 
is  concerned,  though  somewhat  toned  down.  They 
appear  as  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  has  ennobled 
himself  by  the  most  subtle  speculations  of  the 
mind  ;  the  other  thrown  liimself  completely  into 
the  arms  of  sensuality.  And  now  to  the  tragedy. 
Faust,  a  doctor  of  metaphysics,  has  fallen  out  with 
his  own  little  world,  the  Christian  one  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  its  philosophy,  law,  and,  unfortunately, 
with  its  theology  also.  He  wants  to  know  at  what 
point  a  man  is  to  believe  only.  His  speculations 
have  led  him  so  far  that  he  is  unable  to  quench  his 
thirst  after  knowledge  : 

"  To  feel  that  nothing  can  be  knowu, 
This  is  the  thought  that  burns  into  my  heart." 

He  is  surrounded  by  books  and  old  dusty  parch- 
ments. Law,  physic,  divinity,  all  these  he  derides 
as  dry  abstractions  and  dea^  formuliB,  conferring 
on  the  student  no  power  to  control  the  boundless 
energies  and  resources  of  nature. 
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"  Alas  !  I  have  explored 
Philosophy,  aucl  law  and  medicine, 
And  over  deep  divinity  have  poured, 
Studying  with  ardent  and  laborious  zeal. 
And  here  I  am,  at  last,  a  very  fool, 
With  useless  learning  curst. 
No  wiser  than  at  first." 

(This  scene  is  the  only  part  in  which  the  Dr.  Faustus 
of  Marlowe  bears  any  similarity  to  that  of  Goethe.) 
He  opens  a  book  ot"  magic,  and  after  contemplating 
with  rapture  the  sign  of  the  Macrocosm,  pronounces 
mystically  the  sign  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth.  He 
quails  before  the  apparition,  and  the  spirit  vanishes 
with  an  expression  of  contempt : 

"  Man,    thou   ait   like    the    spirit   thou   dost    comprehend, 

not  me." 
Faust  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  it.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Earth  disappears,  and  the  spirit  which  he  cali- 
co mprehend — Wagner,  his  famulus,  confronting 
him  as  his  equal — appears  and  takes  its  place.  The 
character  of  this  dry-as-dust  pedant  is  admirably 
contrasted  with  that  of  Faust.  In  Wagner  we  see 
a  man  who  looks  upon  the  dry  bones  and  mere 
lumber  of  erudition  as  choice  meat  and  drink  for 
intellectual  constitution, — in  a  word,  a  man  who 
has  passed  the  goal  when  learning  and  knowledge 
are  a  pleasure ;  who  theoretically  has  passed  the 
goal,  and  fancies  he  can  comprehend  what  lies 
beyond. 

"  Oh,  with  what  difficulty  are  the  means 
Acquired  that  lead  us  to  the  springs  of  knowledge ! 
And  when  the  path  is  found,  ere  we  have  trod 
Half  the  long  way,  poor  wretches,  we  must  die." 
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Wagner  departs,  and  Faust  is  once  more  alone, 
nay,  doubly  alone.  He  seeks  a  new  idea  in  the 
world  of  negation  with  wbicb  he  has  surrounded 
himself.  Nothing  remains  to  him  except  despair, 
and  he  thus  resolves  to  die  rather  than  continue  an 
existence  of  misery.  Suicide  stares  him  ghastly  in 
the  face.     With  the  words — 

*'  I  greet  thee^  comforter," 
he  raises  the  vial  with  poison  to  his  lips.     He  does 
not  desire  to  destroy  himself  in  order  to  cross  the 
barrier  of  life,  but  rather  to  spy  into  the  secrets  of 
the  world  beyond — of  eternity. 

"  Image  of  God  !     I  thought  that  I  had  been 
Sublimed  frota  earth,  uo  more  a  child  of  clay  ; 
That,  shining  gloriously  with  heaven's  own  day, 
I  had  beheld  truth's  countenance  serene." 

With  all  his  doubts  he  fears  the  unknown  Beyond, 
and  although  tr^dug  to  encourage  himself,  he  is 
lacking  in  fortitude  to  take  his  own  life. 

"  1  am  not  like  the  gods.     No,  no.     I  tremble. 
Feeling  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  thought 
Of  the  mean  worm  whose  nature  I  resemble. 
'Tis  dust,  and  lives  in  dust." 

At    this    very   moment    old    Christian    associations 
crowd    forcibly    upon    him,    and    his    resolution    is 
shaken  by  the  distant  peal  of  bells  and  the  hymn  of 
Christendom  on  Easter  morn, — 
"  Christ  hatli  arisen 
Out  of  death's  prison." 

Tears  come  to  liis  eyes,  and  with  the  words — 
"  Ye  call  me  back  to  life  ag-ain,  sweet  bells," 
he  resigns  his  dread  intention.      Easter  is  not  only 
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a  Christian  festival,  it  represents  the  birth  of  nature 
also  in  all  phases  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable. 
Physically  his  suicide  was  not  accomplished,  spiri- 
tually it  was.  In  that  fell  Easter  night  he  killed 
the  old  Faust.  The  negation  of  Christianity  has  a 
real  existence  in  him,  in  the  awakening  of  the 
chaotic,  animal  nature  of  his  being.  He  himself 
feels  that — 

"  In  my  breast, 
Alas  !  two  souls  dwell,  all  there  is  unrest ; 
Each  with  the  other  strives  for  mastery, 
Each  from  the  other  struggles  to  be  free — 
One  to  the  fleshy  joys  the  coarse  earth  yields, 
With  clumsy  tendrils  clings,  and  one  would  rise 
In  massive  power,  and  vindicate  the  fields. 
Its  OWD  by  birthright,  its  ancestral  skies." 

Comparing  this  rendering  with  the  original,  the 
reader  will,  I  am  convinced,  fully  agree  with  the 
critic  I  quoted  at  the  opening.  This  translation 
but  feebly  renders — 

"  Zwei  Seelen  wohnen,  ach  !  in  meiner  Brust ; 
Die  Eine  will  sich  von  der  Anderen  trennen, 
Die  Eine  halt  in  derber  Liebeslust ; 
Sich  an  die  Welt  mit  klammeruden  Organen, 
Die  Andere  hebt  gewaltsam  sich  vom  Duft, 
Zu  den  Gefilden  holier  Ahnen/' 

His  two  souls  actually  sever  themselves,  and 
commence  the  conflict  before  our  very  eyes.  That 
which  happens  on  the  theatre  of  his  soul,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  term,  we  see  represented, 
externally,  as  a  dog  moving  round  about  him,  which 
animal  he  entices  towards  him  and  takes  home.  It 
will  be    understood   as   natural   that   the   poet    has 
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invested  this  creature  with  all  the  customary  ad- 
denda of  Satan,  who,  however,  must  always  remain 
the  devil  of  sensuality.  On  Easter  evening  we  find 
Faust  again  in  his  study.  Reason  has  come  back  ; 
hope  blossoms  afresh  in  his  bosom.  He  longs  for 
something,  the  unknown,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 
This  desire  he  strives  to  quench  in  the  perusal  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  reads  the  exegesis  of 
John,  the  Evangelist. 

"  'Tis  written  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 
Once  more  :   In  the  beginning  was  the  Thought, 
It  should  rather  stand  :  In  the  beginning  was  the  Power. 
No,  boklly  I  write  :  In  the  heginning  was  the  Act." 

The  dog  commences  to  growl.  The  doctor  soon 
perceives  that  the  cur  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
demon.  The  antichristian  element,  the  creature- 
like, sensual  negation  of  spirituality,  Faust's  alter 
ego,  Mephisto,  then  appears.  Such  a  demoniacal 
being  is  part  of  the  nature  of  every  man.  The 
more  it  is  ill-treated  the  more  it  strives  to  show 
itself;  for  man  is  not  all  spirit,  but  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  brute.  If  the  latter  is  to  serve  the 
former,  it  must  be  hekl  sensibly  in  subjection. 
Rider  and  horseman  are  one  so  long  as  the  eques- 
trian has  his  steed  under  control.  If  it  be  ill- 
treated  they  soon  become  two  beings.  Animal 
nature  becoming  free  knows  no  bounds.  It  uses 
its  animal  instinct  only  to  laugh  at  all  restraint. 
Its  principle  is  therefore  one  of  negation,  a  spirit  of 
destruction,  a  spirit  which  always  denies.  Since, 
however,  the  whole  natural  and  spiritual  being  of 
man  is  a  conflict  of  contradictions,  creating  new 
life,  Mephisto  is  bound  to  confess  himself  to  be  a 
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portion  of  that  power  wliicli  always  desires  evil,  yet 
always  works  out  good. 

"  Ein  Theil  von  jeiiei-  Kraft, 
Die  stets  das  Bose  will  imd  stets  das  Gute  schafft." 

Faust  does  not  understand  his  subtle  meaning, 
and  then  Mephistopheles  explains  : 

"  I  am  the  spirit  that  evermore  denies  ; 
And  rightly  so,  for  all  that  doth  arise 
Deserves  to  perish.     This  distinctly  seeiug, 
No  !  say  1,  no  !   to  evei-ytbing  that  tries 
To  bubble  into  being. 
My  proper  element  is  what  you  name, 
Sin,  dissolution, — in  a  word  the  bad.^' 

Since  everything  lawless  eventually  becomes 
chaotic,  he  declares  himself  part  of  it.  Faust  op- 
poses him  with  Reason,  but  the  son  of  Chaos  lacks 
reason,  he  possesses  only  sufficient  instinct  to  de- 
stroy. Mephistopheles  now  tries  to  escape  from 
the  room.  In  order  to  show  how  narrow-minded 
the  spirit  which  always  denies  must  be,  Mephisto  is 
caused  to  stop  on  the  threshold,  where  a  geometrical 
figure  is  suspended  representing  the  outspoken 
reasoning  of  mathematics.  Before  he  can  quit  the 
room  it  is  necessary  that  Faust  should  be  hushed  to 
sleep,  and  a  rat,  conjured  up  by  the  devil,  destroys 
the  figure.  The  demon  then  disappears.  Faust 
awakes  and  fancies  he  has  been  dreamiug.  This  is 
the  case.  He  has  been  conversing  with  the  chaotic 
element  of  his  dual  existence  which  is  represented 
to  us,  the  audience,  in  Mephisto,  for  he  portrays 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular instance   of   Faust.     However,   the   Satanic 
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element  in  Mephisto  is  more  in  his  words  than  in 
anything  else. 

In  the  demon's  humoristic  actions  in  Auerbach's 
cellar  Faiist  sees  his  alter  ego  in  a  new  light,  a 
personification  of  what  be  himself  desires  to  be — a 
polished  man  of  the  world.  He  longs  for  a  realistic 
life  ;  the  quick  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  the 
intoxicating  dance  with  a  maiden  on  his  arm.  Only 
a  remnant  of  childish  feeling  kept  him  from  com- 
mitting suicide  by  poison.  It  was  only  an  iUusion, 
he  curses  every  other;  glory,  possessions,  faith, 
hope,  love,  and  above  all  things  patience.  He  thus 
destroys  his  ideal  world,  and  offers  himself  with 
open  arms  to  the  realistic,  sensual  one  of  Mephisto. 
The  speech  of  the  tempter  is  very  subtle.  He  ad- 
vises the  renunciation  of  philosophy  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  sensual  pleasures  the  world  affords. 
Faust  is  unable  to  agree  with  his  tempter,  but  con- 
cludes a  bargain  with  him  to  the  following  effect  : 

"  Done  !   say  I,  clench  we  at  once  the  bargain. 
If  ever  time  should  flow  so  calmly  on, 
Soothing  my  s{)irits  in  such  oblivion 
That  in  the  pleasant  trance  I  would  arrest 
And  hail  the  happy  moment  in  its  course, 
Bidding  it  linger  with  me — oh  !   how  fair 
Art  thou,  delicious  moment  !     Happy  days, 
Why  will  ye  flee  ?     Fair  vision  !  yet  a  little 
Abide  with  me  and  bless  me,  fly  not  yet, 
Or  words  like  these, — then  throw  meiinto  fetters. 
Then  willingly  do  I  consent  to  perish  ; 
Then  may  the  death-bell  peal  its  heavy  sounds  ; 
Then  is  thy  service  at  an  end ;  and  then 
The  clock  may  cease  to  strike,  the  hands  to  move; 
For  me  be  time  then  passed  away  for  ever." 
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Then  with  his  blood  he  sigDs  the  compact ;  for 
blood,  according  to  early  Christian  ideas,  was  Satan's 
particular  property ;  whereupon  all  the  beauties  of 
his  future  life  are  laid  before  him.  Meanwhile  a 
young  student  comes  to  see  the  professor.  Faust 
declines  the  interview,  and  Mephisto  decides  to  take 
his  place.  A  conversation  ensues  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  various  branches  of  learnino-.  The 
student  confesses  his  aversion  to  the  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  he  is  to  study.  Mephisto  en- 
courages him  to  persevere  by  adorning  the  subject 
with  sensual  pictures.  The  student  replies,  and 
ever  and  again  we  see  the  devil,  pure  and  simple, 
try  to  peep  out  from  under  the  professor's  gown. 
Having  had  many  a  hard  hit  at  metaphysics,  juris- 
prudence, and  theology,  the  conversation  at  last 
turns  upon  medicine.  Here  we  see  the  devil's 
devilry  set  free  : 

Student. — "  Pardon,  I  feel  my  questions  tease  you, 
Just  for  a  moment  more  ;  one  word  on 
Medicine,  so  please  you." 

Mephisto. — "I'm  sick  of  this  pedantic  tone, 
Too  long  assumed.     Now  for  my  own  ! 
The  trade  of  medicine  's  easiest  of  all. 
'Tis  but  study  all  things,  everywhere, 
Nature  and  man,  the  great  world  and  the  small, 
Then  leave  them  all  haphazard  still  to  fare. 
It  is,  you  see,  plainly  impossible 
That  one  man  should  be  skilled  in  every  science. 
Who  learns  the  little  that  he  can,  does  well. 
The  secret  of  the  art  is  self-reliance. 
A  man  can  learn  but  what  he  can  ; 
Who  hits  the  moment  hits  the  man. 
You  are  well  made,  have  common  sense, 
And  do  not  want  for  impudence. 
VOL.    XIX.  L 
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Be  fearless,  otliers  w\l\  confide  no  less 

When  yoa  are  coufident  of  your  success. 

The  only  obstacle  is  indecision. 

But,  above  all,  win  to  youi'self  the  women. 

They  have  their  thousand  weaknesses  and  aches. 

And  the  one  cure  for  them  is  the  physician. 

A  due  consideration  for  her  sex 

Will  teach  the  value  of  decorous  seeming. 

Let  but  appearances  be  unsuspicious. 

They  are  the  very  thing  their  doctor  wishes. 

The  title  doctor  is  essential, 

Our  university  credential, 

That,  as  in  one  approved  and  tried. 

They  may  undoubtingly  confide. 

Then  in  the  very  earliest  stage 

Of  new  acquaintanceship  you  lead  'cm. 

Enjoying  every  privilege 

Of  tete-a-tete^ s  familiar  freedom  ; 

Although  the  young  physician's  eyes 

Exhibit,  half  and  half  disguise. 

Something  like  tenderness,  the  while 

Mingling  with  the  habitual  guile 

Of  the  sly  acquiescent  smile. 

Then  you  may  feel  the  taper  wrist, 

Nor  will  there  one  of  them  resist 

The  hand  professionally  prest — 

Professionally,  mind  you — on  her  breast, 

Or  round  her  waist  the  free  arm  thrown. 

To  feel  how  much  to  tight  her  zone." 

Student. — "  This  seems  more  feasible.     One  sees 
Something  like  reason  in  all  this, 
Winning  the  household  through  the  wife." 

The  student  listens  further  to  the  arch-enemy, 
and,  presenting  liim  with  an  album,  requests  him  to 
favour  him  with  some  pithy  motto.  Mephisto 
writes — 
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"Britis  sicut  Deus,  scientes  bonum  et  nuiliim/' 
and  the  student  departs  with  satisfaction,  as  if  he 
had  found  a  treasure. 

Faust  and  Mephisto  now  make  their  first  excur- 
sion into  the  realistic  world.  We  meet  them  in 
Auerbach's  beer-cellar.  In  order  to  understand 
the  joviality  of  this  scene,  one  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  this  particular  phase  of  German 
student  life,  which  has  absolutely  nothing  in 
England,  or  France,  to  which  it  can  be  compared. 
The  hilarity  of  the  assembly  is  great,  and  the  Satanic 
humour  of  Mephisto  appears  more  and  more.  As 
an  example,  Mephisto  changes  the  table  in  Auer- 
bach's cellar  into  a  wine-barrel,  and  quite  naturally  ; 
for,  says  he,  if  wood,  that  is  the  vine,  can  produce 
soft  luscious  fruits, — grapes— yea,  even  a  goat  out 
of  flesh  and  blood,  hard  horns,  why  not,  inversely, 
the  solid  table  the  liquid  wine  ? 

But  this  kind  of  life  does  not  suit  Faust.  He 
must  be  tempted  with  something  more  refined. 
He  is  then  taken  to  the  witch's  kitchen,  to  be 
restored  to  youth  and  beauty.  A  vigorous,  hand- 
some, enterprising  youth  takes  the  place  of  the 
professor  of  metaphysics.  Faust,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mephisto,  now  becomes  a  materialist  of  the 
most  advanced  school ;  he  renounces  the  ideal — 
everything  tiiat  cannot  be  made  really  enjoyable. 

'^  Hearken  ! 
Henceforth  do  I  devote  myself  and  yield 
Heart,  souh  and  life  to  rapturous  enjoymentj 
Such  dizzy,  sweet,  intoxicating  joy 
As  when  we  stand  upon  a  precipice, 
Makes  reel  the  giddy  sense  and  the  brain  whirl. 
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From  this  day  forward  am  I  dedicate 
To  the  indulgence  of  tempestuous  passions, 
Love  agonising,  idolising  hatred. 
Cheering  vexation,  and  all  that  animates 
And  is  our  nature." 

It  is  contrived  whilst  in  this  mood  he  shall  meet 
the  heroine  of  the  drama,  Margarothe,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Natui'e  herself,  in  all  the  innocence 
imagined  by  poets  and  mystics.  Margarethe  is 
seen  coming  out  of  church,  from  confession,  where 
she  has  had  nothing  to  confess.  She  represents 
the  pure  womanly  being  previous  to  the  fall.  The 
service  has  ended,  and  the  congregation  is  dispersing 
when  Margarethe  arrives.  Faust  follows  her.  He 
is  at  her  side.  He  politely  offers  her  his  arm,  and 
is  emphatically  refused. 

"  Bin  weder  Friiulein,  weder  scliou, 
Kann  ungeleitet  nach  Hause  geli'n." 

Faust's  whole  temperament  is  changed,  and  he  says, 

"  By  heaven,  she  is  a  lovely  child, 
A  fairer  never  met  my  eye, 
Modest  she  seems,  and  good  and  mild. 
Though  something  pert  was  her  reply, 
The  red  lips  bright,  the  cheeks'  soft  light 
(My  youth  hath  not  departed  quite), 
She  passed,  her  timid  eyes  declining, 
Deep  in  my  heart  they  still  are  shining. 
And  her  light  spirit's  lively  play 
Hath  stolen  me  from  myself  away." 

Faust  has  become  purely  sensual.  He  utters  the 
words  just  quoted,  and  turning  round  and  beholding 
Mephisto,  he  commands  him  to  bring  the  maiden 
within  his  reach. 

Next    we    iind    Margarethe    in    her    own     room. 
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Faust's  appearance  and  liis  impudent  address  have 
not  been  without  effect;  and  inquisitiveness,  the 
old  snake  of  Paradise,  moves  her : — 

"  I'd  give  anything  did  I  but  know 
Who  the  gentleman  was  that  spoke  to  me." 

Her  speeches  are  short,  her  thoughts  as  yet  trouble 
lier  but  little.  She  leaves,  and  Faust  and  Mephisto 
enter.  Surrounded  by  the  spiritual  presence  of 
Margarethe,  he  commences  to  feel  the  germ  of  true 
love  towards  her.  Here,  then,  the  great  secret  is 
hinted  at, — spiritual  man  can  only  be  saved  by 
eternal  love.  No  heavenly  bliss  can  come  through 
our  own  strength  alone,  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  assistance  of  divine  grace.  Mephisto,  the  spirit 
of  sensuality,  is  obliged  to  aid  in  this  salvation, — 
against  his  will,  of  course,  because  he  cannot  con- 
ceive that  he  must  remain  at  the  service  of  a  hisfher 
power,  whatever  he  may  do.  Naturally  this  feelmg  is 
repulsive  to  him,  and  he  desires  to  be  gone.  Previous 
to  his  departure  he  has  placed  a  small  casket  of 
jewels  on  the  table  as  a  present  for  Margarethe. 
She  on  re-entering  finds  the  chamber  close,  and 
expresses  her  fears,  wishing  her  mother  were  at 
home.  The  sweet  poison  of  love  seems  to  be  taking 
effect  more  and  more,  as  if  an  arrow-head  had 
entered  her  wounded  heart.  Whilst  busying  herself 
about  the  room  she  sings  the  beautiful  and  simple 
ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule  : 

"  There  was  a  king  in  Thule, 

And  he  loved  a  humble  maid, 
And  she  also  loved  him  truly ; 
Then  he  came  to  her  death-bed. 
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"  A  golden  cup  she  gave  him^ 

AVhich  none  could  bettei'  prize, 
And  ever  as  lie  drank  of  it 

Tears  dimmed  his  flaming  eyes. 
"  And  when  he  came  to  die, 

To  his  heirs  his  wealth  he  told, 
Left  all  without  a  sigh 

But  his  mistress'  cup  of  gold. 

"  As  at  the  royal  banquet 

Among  his  knights  sat  he, 
In  the  high  hall  of  his  fathers, 
In  their  fortress  o'er  the  sea, 

"  Up  stood  the  gay  old  monarch. 
For  the  last  time  up  he  stood. 
For  the  last  time  drained  the  blessed  cup. 
And  threw  it  in  the  flood. 

"  He  saw  it  falling,  falling. 
And  sinking  in  the  sea ; 
His  eyes  lost  sight  of  it,  and  sank. 
And  never  more  drank  he." 

Margarethe  now  finds  the  casket,  and  fancies  it  is 
something  which  has  been  pawned  with  her  mother. 
She  adorns  herself  with  the  jewels,  and  this  oppor- 
tunity causes  the  vanity  of  woman  and  the  envy  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich  to  appear.  In  such  a 
short  period  the  passions  develop  themselves,  up 
to  the  most  intense  one — Love,  in  the  flame  of 
which  Margarethe  is  to  burn  like  Phoenix.  But  the 
jewels  which  were  to  gain  Margarethe  for  Faust 
have  had  a  different  lot.  In  the  next  scene  we 
learn  that  the  mother  has  given  them  to  a  priest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  Mephisto  is  beside 
himself,  he  is  in  the  greatest  state  of  uneasiness, 
especially   as   he    has     become    subservient    to    the 
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Christianity  of  the  priests.  The  play,  therefore, 
changes  here ;  the  scoffer  becomes  the  scoffed  one, 
and  that  by  Faust,  who  commands  him  to  obtain 
some  more  jewelry.  As  Faust  has  a  contrast  in 
Mephisto,  so  Margarethe  has  one  in  Martha.  She 
is  Margarethe's  neighbour.  We  look  into  her  room 
and  hear  her  complaining  that  her  husband  has 
gone  to  the  wars,  and  is,  perhaps,  dead.  Her  selfish- 
ness shows  itself  in  the  words — 

"  Oh,  horror  ! 
If  I  only  had  the  certificate  of  his  death  ! " 

To  such  an  egotistical  being  Margarethe  comes, 
having  found  the  new  jewels,  but  kept  the  know- 
ledge of  them  a  secret  from  her  mother.  Martha 
advises  continued  secrecy,  and  gives  her  permission 
to  come  to  her  whenever  she  wants  to  wear  the 
jewels.  Here  Margarethe  gives  Mephisto  an  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  her.  He  comes  to  see 
Martha  under  pretence  of  bringing  her  news  of 
her  deceased  husband  : 

''  Your  husband  's  dead,  and  sends  his  love," 

the  spirit  of  contradiction  again  manifesting  itself. 
During  their  conversation  we  gain  an  insight  into 
the  utter  depravity  of  Martha's  nature — the  zenith 
of  animal  egotism. 

Mephisto  at  length  wants  to  be  gone,  but  Martha 
desires  the  certificate  of  death,  and  the  evil  one 
soon  finds  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  will,  he 
says,  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  by  means  of 
two  witnesses,  and  thus  he  finds  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  Faust. 
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"  By  good  luck,  at  present 
There's  one  in  town  who  to  the  fact  can  speak, 
A  man  of  character  and  high  condition  ; 
He'll  make  the  necessary  deposition, 
I'll  bring  him  in  the  evening." 
Martha. — '^  Don't  be  later." 

And   thus  the  appointmeut  is  made,  the  invitation 
having  been  given  in  proper  form. 

"  In  the  garden  then,  behind  my  house. 
We  shall  expect  both  gentlemen 
This  evening  there.     Farewell  till  then." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  animal  elements  of 
the  male,  as  depicted  in  Mephisto,  the  female  in 
Martha,  the  two  poles,  Faust  and  Margarethe,  are 
drawn  towards  one  another.  But  Faust  must  first 
commit  perjury  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Martha's  husband,  Herr  Schwertlein.  Mephisto's 
persuasive  eloquence  finds  utterance  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  Is  this  the  first  time  in  your  life  that  you 
Have  borne  false  witness  ?     Have  you  lectured  '  On 
God,'  and  'On  the  world  '  ?  and  'All  that  moves  therein  '  ? 
And  '  Man  '  ?  and  on  '  How  thought  originates  '  ? 
And  that  enigma,  '  Man's  mysterious  nature  '  ? 
'  The  intellectual  and  the  moral  powers  '  ? 
Have  you  not  dealt  in  formal  definitions 
With  forehead  unabashed  and  heart  undaunted  ? 
Yet,  if  you  did  but  own  the  truth,  your  conscience 
Must  tell  you — does  it  not  ? — you  know  no  more 
Of  all  these  matters  than  of  Schwertlein's  death." 

When,  however,  Mephisto  tries  to  include  in  the 
above  category  the  protestations  of  his  love  for 
Margareche,    Faust    bids     him     avaunt!     and    the 
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intensity  of  eternal  love  carries  all  before  it. 
Mephisto  is  confused.  He  cannot  comprehend 
this.     He  can  but  reply  : 

"  Yet  I  am  in  the  right." 

Here  Faust  carries  off  a  short  victory,  which, 
however,  becomes  a  defeat  by  his  subsequent  volun- 
tary surrender. 

"  I'm  tired  of  talk,  you  then  are  in  the  right, 
You  must  be  sure  !     1  have  no  help  for  it." 

Now  follows  the  garden  scene,  the  parallels 
being — 

Mephisto  and  Martha, — Faust  with  Margarethe. 

We  have  a  cosy  garden,  enclosed  by  a  wall.  A 
lilac  tree  in  full  bloom  gives  a  beautiful  fragrance 
to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  scene.  We  dis- 
tinguish six  distinct  phases  in  the  scene. 

1st  Phase. 
Margarethe    is    learning    love's   ABC.      She 
cannot  understand,   and   yet  would  like  to   know, 
what  Faust  sees  in  her,  for  she  fancies  herself  so 
simple-minded. 

2nd  Phase. 
Martha    has    made    up    her    mind    to    captivate 
Mephisto.     In    an    argumeutinn    ad    hominem    she 
advises  him  to  marry  : 

"  In  youth's  wild  days  it  cannot  but  be  pleasant, 
This  idle  roaming  round  and  round  the  world, 
With  wild-fire  spirits  and  heart  disengaged ; 
But  soon  comes  age  and  sorrow,  and  to  drag 
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Through  the  last  years  of  life  down  to  the  grave 
A  solitary  creature — like  the  wretch 
Who  moves  from  prison  on  to  execution, — 
This  must  be  bad  for  body  and  for  soul." 

Mephisto,  however,  only  ridicules  her : 

"You  make  me  shudder  at  the  dreary  prospect." 

3?'^  Phase. 
Faust  and  Margarethe  reappear.  His  likeness 
is  already  fixed  in  her  heart ;  her  soul  has  gone  out 
towards  him.  She  shows  her  fear  most  plainly, 
lest  he  should  go  away  and  forget  her.  Faust's 
question — 


Your  time  is  passed,  then,  much  al 


one 


?  " 


gives  the  motive  for  her  charmingly  ?iai'i;e  narrative 
of  her  household  and  family.  She  has  a  brother, 
Valentine,  who  is  a  soldier,  but  the  little  sister 
whom  she  brought  up  is  dead.  We  can  read  her 
heart  as  a  book,  and  see  into  it  as  into  a  pellucid 
lake.  Margarethe's  character  is  in  this  scene  most 
clearly  and  fully  developed  for  us.  In  none  of  his 
creations  has  Goethe's  muse  ascended  to  such  flights 
as  here.  It  is  only  by  means  of  this  scene  that  tlie 
subsequent  one  in  the  dungeon  can  be  explained  and 
understood. 

4th  Phase. 
Not  yet  converted,  Martha  attacks  Mephisto  more 
energetically  still ; 

"  Tell  rae  plainly :   have  you  never  met 
One  Avhom  you  loved  ?    Thought  you  of  marriage  yet  ?  " 

Mephisto  does  not  wish  to  understand  her,  and 
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his  speeches  are  so  humorous  because  Martha  really 
puts  him  into  a  corner.  She  would  desire  nothiug 
more  than  to  make  a  second  trial  of  married  blessed- 
ness with  him. 

^th  Phase. 
Faust  is  now  already  the  confidant  of  Margarethe. 
Confessions  follow. 

Faust. — "  Aud  so  thou  didst,  my  angel,  didst  thou  not, 
The  moment  that  1  came  into  the  garden. 
Remember  me  again  upon  this  spot  ?  " 

She  responds  : 

"  Did  you  not  see  it  ?     I  held  down  my  eyes." 

Faust  now  asks  her  if  she  has  pardoned  his  rude- 
ness in  addressing  her  in  the  manner  he  did  as  she 
came  out  of  church.  And  here  we  learn  what  we 
have  already  known  : 

"  Yet  must  I  own  I  did  not  then  detect 
How  my  heart  pleaded  for  thee,  nor  suspect 
I  with  viyself  was  angry,  that  with  thee 
As  angry  as  I  ought  I  could  not  be."' 

Faust  is  already  permitted  to  name  her  "  Sweet 
love."     And  now  comes  the  beautiful — 

"  He  loves  me  ;  he  loves  me  not ;  he  loves  me." 
The  moment  has  arrived  in  which  budding  love 
is  about  to  burst  forth  into  bloom. 

Faust. — "  Yes,  my  child,  deem  this  language  of  the 
flower 
The  answer  of  an  oracle.     He  loves  thee. 
Dost  thou  know  the  meaning  of  '  He  loves  thee  '  ?  " 

Margarethe. — "  I  tremble." 
The  new-born,  not-to-be-explained  feeling  of  in- 
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tense  love  which  has  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
her  being  makes  her,  as  it  were,  wish  to  flee  from 
herself  more  than  from  Faust,  who  now  follows  her. 

Last  Phase. 
Martha  now  retires  from  the  uneven  conflict  with 
Mephisto,  not  on  account  of  being  defeated,  but 
because  she  despairs  lest  she  should  be.  When  the 
words  "  The  night  is  coming  on "  escape  her, 
Mephisto  feels  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of  the  mill- 
stone round  his  neck.  "  Yes,  and  we  must  away." 
Martha  seemingly  wraps  herself  in  the  mantle  of 
virtue,  fearing  the  evil  tongues  of  her  neighbours, 
and  she  and  her  escort  go  to  look  for  Faust  and 
Margarethe.  We  look  into  a  small  summer-house, 
an  arbour  hidden  like  a  nest  in  the  foliage  ;  and 
within  and  without  the  little  feathered  friends  are 
flitting  to  and  fro.  It  is  Faust  who,  holding  Mar- 
gasethe  in  his  arms,  imprints  passionate  kisses  upon 
her  lips.  It  is  Margarethe  who  returns  the  embrace, 
and  sighing  says  : 

''  Dearest  and  best !   with  tny  whole  heart  I  love  thee." 

But  before  the  porch  we  have  the  representatives 
of  the  sensual  element  of  love — Mephisto  and 
Martha.  We  thus  understand  Faust's  exclamation 
— "  A  brute !  "  when  he  catches  a  glimpse  of 
Mephisto.  Margarethe  remains  behind  in  ecstasy 
over  the  beauty  of  her  lover, — 

"  How  many  things  a  man  like  this  must  know !  " 
and   overcome  by  the    consciousness  of    her    own 
shortcomings  exclaims  : 
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"  And  I  liad  but  a  '  yes ' 
For  everything  lie  said,  confused 
By  every  word  ;  yet  he  excused 
Each  fault  of  mine.     What  can  it  be 
That  thus  attaches  him  to  me?" 

On  Faust,  too,  we  must  play  the  eavesdropper, 
aud  listen  to  his  soliloquy.  He  has  fled  the  city 
and  betaken  himself  to  the  solitude  of  the  woods. 
He  hesitates  and  trembles  to  destroy  Margarethe 
in  his  passion.  He  has  everything  nature  can 
give  him,  but  he  feels  also  with  bitter  pain  that 
nothing  absolutely  perfect  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man.  He  is  intoxicated  with  the  desire  to  satisfy 
his  passion,  and,  still  uneasy  even  in  enjoyment, 
languishes  for  desire.  At  this  point  it  is  shown 
that  the  compact  between  Faust  aud  Mephisto  can 
never  be  fulfilled  by  the  latter : 

"  Would  I  arrest 
And  hail  the  happy  moment  in  its  course. 
Bidding  it  linger  with  me,  then  throw  me 
Into  fetters.     Then  willingly  do  I  consent  to  perish." 

Faust  could  only  then  sink  completely  to  the 
level  of  a  brute  and  lose  his  salvation,  if  he  could 
really  find  satisfaction  in  sensuality.  Bodily  he 
can ;  he  will  therefore  perisli  in  the  body,  but  not 
in  the  spirit.  Mephistopheles,  the  demon  of  sensu- 
ality, is  forced  though  desiring  evil  to  work  out 
good.  He  has  not  yet,  however,  renounced  the 
hope  of  victory.  He  paints  Margarethe's  sorrow  at 
his  (Faust's)  departure,  and  tempts  him  once  more 
to  go  into  her  presence  to — 

"  Comfort  the  young  monkey. 
And  requite  the  poor  thing  for  her  love." 
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Faust  reads  his  design,  and  calls  him — 
"  Serpent^  vile  serpent  ;'^ 
to  which  Mephisto  replies  aside  : 

"  Aye,  and  one  that  stiugs," 

Since  Faust  desired  to  drain  to  the  dregs  the  cup 
of  human  passions  in  purely  creature-like,  animal 
existence,  he  must  continue  in  the  broad  and  easy 
way  that  leadeth  unto  perdition. 

"  What  must  be,  be  it  soon.     Let  the  crash  fall 
Down  on  me  of  her  ruin.     Perish  all, 
She — I — and  these  wild  thoughts  together." 

Faust,  under  the  influence  of  Margarethe's  sug- 
gestions, learns  to  abhor  his  companion,  and  ex- 
presses a  longing  to  be  freed  from  his  contact. 
Meanwhile,  with  a  foreboding  of  sorrow,  Margaretho 
sits  at  her  spinning-wheel,  singing — 

"  My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  sore, 
I've  lost  him,  and  lost  him  for  evermore  ! 
The  place  where  he  is  not,  to  me  is  the  tomb, 
The  world  is  sadness  and  sorrow  and  gloom. 

"  My  poor  sick  brain  is  crazed  with  pain, 
And  my  poor  sick  heart  is  torn  in  twain. 
My  peace  is  gone,  and  my  heart  is  sore, 
For  lost  is  my  love  for  evermore. 

"  From  the  windows  for  him  my  heavy  eyes  roam  ; 
To  seek  him,  all  lonely,  I  wander  from  home ; 
His  noble  form,  his  bearing  high. 
The  smiles  of  his  lip,  and  the  power  of  his  eye. 

"  And  the  magic  tone  of  that  voice  of  his — 
His  hand's  soft  pressure,  and  oh  !  his  kiss  ! — 
My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  sore, 
I  have  lost  him,  and  lost  him  for  evermore. 
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"  Far  wanders  my  heart  to  feel  him  near^ 
Ob,  could  I  clasp  him,  aud  hold  him  here  ! 
Hold  him  and  kiss  him.     Oh,  could  I  die  ! 
To  feed  on  his  kisses  how  willingly." 

Scarcely  has  she  ended  when  Mephisto  reap- 
pears, but  Margarethe,  shuddering  at  the  very  sight 
of  him,  flies  into  her  lover's  arms.  There  is  a 
pause  as  slyly,  shyly  she  commences,  "  Promise  me, 
Henry,"  and  expresses  her  doubt  concerning  the 
religious  opinions  of  her  lover.  She  fears  that  his 
Christianity  is  not  very  deep,  as  also  his  views  on 
the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  rite,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  classed 
amongst  the  sacraments.  Faust  does  not  know 
how  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  of  answering  her, 
when  Margarethe,  going  a  step  too  far,  helps  him 
by  inquiring  if  he  believes  in  God.  Now  follows 
that  splendid  confession  of  a  Pantheist : 

Margarethe. — "  Do  you  believe  in  God  ?" 

Faust. — "  Forbear,  my  love. 
Who  can  truly  say,  *  I  believe  in  God '  ? 
Ask  it  of  priest  or  of  philosopher, 
And  the  reply  seems  but  a  mockery  of  him 
Who  asks." 

Margarethe. — "  Then  thou  dost  not  believe  ?" 

Faust. — "Misunderstand  me  not,  thou  best  beloved. 
Who  can  name  Him,  and,  knowing  what  He  says. 
Say,  '  I  believe  in  Him '  ?     And  who  can  feel, 
And  with  self-violence  to  conscious  wrong. 
Hardening  his  heart,  say,  I  believe  Him  not. 
The  all-embracing,  all-sustaining  One  ? 
Say, — doth  He  not  embrace,  sustain,  include 
Thee  ?  me  ?  Himself  ?     Bends  not  the  sky 
Above  ?     And  the  earth  on  which  we  are,  is  it 
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Not  firm  ?     And  over  us,  witli  constant 

Kindly  smile,  the  sleepless  stars 

Keep  everlasting  watch  ?     Am  I  not  here, 

Gazing  into  thine  eyes  ?     And  does  not 

All  that  is,  seen  and  unseen,  mysterious  all, 

Around  thee  and  within,  untiring  energy. 

Press  on  thy  heart  and.  mine  ? 

Fill  thy  whole  heart  with  it,  and  when  thou  art 

Lost  in  the  consciousness  of  happiness, 

Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt, — happiness,  heart. 

Love,  God, — I  have  no  name  for  it.     Feeling 

Is  all.     Name — sound  and  smoke,  dimming 

The  glow  of  heaven." 

Margarethe  replies  : 

"  This  is  all  good  and.  right.     The  priest  says 
Pretty  much  the  same,  but  in  words  somewhat  different." 

"All  hearts,"  says  Faust,  "  in  all  places  under 
the  blessed  light  of  day,  say  it,  each  in  its  own 
language,  why  not  I  in  mine  ?" 

To  whom  Margarethe  : 
"  Yet  there  is  something  strange  about  thy  Christianity." 
She  reproaches  him  with  the  evil  company  he  keeps, 
alluding  to  Mephisto.  In  his  (Mephisto's)  presence 
she  almost  feels  hei'  own  love  vanisliing;  certain  it 
is  she  cannot  pray.  The  guileless  innocence  which 
prattles  thus,  prepares  us  for  the  naive  readiness 
with  which   she  is  willing  to  admit  her  lover  into 

her  apartment : 

"This  very  night 

How  gladly  would  I  leave  the  door  unbolted  ! 

But  then  my  mother's  sleep  is  far  from  sound." 
She  consents  to  give  her  mother  a  sleeping  draught, 
which  under  diabolical  influence   acts  like  poison. 
Thus  she  parts  from  the  man  she  loves  : 
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''  Sell'  ich  Dich  bester  Mann  nur  an 
Weiss  niclit  was  mich  nach  deinem  Willen  treibt, 
Icli  habe  sclion  so  viel  fiir  Dich  getlian 
Dass  mil'  zu  thun  fast  nichts  melir  iibrig  bleibt." 

This  scene  is  followed  with  terrible  significance 
by  that  brief  one  at  the  well  where  Margarethe 
hears  her  friends  triumph  over  the  fall  of  one  of 
her  companions.  Women,  in  all  other  circum- 
stances so  compassionate,  are  merciless  to  each 
other  precisely  in  those  situations  where  feminine 
sympathy  would  be  most  grateful,  where  feminine 
tenderness  should  be  most  suggestive.  Bessy,  the 
friend,  lets  all  her  wrath  fall  on  the  victim  ;  but 
Margarethe,  taught  compassion  by  experience, 
cannot  triumph  now  as  formerly  she  would  have 
done,  now  that  she  too  is  a  sinner,  and  cannot 
chide.  The  closing  words  of  this  soliloquy  have 
never  been  adequately  translated.  There  is  some- 
thing in  their  simplicity  and  intensity  which  defies 
translation  : 

"  Doch  alles  was  dazu  mich  trieb, 
Gofct  war  so  gut !  ach  war  so  lieh  ! 

Margarethe  is  now  depicted  praying  to  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  to  hide  her  shame  and  rescue  her  from 
death. 

"  Mother  benign  ! 
Look  down  on  me  ! 
No  grief  Hke  thine, 
Thou  who  didst  see 
In  His  death  agony 
Thy  Son  divine. 

Oh  !   in  this  hour  of  death  and  the  near  grave, 
Succour  me  thou  and  save  ; 
VOL.   XIX.  M 
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Look  on  me  with  that  countenance  benign. 

Never  was  grief  like  thine  ! 

Look  down,  look  down  on  mine  ! " 

Her  shame  becomes  public.  Her  brother  Valentine 
finds  Fanst  under  her  window  with  Mephistopheles 
serenadinw'  her.  A  fio-ht  ensues.  Valentine  receives 
a  mortal  wound  and  dies,  reproaching  his  guilty 
sister  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  Valentine  is  the 
representative  of  family  honour  and  civic  order. 
The  catastrophe  is  heightened  by  his  death.  He  is 
a  brave  young  soldier,  his  only  pride  his  beautiful 
young  sister,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  praise 
before  all  his  comrades.  He  thus  becomes  the 
incarnation  of  familv  egotism,  loving  himself  as 
part  of  his  own  family,  which  egotism  is  evidently 
in  the  wrong,  and  which  he  seals  with  his  death. 
He  is  caused  to  appear,  in  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
passions,  to  be  the  hero  of  a  smaller  tragedy  in 
middle-class  life.  The  poor  fellow  whilst  dying 
utters  vehement  reproaches  against  Martha;  the 
tragic  reconciliation  between  brother  and  sister 
being  the  consciousness  of  the  dying  man  that — 

"  Fearless  I  go,  as  fits  the  brave, 
To  God  and  to  a  soldier's  grave  ! " 

From  this  scene  of  bloodshed  and  horror  we  are 
led  to  the  cathedral.  The  organ  peals  forth  and 
Margarethe  enters,  followed  by  Martha.  Margarethe 
prays  amongst  the  crowd,  the  evil  spirit  at  her  side. 
The  ritual,  the  solemn  tones  of  the  ors^an,  the 
"D/es  irse,  dies  ilia''  awake  Margart^the's  conscience, 
which  visibly,  as  her  evil  spirit,  is  sitting  beside  her. 
Conscience   is  the   voice  of  the   heart,  the   surest 
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index  of  right  and  wrong.  So  here,  the  awakening 
of  conscience  is  the  first  step  in  the  act  of  repent- 
ance. The  evil  spirit  then  tells  us  that  the  sleep- 
ing draught  administered  to  the  mother  has  caused 
her  death,  and  Grretchen  finds  herself  in  the  great- 
est despair.  She  is  overpowered  by  remorse,  for 
the  evil  one  interprets  the  words  of  the  hymn  in 
their  most  appalling  significance. 

I  omit  the  '  Walpurgisnacht,'  for  although  a  splen- 
did episode,  it  has  not  of  a  necessity  any  bearing  on 
the  main  plot  of  the  poem. 

The  scene  is  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  where  the 
witches  are  holding  their  sabbath.  On  reaching 
the  place  of  meeting  Faust  and  Mephisto  find,  be- 
side witches  and  wizards,  representative  characters 
moralising  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  age ;  and 
amongst  many  strange  objects  Faust  has  a  fore- 
boding vision  of  the  fate  of  his  beloved.  No  de- 
scription can  convey  more  than  a  very  faint  notion 
of  the  Intermezzo  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a 
dilettante  company  on  the  Blocksberg,  the  dramatis 
personxhQiwg  a  motley  crew,  with  each  a  couplet  or 
two  assigned  to  them,  the  point  of  which  (when 
there  is  a  point)  can  only  be  made  intelligible  by 
notes. 

I  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  how 
cleverly  the  poet  contrasts  his  scenes.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  solemn  cathedral  rites  we  have  the 
diabolical,  the  wizard-like  element  of  the  Blocks- 
berg. Now  we  approach  the  denouement  of  the 
tragedy. 

Seduction  has  led  to  infanticide,  the  murder  to 
the     condeumatiou    of     the    mother.       Tiiis    Faust 
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learns  from  Mephisto.  We  are  then  taken  to  tlie 
portal  of  a  dungeon.  Faust  approaches  with  a  key 
and  a  lamp.  The  song  in  which  Margarethe's  evil 
spirit  finds  utterance  is  the  contents  of  an  old 
legend,  in  which  a  wretched  mother  destroys  her 
child,  cooks  it,  and  places  it  as  a  meal  before  her 
husband.  The  little  sister  of  the  murdered  one 
collects  the  bones  and  buries  them  under  a  tree. 
The  bones  are  transformed  into  a  bird  which  sings 
from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  when,  the 
wretched  mother  approaching,  she  is  killed  by  a 
stone  which  the  bird  lets  drop  : 

"My  mother,  my  mother,  my  mother  hath  slaiu  mc  ; 
My  father  iuhumau  for  supper  hath  ta'en  mc  ; 
My  little  sister  hath,  one  by  one. 
Laid  together  each  small  white  bone 
'Mid  almond  blossoms  to  sleep  in  the  cool, 
And  I  awoke  me  a  wood-bird  beautiful. 
Fly  away  !  fly  away  !  all  the  long  summer  day. 
Little  bird  of  the  woods,  fly  away  !  fly  away  !  " 

Her  delirium  has  transformed  her  own  nmrdercd 
babe  into  a  bird.  She  fancies  she  hears  it  singing, 
and  she  repeats  incessantly  the  words  of  the  song, 
"  Fly  away  !  fly  away  !"  Fau8t  enters.  Marga- 
rethe  imagines  it  is  the  gaoler  come  to  lead  her  to 
the  scaffold.  The  twofold  "  Woe  !  woo  !  "  is  the 
exclamation  of  a  creature  overcome  by  fear  of 
death,  which  ends  in  the  words  "  They  come,"  and 
in  the  sad  resignation  "  Bitter  death."  Her  brain 
is  shaken,  but  she  is  not  mad.  Every  word  she 
utters  is  a  horrible  truth.  Then  she  appeals  to  this 
man,  whom  she  mistakes  for  the  hangman — and 
this  is  the,  to  her,  unknown  Faust, — for  pity,  for 
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mercy.     She  is  beside  liei'self  that  she  is  to  die  at 
such  an  early  hour,  it  not  being  daylight : 

"  It  is  not  more  tlian  midnight  now,  have  mercy  ! 
Is  it  too  long  to  wait  till  morn  ?  " 

Her  sorrow  that  she  is  still  so  youthful  is  in- 
tensely real,  the  wail  from  the  depth  of  her  heart, 
and  like  every  criminal  she  tries  to  excuse  her 
crime  : 

"  And  I  am  still  so  young — so  very  young  ! 
And  must  I  die  so  soon  ?     And  I  was  fair, 
And  I  was  fair,  and  that  was  my  undoing, 
Ob,  if  my  love  were  here  !  hut  he  is  gone  !  " 

Her  fear  of  death  increases  when  Faust  takes  hold 
of  her. 

"  Savage  !  who  gave  this  cruel  power  to  thee  ?  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  she  mistakes  him  for 
the  hangman,  hence  her  tone  of  address.  Overcome 
by  fear  of  death,  her  imagination  leads  her  to  fancy 
that  the  child  which  in  spirit  she  nursed  during  the 
night  still  lives  ;  for  its  having  become  a  little  forest 
bird  is  only  a  legend  among  the  people,  who  say  it 
applies  to  her.  In  Faust,  who  is  kneeling  beside 
her,  she  perceives  merely  a  being  with  whom  she 
can  pray,  and  thus  soothe  the  pains  of  hell  with 
which  her  conscience  is  troubled. 

"  Let  us  kneel  down  and  call  upon  the  saints. 
See  !  see  !  beneath  us  hell  boils  up. 
The  devil  is  raging  there  below 
In  hideous  din." 

Only  when  Faust  calls  her  by  name  does  she  seem 
to  have  an  idea  of  his  presence  ;  she  listens,  as  if 
he,  so  near,  were  at  a   distance.     Now  she  springs 
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from  her  bed  of  straw;  her  chains  fall;  her  words 
explain  themselves.  Faust's  "  'Tis  I,"  is  imme- 
diately responded  to.  "  'Tis  thou  ?  "  But  as  if  in 
doubt,  she  begs,  "  Oh,  say  it  once  again."  All  fear, 
all  horror  of  the  present  pass  away;  he  only,  her 
lover,  fills  her  soul.  But  the  Faust  counselling 
flight  is  no  longer  her  happy,  loving  Faust.  The 
night  of  her  misfortune  again  breaks  on  her.  The 
remembrance  of  the  horrid  deed  which  has  happened 
again  becomes  vivid,  and  in  an  awful  monotone  she 
commences,  "  My  mother  I  poisoned ! "  and  in- 
creasing in  horror  and  intensity,  "  My  child  I 
drowned."  Trembling,  fearing,  her  crime  appears 
doubly  great.  But  her  lover  carries  a  heavy  burden 
of  guilt.  He  is  the  murderer  of  her  brother,  and 
as  if  awakening  suddenly  to  the  full  comprehension 
of  the  awful  deed,  she  shrieks,  "  Oh,  God !  what 
hast  thou  done?"  Faust's  reply  makes  it  evident 
that  he  has  been  found  guilty,  but  he  is  to  live  to 
look  after  the  grave  and  her  own  burial.  Com- 
mencing with  the  words,  "  Nay,  you  must  stay," 
down  to  the  sad,  hopeless  exclamation — 

"  No  one  will  otherwise  be  by  my  side  !  " 

every  word  breathes  forth  an  intensely  sorrowful, 
sad  request.     It  is  the  last  demand  on  earth. 

"  No,  you  must  live.     No,  you  have  to  remain. 
I  will  describe  to  you  the  graves  which  you 
To-morrow  must  see  made.     The  best  place 
Give  to  my  poor  mother ; 
Near  her  lay  my  brother  ; 
And  by  their  side  a  little  space  away, 
But  not  too  far  from  them,  must  be  my  place. 
And  lay  the  little  one  on  my  right  breast. 
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No  other  will  lie  with  me  in  that  grave, 
To  nestle  down  in  quiet,  side  by  side 
With  thee.     Oh,  what  a  happy  thing  it  was  ! 
A  happy  thing  that  never  more  can  be." 

She  declines  to  flee  with  Faust,  preferring  to 
wash  out  her  sin  by  death.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
heartfelt  sorrow  contained  in  the  words,  "  Oh, 
Henry,  could  I  only  go  with  thee ! "  but  she  cannot 
escape  her  fate ;  for  if  she  were  to  flee,  her  evil 
conscience  would  be  the  cause  of  her  being  re- 
arrested. 

'^  I  dare  not  go.     There  is  no  help  for  me. 

What  good  is  it  to  fly  ?     My  steps  are  watched. 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  forced  to  beg, 

A.nd  harder,  harassed  by  an  evil  conscience. 

'Tis  hard  to  wander  in  a  foreign  land ; 

And  then,  whate'er  I  do,  at  last  they'll  seize  me." 

Faust  promises  to  remain  with  her,  but  she  ex- 
claims, "Can  you  undo  what  is  already  done?" 
This  question  makes  her  brain  whirl ;  her  memory 
returns  to  the  last  moments  of  a  poisoned,  dying 
mother  and  a  drowned  infant.  Her  paroxysm  ends 
in  the  cry,  "  Save  !  save."  Faust  now  desires  to 
carry  her  away  by  force ;  she  will  not  permit  it. 
Her  consciousness  has  returned  once  more,  and  with 
fearful  certainty  she  exclaims, — 

"  Yes,  it  is  growing  day ;   the  last  day  is  breaking. 
My  bridal  day  it  should  have  been.     Tell  none 
That  thou  hast  been  with  poor  weak  Margarethe. 
Alas  !   my  garland  is  already  withered. 
We'll  meet  again,  but  not  at  dances,  love  ! 
The  crowd  is  gathering  tumultuously. 
The   square   and   street    are   thronged    with    crushing 
thousands. 
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The  bell  hath  soundeci,  the  death  wand  is  broken. 

They  bind  and  blindfold  me,  and  force  me  on — 

On  to  the  scaffold  they  have  hurried  me. 

And  now  through  every  neck  of  all  that  multitude 

Is  felt  the  bitter  wound  that  severs  mine. 

The  world  is  now  as  silent  as  the  grave." 

As  previously  the  just  closed  past  appeared  to 
her  excited  imagination  as  the  present,  so  the  imme- 
diate future  is  now  pictured  to  lier  as  the  present. 
Here  her  work  is  ended.  Her  physical  death  is  only 
as  it  were  the  full  stop  of  the  sentence — only  the 
symbol  of  the  consummation  of  earthly  existence. 
Mepbisto  appears  at  the  door.  Margarethe  recog- 
nises the  evil  one.  "  'Tis  he  !  'tis  he  !  send  him 
from  this  place  !  "  she  exclaims.  "  What  would 
he  here  ?  Why  does  he  tread  on  consecrated 
ground?"  With  the  words,  "  He  comes  for  me," 
she  shudders  from  the  demon  of  sin  and  sensuality. 
Falling  on  her  knees,  she  resigns  hei-self  to  the 
judgment  of  God.     The  absolution  is  complete. 

Mephisto. — "  Come,  she  is  judged." 
A  Voice  (from  above). — "  Saved  !  " 

The  last  words  from  Mephisto  to  Faust,  "  Hither 
to  me,"  need  no  elucidation,  and  with  them  the 
tragedy  ends,  a  voice  from  within  dying  away 
uttering  the  words  "  Henry  !  Henry  !  " 

The  earthly  Faust  is  lost ;  the  spiritual  one, 
however,  is  saved  in  tbe  same  manner  as  his  earthly 
love  is  lost  as  represented  in  Margarethe,  in  order 
to  be  crowned  by  an  eternal,  heavenly  one,  which 
by  its  powers  shall  free  him  from  the  trammels  of 
sin. 
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The  amount  of  controversy  these  last  few  lines 
have  occasioned  seems  scarcely  credible ;  "  the 
most  poetical  interpretation  being,  I  take  it,"  says 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  "  that  Margarethe  dies  after  uttering 
the  last  words  assigned  to  her  ;  that  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  is  pronounced  upon  her  as  her  spirit 
parts  (Mephisto  announces  it  in  his  usual  sardonic 
and  deceitful  way) ;  that  the  voice  from  above 
makes  known  the  real  purport,  and  that  the  voice 
from  within  dying  away  is  Margarethe's  spirit 
calling  to  her  lover  on  its  way  to  heaven,  whilst 
her  body  lies  dead  on  the  stage." 

Schlegel,  in  a  letter  to  Martin,  says,  "  Sie  ist 
gerichtet "  se  rapporte  a  la  sentence  de  mort,  pro- 
noncee  par  les  juges ;  les  mots  suivants  "  Sie  ist 
gerettet,"  au  saint  de  son  ame."  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  "  Sie  ist  gerichtet"  refers  both  to  the 
judgment  in  heaven  and  to  the  judgment  upon 
earth.  As  to  the  translation  of  the  passage  no 
doubt  can  well  exist,  for  ridden  is  literally  to  judge, 
and  is  constantly  used  in  the  precise  sense  the 
above  interpretation  attributes  to  it ;  for  instance, 
"Zu  richten  die  Lebendigen  und  die  Todten/'  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

With  what  words  shall  one  sum  up  this  wonder- 
fully beautiful  poem  ?  Regarding  the  translations 
of  the  noble  work,  I  expressed  my  opinion  at  the 
outset.  Even  in  the  original  the  effect  depends  so 
much  on  the  language,  that  it  must  be  read  and  re- 
read to  be  appreciated.  Its  glory  soon  dawns 
upon  the  student.  It  is  now  one  of  those  works 
which  exercise  a  fascination  to  be  compared  only 
to  the  minute  and  inexhaustible  love  we  feel  for 
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those  long  dear  to  us,  every  expression  Laving  a 
peculiar  and,  by  association,  quite  mystic  influence. 

With  peculiar  reference  to  his  universality, 
Goethe  has  been  called  the  Voltaire  of  Germany. 
But  the  comparison  is  unjust  to  him.  His  genius 
was  of  a  higher  order,  and  he  bears  to  German 
literature  as  a  whole  the  same  relation  which 
Voltaire  bears  to  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  opening  lecture  of  a  remarkable  series 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  it  was  stated  boldly  and 
unequivocally,  "  Goethe  has  created  our  language 
and  our  speech.  Before  him  both  were  without 
value  in  the  world-mart  of  the  nations  of  Europe." 

Madame  de  Stael  said  of  him  that  he  might  re- 
present the  entire  literature  of  his  country.  Not 
that  there  are  not  other  writers  superior  to  him  in 
some  respects,  but  that  alone  he  represents  all  tliat 
distinguishes  the  German  mind,  and  no  one  is  so 
remarkable  for  a  kind  of  imagination  to  which 
neither  Italians,  French,  nor  English  can  lay  claim. 
In  Germany  the  admiration  for  Goethe  is  a  kind  of 
freemasonry.  At  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  at 
Stratford  a  German  gentleman,  speaking  for  a 
deputation,  rose  and  said  that  "  he  and  his  friends 
had  come  to  do  honour  to  the  second  greatest  poet 
that  ever  lived  " — Goethe  being  the  first.  He  was 
not  like  his  own  Tasso,  the  silkworm,  self-producing 
from  within  ;  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  without, 
from  the  acting,  feeling,  thinking,  suffering  world 
around  him. 

As  a  drama,  the  first  impression,  perhaps  inevi- 
table, is  unfavorable  to  '  Faust,'  for  reasons  pre- 
viously stated.     The  scenes  hang  loosely  together, 
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and  unity  of  action  is  altogether  wanting.  As  a 
poem  we  must  distinguish  the  picture  from  the 
problem.  We  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  cry  of  despair  over  the  nothingness  of  life. 
BafiBed  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
life,  Faust  yields  himself  to  the  tempter,  who  pro- 
mises that  he  shall  penetrate  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  He  is  restless  because  he  seeks  the 
absolute,  which  never  can  be  found.  This  is  the 
doom  of  humanity.  Es  irrt  der  Me7isch  so  lang  er 
streht.  Goethe  tried  as  near  as  possible  to  solve 
the  problem  practically  and  theoretically  by  his 
doctrine  of  renunciation  and  the  example  of  his 
life. 

Knowledge  can  only  be  relative,  never  absolute. 
But  relative  knowledge  is  infinite,  and  to  us  infi- 
nitely important.  In  that  wide  sphere  let  each  one 
work  according  to  his  ability.  The  sphere  of 
active  duty  is  wide,  suQicing,  ennobling  to  all  who 
strenuously  work  in  it.  In  the  very  sweat  of  labour 
there  is  a  stimulus  which  gives  energy  to  life,  and 
a  consciousness  that  our  labour  tends  in  some  way 
to  the  lasting  benefit  of  others,  and  makes  the  roll- 
ing years  endurable. 

"  If  you  wish  for  deeper  knowledge, 

Think  for  yourself  ! 
Let  the  wide  world  be  your  college, 

Think  for  yourself  ! 
In  a  college  so  extensive, 
Knowledge  niay  he  comprehensive 
Without  being  made  expensive. 

Think  for  yourself  !  " 
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Works  consulted.— '  Faust,'  translated  by  B.  Taylor;  'Life  of 
Goethe,'  by  T.  de  Quincey ;  '  Goetbe,'  by  A.  Hay  ward  ;  '  Life  of 
Goethe,'  by  J.  Sime;  'Faust,'  by  A.  Swauwick  ;  'Life  of  Goethe/ 
by  G.  H.  Lewes  ;  *  Faust,'  by  J.  Anster ;  Marlowe's  '  Faustus  ;  ' 
'  Goethe,'  Carlyle  ;  '  Hosmer,'  German  literature;  and  others. 
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BY   SAMUEL   DAVEY,    F.R.S.L. 

[Read  February  9tli,  1898.] 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  German  anti- 
quary, Oberlin,  that  nothing  should  be  destroyed 
or  thrown  away  until  after  strict  examination. 
Although  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  fragments 
of  a  classic  in  every  piece  of  writing  which  has  been 
surrendered  to  the  service  of  butter,  soap,  candles, 
or  small  articles  of  grocery,  yet  it  is  well  sometimes 
to  examine  any  chance  writing  or  miscellaneous 
papers  which  may  pass  through  our  hands. 

It  is  to  the  merest  chance  that  we  owe  the  re- 
covery of  some  of  the  long-lost  and  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  ancient  and  mediaeval  classic  litera- 
ture, and  this  very  often  at  a  time  when  any  further 
delay  would  have  made  the  discovery  unavailable. 
The  pleasing  fictions  of  Sterne  of  the  rescue  of  a 
manuscript  "  wrapped  in  a  little  print  of  butter 
upon  a  currant  leaf,"  and  from  the  "gun  wad- 
ding" in  'The  Man  of  Feeling,'  have  been  more 
than  paralleled  by  actual  facts.  When  we  con- 
sider what  indignities  our  literature  has  suffered  at 
various  times  by  the  "  despisers  of  learning" — ■ 
from  Vandalism,  ignorance,  and  superstition  (as 
shown  by  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts  into 
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the  moutli  of  Jack  Cade,  "  Burn  all  the  records  of 
the  realm  "),  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  so  many 
valuable  relics  have  been  preserved  to  us, — when 
we  read  of  the  wholesale  spoliation  of  libraries  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  and 
afterwards  in  the  excitements  and  burning  passions 
of  a  revolutionary  age,  when  men  were  "  drunk 
with  a  new  fury  beyond  the  grape,"  and  their  de- 
structive energies  were  expended  on  some  of  the 
noblest  works  of  learning  and  art ;  it  is  well  for  us 
that,  out  of  the  wreck  of  these  noble  libraries,  some 
flotsam  and  jetsam  have  been  recovered.  In  the 
year  1549  the  well-known  Bishop  of  Ossory  (Dr. 
Bale)  gives  us  the  following  curious  picture  of 
"  the  detestable  plunder  of  these  monasteries,"  and 
of  their  despoilers,  whom  he  assails  with  every 
objurgation  in  his  vocabulary  of  anathemas.  He 
says  : 

"  Among  all  tlie  nations  where  I  liave  wandered  for  the 
knowledge  of  things,  I  have  found  none  so  negligent  and 
untoward  as  I  have  found  England  in  the  due  search  of 
their  ancient  histories." 

He  continues: 

"  The  library  books  of  monasteries  were  reserved  by  the 
purchasers  of  these  houses  to  serve  the  basest  purposes,  to 
scour  the  candlesticks  and  to  rub  their  boots  ;  some  were 
sold  to  grocers,  soap  sellers,  and  some  sent  over  the  sea  to 
the  bookbinder,  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole 
ships  full.  I  know  a  merchantman  that  bought  the  con- 
tents of  two  libraries  for  forty  shillings  price,  a  shame  it 
is  to  be  spoken ;  this  stuff  hath  he  occupied  instead  of 
grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years, 
and  yet  he  hath  store  enough  for  as  many  years  to  come." 

In  other  places  we  read  of  some  of  the  choicest 
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specimens  of  art  being  torn  from  illuminated  mis- 
sals by  maid-servants  to  amuse  fractious  children, 
— also  of  soldiers  tearing  whole  libraries  to  pieces 
and  wallowing  like  swine  in  their  contents,  of  how 
"  the  glovers  of  a  town  supplied  themselves  with 
vellum  for  ten  years  with  the  produce  of  a  single 
library."  It  does  not  surprise  us  that  some  of 
these  precious  fragments  should  come  to  light 
where  least  expected — in  holes,  crevices  of  walls, 
closed  cupboards,  under  floors,  and  over  ceilings,  in 
such  a  variety  of  out-of-the-way  places  that  we  are 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  ingenious  fictions  used 
by  Charles  Dickens  for  the  depository  of  his  stories; 
of  finding  papers  in  old  chests,  of  writing  found  in 
the  dressing-case,  writing  in  the  boots,  in  the  hat 
box,  and  "  writing  folded  away  down  among  the 
very  whalebones  of  an  umbrella."  In  many  cases 
these  papers  were  hid  away  for  family  or  political 
reasons,  and  often  doubtless  through  the  inexpli- 
cable complexities  of  accident  or  caprice.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts have  been  made  from  palimpsests.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  or  dearness  of  vellum  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  many  of  the  old  manuscripts  went 
through  a  process  of  cleansing  in  order  to  erase  the 
writing,  so  that  they  might  be  available  again  for 
use.  In  many  cases  the  cleansing  was  not  sufii- 
cient  to  obliterate  the  manuscripts,  and  it  is  from 
the  abihty  to  decipher  these  sometimes  twice  and 
even  thrice  written  palimpsests  that  we  are  able  to 
look  into  that  other  world  we  call  the  past,  and  to 
thread  some  of  the  dark  labyrinths  of  history  ;  while 
several  long-lost  works   have  been   recovered,  and 
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the  disiutegratecl  fragments  of  poems  united  again. 
A  few  examples  we  shall  now  give.  From  one  of 
the  Syriac  palimpsests,  found  in  a  Coptic  monas- 
tery, Dr.  Cureton  has  edited  large  fragments  of  the 
'  Iliad '  of  Homer,  amounting  to  nearly  4000  lines, 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  very  earliest  known 
manuscripts.  A  fragment  of  the  91st  book  of 
Livy  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Bruns  from  a  palimp- 
sest in  the  Vatican.  The  celebrated  dialogue  of 
Cicero,  '  De  Republica,'  was  deciphered  from  a 
palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  under  a  treatise  of 
St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  In  the  same  manner 
some  fragments  of  lost  orations  by  the  same  noble 
author  were  brought  to  light  in  a  library  at  Milan. 
Most  of  the  discoveries  of  lost  manuscripts,  &c., 
which  we  have  now  to  record,  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  sensational  romance  or  fable. 

A  portion  of  Homer's  '  Iliad  '  Mr.  Petrie  found  in 
the  hand  of  a  mummy.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
Greek  romances,  the  '  Ethiopics  '  of  Heliodorus  (a 
great  favourite  with  Mrs.  Browning),  was  picked  up 
by  a  Hungarian  soldier  in  the  streets  of  Buda  from 
the  debris  of  King  Corvinus'  library,  "  and  was 
preserved  as  a  prize,  merely  because  the  covering 
retained  some  marks  of  gold  and  rich  workman- 
ship." The  zealous  Poggio  of  Florence,  who  ran- 
sacked nearly  all  the  treasure  chests  of  learning  in 
Europe,  has  left  the  record  of  his  finding  in  the 
subterranea  of  an  abbey  at  St.  Gallo,  hidden  under 
a  heap  of  rubbish  in  a  chest,  the  great  work  of 
Quintilian,  '  De  Institutione  Oratoria ;'  this  dis- 
covery was  to  the  learned  world,  says  Mr.  I.  Disraeli, 
*'  tantamount   to    the    acquisition    of   a    proviucc." 
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The  poems  of  Propertius,  one  of  the  best  of  our 
Latin  poets,  were  found  under  some  casks  in  a  wine 
cellar.  In  a  short  time  the  manuscript  would  have 
been  certainly  destroyed.  The  most  complete  copy 
of  Tacitus  was  discovered  by  a  monk  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Corwey  in  Westphalia  in  the  year  1515. 
Of  the  great  number  of  books  written  by  this 
historian  very  few  remain.  This  loss  is  the  more 
remarkable  as,  according  to  Gibbon,  the  Emperor 
Tacitus,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  historian,  had  the  works  of  his  ancestor 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  ordered  that  ten  copies  should  be 
yearly  written  so  that  such  valuable  works  should 
be  for  ever  preserved.  A  portion  of  the  second 
decade  of  Livy,  says  Mr.  I.  Disraeli,  was  once  dis- 
covered by  a  scholar  on  the  parchment  of  a  battle- 
dore, and,  alas  for  literature !  when  the  battledor-j 
maker  was  found  he  had  finished  off  the  last  page 
of  Livy  a  few  days  before. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  we  all  know  the 
story  how  an  original  manuscript  of  Magna  Charta 
was  rescued  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  from  the  hands 
of  a  tailoi'  who  had  begun  to  cut  it  up  for  measures. 
The  Fairfax  papers  and  correspondence  came  to 
light  in  a  curious  manner.  A  box  apparently  filled 
with  old  coloured  paving  tiles  was  purchased  at  a 
sale  in  Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  and  on  removing  the 
upper  stratum  a  mass  of  manuscripts  of  the  time 
of  the  Civil  Wars  was  found,  which  had  evidently 
been  stowed  away  and  covered  with  rubbish  for 
concealment.  In  1742  the  valuable  State  papers  of 
Thurloe,  the  secretary  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been 
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similarly  bidden,  were  accidentally  exposed  by  the 
fallino^  of  a  ceilins^  of  some  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

The  MS.  of  Milton's  long-lost  work,  '  De  Doc- 
trina  Christiana,'  was  discovered  in  1823  by  Mr. 
Lemon,  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  presses  in  the 
old  State  Paper  Office  in  the  middle  Treasury  gal- 
lery, wrapped  in  two  or  three  sheets  of  printed 
paper.  On  the  outside  wrapper  is  written  "  To 
Mr.  Skinner,  Merchant."  The  mystery  is  how  it 
could  have  found  its  way  into  such  uncongenial 
company. 

The  interesting  book  of  Luther's  '  Table  Talk,' 
which  was  suppressed  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  as 
heretical,  was  in  1626  recovered  in  a  very  curious 
manner  by  some  workmen  engaged  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  house.  "  Lying  in  a  deep  obscure 
hole,  wrapped  in  strong  linen  cloth,  which  was  waxed 
all  over  with  beeswax  within  and  without,"  was  this 
precious  work,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  lying 
concealed  at  the  time  of  the  Papal  condemnation. 

In  Shakespeare's  play  of  '  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing '  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  sprightly 
Beatrice,  in  a  verbal  passage  of  arms  with  the  dis- 
guised Benedict,  replies  to  him  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had- my 
good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  Merry  Tales."  It  had 
long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  with  critics  as  to 
what  book  Beatrice  referred  to,  until  by  mere  acci- 
dent a  portion  of  the  identical  work  printed  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  was  recovered  in  the  following 
manner,  as  related  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  W.  Singer. 
"  This  curious  and  important  addition  to  the  stock 
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of  Shakesperiana  had  been  converted  into  paste- 
board, which  formed  the  covers  of  an  old  book :  in 
its  transformation  it  had  suffered  much;  the  tops  of 
many  leaves,  the  bottoms  of  others  are  wanting, 
and  of  some  only  a  tattered  fragment  remains." 

In  the  year  1857  was  given  to  the  world  a  volume 
of  "  Letters  of  James  Boswell,  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Temple.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  MS.,  &c."  The  account  of  the  finding  of 
these  letters  forms  another  chapter  of  romance  in 
the  history  of  literary  discovery.  According  to  the 
story  related  in  tbe  preface,  "  a  few  years  ago  a 
gentleman  having  occasion  to  buy  some  small  arti- 
cles at  the  shop  of  Madame  Noel,  at  Boulogne, 
observed  that  the  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped 
was  the  fragment  of  an  English  letter.  Upon  in- 
spection a  date  and  a  name  were  discovered,  and 
further  investigation  proved  that  the  piece  of  paper 
in  question  was  part  of  a  correspondence  carried 
on  nearly  a  century  before  between  the  biographer 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Johnson  Temple.  On  making  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  piece  of  paper  had  been  taken 
from  a  large  parcel  recently  purchased  from  a 
hawker  who  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  through 
Boulogne  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  different  shops  with  paper.  The 
whole  of  the  contents  were  fortunately  secured, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  some  time  these  letters,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  from  1758  to 
1795,  were  published  in  1857. 

A  writer  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  in  1853 
says  : 
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"  We  cannot  resist  giving  publicity  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  one  of  our  richest  and  best  cared-for  cathedrals 
during  the  past  year,  a  cathedral  too  in  which  the  library 
is  not  allowed  to  be  useless.  A  minor  canon  observed  that 
the  jackdaws  flying  over  his  garden  at  times  carried  in 
their  beaks  what  seemed  like  i-olls  of  paper.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  these  rolls 
dropped  at  his  feet.  He  took  it  up,  and  was  surprised 
when,  on  examination,  it  proved  to  be  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  jackdaws,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had 
obtained  undisputed  possession  of  a  muniment  room,  in 
which  sundry  old  manuscripts  were  preserved,  and  had  got 
into  the  expensive  habit  of  using  these  MSS.  to  line  their 
nests." 

Mr.  CurzOD,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  'Visits 
to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant,'  has  given  us  an 
interesting  account  of  bis  finding  in  1837  in  the 
Coptic  Convent  of  Souriani,  near  the  Natron  Lakes, 
some  valuable  MSS.  which  are  now  fortunately 
safely  boused  in  the  British  Museum.  With  some 
difficulty,  and  after  drinking  a  bottle  of  rosoglio 
with  the  blind  abbot  and  his  companion,  Mr. 
Curzon  was  allowed  to  explore  a  disused  oil  cellar^ 
in  which  he  sayS' — 

"  I  discovered  a  narrow  low  door,  and,  pushing  it  open, 
entered  into  a  small  closet  vaulted  with  stone,  which  was 
filled  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or  more  with  the  loose  leaves 
of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  which  now  form  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.^^ 

Here  he  found  "  a  great  manuscript  of  a  l)rowu 
and  musty  appearance,  and  of  prodigious  weight, 
which  was  tied  together  witli  a  cord."  This  manu- 
script contained,  amongst  other  works,  some  lost 
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writings  of  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ca3sarea, — '  The 
Recoo-nitions  of  St.  Clement.'  Aniouo-  otlier  manu- 
scripts  secured  were  the  Syriac  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
some  early  copies  of  the  Gospels,  aud  the  palimpsest 
containing  the  4000  lilies  of  Eomer  already  men- 
tioned. A  learned  traveller  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Curzon,  on  inquiring  for  manuscripts  in  a  great 
monastery  in  Bulgaria,  to  the  north  of  the  town  of 
Cavalla,  was  told  that  there  were  none  in  the 
monastery,  and  that  it  contained  no  library  what- 
ever ;  but  when  he  entered  the  choir,  to  be  present 
at  the  service,  he  saw  the  double  row  of  long- 
bearded  holy  fathers  shouting  the  Kyrie  Eleison, 
and  "  each  of  the  monks  was  standing,  to  save  his 
bare  legs  from  the  damp  of  the  marble  floor,  upon 
a  great  folio  volume,  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  conventual  library,  and  applied  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility  in  the  way  here  mentioned."  The 
traveller  on  examining  these  ponderous  tomes  found 
them  to  be  of  the  greatest  value ;  one  was  in  uncial 
letters,  and  others  were  full  of  illuminations  of  the 
earliest  date.  All  these  he  was  allowed  to  carry- 
away  in  exchange  for  some  footstools  or  hassocks, 
which  suited  the  old  monks  much  better  than  the 
manuscripts  ;  "  for  many  of  their  antique  bindings 
were  ornamented  with  bosses  and  nail-h{?ads,  which 
inconvenienced  the  toes  of  those  who  stood  upon 
them  without  shoes  for  so  many  hours  in  the  day." 
In  1891  Mr.  Petrie,  during  his  excavations  in  the 
Fayyum,  discovered  in  the  NecropoKs  of  Tell-Gurob 
that  the  coffins  were  made  of  layers  of  papyrus,  torn 
in  small  pieces  and  stuck  together  so  as  to  form 
a  thick    carton,  painted    within  and   without  with 
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designs  and  religious  emblems.  These  carton  cases 
were  made  to  fit  the  swathed  body,  and  it  was  in 
one  of  the  pieces  that  Mr.  Petrie  first  perceived 
some  fragments  with  writing  on  them  in  Demotic 
and  Greek  characters.  These  he  carefully  preserved 
and  brought  to  this  country,  thus  rescuing  from 
oblivion  documents  dating  from  over  200  years 
before  Christ. 

From  Dr.  Mahaffy's  introduction  to  '  The  Flinders 
Petrie  Papyri,'  reproduced  and  transcribed  in  the 
eighth  of  the  Cunningham  Memoirs,  issued  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  glean  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  these  literary  treasures,  wliich  consist 
of  three  pages  of  a  play  of  Euripides,  or  about  a 
hundred  lines,  which  was  soon  identified  as  part  of 
the  lost  '  Antiope,'  quoted  by  Plato  in  the  '  Gorgias,' 
by  Longinus,  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  in 
sufiicient  detail  to  make  the  plot  of  the  lost  play 
fairly  certain.  There  are  portions  of  the  '  Phaedo ' 
of  Plato,  very  carefully  and  beautifully  written, 
and  covering  four  or  five  pages  of  an  ordinary 
modern  text.  This  is  earlier  than  the  Alexandrian 
recension  on  which  all  our  modern  texts  are  based. 
Also  certain  very  scanty  but  most  important  frag- 
ments from  poets  and  other  writers,  among  which 
the  most  curious  is  a  passage  consisting  entirely 
of  the  beginnings  and  endings  of  hexameter  lines, 
which  have  been  conclusively  identified  by  Mr.  Bury, 
of  Dublin,  as  a  portion  of  the  eleventh  book  of  the 
Iliad,  "  The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  thirty -five  lines  there  are  five 
that  do  not  exist  in  our  received  text, — that  is  to 
say,  five  that  were  rejected  by  Aristarchus  and  the 
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other  graminariaus."  This  would  seem  to  confirm 
what  has  long  been  suspected  by  scholars,  that  the 
Alexandrian  critics  edited  the  older  texts  from  a 
rhetorical  standpoint,  and  introduced  retinements 
which  they  considered  indispensable  to  good  taste, 
and  rejected  lines  and  passages  which  were  not  in 
accordance  with  their  literary  canon. 

An  interesting  question  arises  :  How  does  it 
happen  at  a  time  when  MSS.  were  the  result 
of  immense  labour  and  great  expense,  that  these 
should  have  found  their  way  to  the  waste  paper 
merchant,  and  have  been  used  for  the  same 
common  purposes  as  the  unsold  printed  works  of 
modern  days  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  works 
of  Euripides  and  Plato  were  as  little  regarded  as 
the  sweepings  of  the  lawyers'  offices  of  that  epoch, 
and  which  we  find  pasted  together  with  them  in  the 
papier-mache  mummy  cases  that  were  probably 
cheaper  than  those  of  wood  ? 

It  was  the  advice  given  by  a  well-known  author 
to  a  friend,  "  Read  now  and  then  a  romance  to 
keep  the  fancy  under."  This  remark  has  been 
expressed  more  literally  in  the  well-known  maxim, 
"  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  After  reading 
the  reports  of  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in 
the  exploration  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  one 
has  a  difficulty,  in  anticipation  of  new  discoveries, 
to  restrain  the  imaginative  faculty  within  the  strict 
bounds  of  reason  and  reality.  For  here  we  enter 
an  entirely  new  field  of  romantic  discovery,  in 
which  the  work  of  the  pick  and  the  spade,  guided 
by  the  intelhgent  and  persevering  spirit  of  the 
explorer  and  the  scholar,  have  brought  to  light  an 
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almost  wholly  unknown  history  and  literature,  whicli 
long 

"  Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  " 
had  already  stamped  the  impress  of  civilisation 
upon  a  world  known  only  through  tradition  to  the 
cultivated  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of 
which  we  had  obtained  some  glimpses  through  the 
Hebrew  sacred  writings  by  occasional  names  and 
references.  As  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  wander 
away  from  the  speciality  of  our  subject,  we  can 
only  give  one  illustration. 

In  the  year  1887  a  peasant  woman  rummaging 
among  some  rubbish  heaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mounds  of  Tel-el-Amarna,  turned  up  some  in- 
scribed sun-burnt  tablets  in  the  cuneiform  script 
of  Babylonia ;  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  inci- 
dents they  fell  with  some  others  into  European 
hands,  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Petrie  was  directed 
to  these  tablets, — not,  however,  until  a  great  number 
were  injured  and  destroyed.  Through  the  liberality 
of  Lord  Amherst  of  Hackney  (one  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature)  he  was  provided 
with  money  sufficient  to  enable  liim  to  carry  on  a 
series  of  excavations,  which  gradually  brought  to 
light  the  now  famous  city  and  palace  built  by 
Amenophis  IV,  the  "  heretic  king  "  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  who,  having  renounced  the  ancient  religion 
of  Egypt,  quitted  Thebes,  and  built  this  city  in 
order  to  carry  on  tlie  worship  of  the  Aten,  or  the 
Sun's  disc,  which  he  had  learned  from  his  motlier. 
This  royal  palace  "  was  one  of  tlie  most  gorgeous 
edifices  ever  erected  by  man,"  and  when  laid  bare 
it  was  found  to  be  full  of  objects  of  art  equal  to 
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the  finest  work  of  other  countries  or  ages ;  these 
had  remained  untouched  for  more  than  3500  years. 
In  examining  one  of  the  pubHc  ofl&ces  adjoining  the 
palace,  the  trained  ear  of  Mr.  Petrie  detected  in 
the  pavement  a  hollow  sound ;  the  floor  was  taken 
up,  and  beneath  was  found  a  receptacle  containing 
part  of  the  official  correspondence  received  by  King 
Amenophis  IV  and  his  father,  consisting  of  letters 
and  dispatches  in  the  cuneiform  script  "  from  the 
kings  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Northern  Syria,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian 
governors  and  protected  princes  in  Palestine  and 
the  adjoining  countries,"  not  unlike  some  of  the 
official  dispatches  and  blue-books  of  the  present 
day.  Professor  Sayce,  referring  to  these  tablets, 
says  : 

"  We  are  able  to  handle  the  very  letters  that  were 
written  by  the  princes  and  governors  of  Canaan,  when  as 
yet  Joshua  was  unborn,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  events 
which  led  to  the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  exodus  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt." 

***** 

"  Altogether  about  300  tablets  were  discovered ;  82 
found  their  way  to  the  British  Museum,  more  than  160 
fragments  are  at  Berlin,  the  Ghizeh  Museum  possesses  56, 
and  a  few  are  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals." 

The  information  contained  in  these  tablets  quite 
revolutionised  our  preconceived  ideas  of  ancient 
history,  the  origin  of  writing,  &c.  We  learn  that 
the  cuneiform  script  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication used  not  only  by  diplomatists  and  the 
educated  classes  (as  Latin  was  in  the  Middle  Ages), 
but  also  by  officials  and   soldiers.     We  learn  also 
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that  tlie  whole  civiHsed  world  of  the  East  was  as 
cosmopolitan  in  its  literary  intercourse  as  in  modern 
days,  with  the  advantage  that  there  was  one  common 
medium  of  intercommunication — that  libraries  and 
schools  abounded,  showing  us  that  the  world  of 
yesterday  was  not  so  much  unlike  the  world  of 
to-day. 

In  conclusion  we  must  hark  back  into  modern 
times,  and  tell  a  story  which  reads  more  like 
romance  than  sober  reality. 

In  old  Hungerford  Market  in  the  year  1840  there 
was  a  fishmonger's  shop,  kept  by  a  Yarmouth  man 
named  Jay.  A  customer  of  his  (a  Yarmouth  man 
also)  named  Loddy,  well  known  to  the  proprietor, 
called  upon  Jay  one  evening  and  bought  some  soles, 
which  were  given  to  him  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of 
old  folio  paper  torn  out  of  a  large  volume  Jay  had 
by  his  side.  The  soles  were  taken  home  to  his 
house  at  Pimlico,  and  in  unwrapping  them  Loddy, 
who  was  a  collector  of  cheap  bric-a-hrac,  &c., 
noticed  that  the  paper  was  unusually  old ;  and  as 
his  bewildered  mind  vainly  strove  to  decipher  the 
cabalistic  character  of  the  writing  and  signature, 
he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  he 
could  not  understand  must  be  of  some  value.  Next 
morning  he  goes  to  Jay's  shop,  and  asked  him  "  if 
he  had  anymore  paper  out  of  the  same  book."  Jay 
replied,  "  I've  not  used  any  more  since  you  were 
here,  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  if  you  like  it."  Loddy  took  away  the 
papers,  and  shortly  afterwards  showed  them  to  a 
gentleman,  who  fortunately  was  something  more 
than  a  mere  cliijfonnier  of  caligraphic  oddities,  for  he 
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was  a  well-known  connoisseur  of  autographs  and 
old  documents.  At  a  glance  he  saw  their  value,  and 
recognised  among  the  disjecta  membra  a  number  of 
Exchequer  Office  accounts,  signed  on  each  page  by 
Henry  VII,  with  occasional  remarks  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  king.  As  Loddy  made  no  secret 
where  he  purchased  these  precious  documents,  our 
connoisseur  went  at  once  to  the  fishmonger,  and 
seeing  another  packet  of  the  like  folio  paper,  he 
went  inside  the  shop,  and  made  some  purchases, 
but  not  m  cumulo;  each  fish  was  bought  and  wrapped 
up  separately  in  the  old  folio  paper,  the  connoisseur 
meanwhile  holding  a  sort  of  zigzag  conversation 
with  the  fishmonger  as  each  fish  was  wrapped  up. 
In  an  apparently  casual  way  he  said  to  Jay,  "  Have 
you  got  any  more  of  that  paper  ?"  pointing  to  the 
packet.  To  which  Jay  answered  in  somewhat  the 
following  manner : — "  Yes,  and  I  shall  be  mighty 
glad  when  I  come  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  that  Avon't  be 
for  a  long  time  yet,  as  I  have  got  a  good  lot  of  it. 
I  had  it  from  Somerset  House ;  they  advertised  ten 
ton  of  it  for  waste  paper,  and  I  bid  £7  a  ton  for  it, 
and  they  took  my  offer.  I've  got  three  tons  in  my 
stables,  and  the  other  seven  tons  they  keep  until  I 
want  it."  Our  connoisseur  at  once  offered  to  buy 
a  sackful,  at  such  a  price  that  Jay  chuckled  with 
dehght  at  his  bargain.  On  reaching  home,  when 
the  sack  was  delivered  our  wonder-stricken  con- 
noisseur discovers  among  the  trouvaille  a  number 
of  documents  relating  to  the  charges  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  prisoners  in  the  Tower  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII  to  William  III ;  Secret  Service 
accounts  marked  with  the  "  E.  Gr."  of  Nell  Gwynne  ; 
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wardrobe  accounts  of  Queen  Anne;  dividend 
receipts  signed  by  Wren,  Dryden,  and  Newton. 
After  this  our  connoisseur  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Jay,  and  the  latter,  with  a  magnanimous  compas- 
sion for  his  customer's  weakness  for  old  musty 
pieces  of  paper,  allowed  him  to  select  a  cartload  of 
these  precious  documents,  which  Jay  was  glad  to 
part  with  at  the  liberal  remuneration  given.  Newton 
and  his  dog  Diamond  could  not  have  been  wider 
apart  in  mental  sympathy  than  Jay  and  his  cus- 
tomer in  the  matter  of  this  written  paper.  Among 
the  treasures  rescued  were  some  of  great  historical 
interest,  such  as  autograph  letters  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  Clement  VII  on  the  subject  of  the  king's 
divorce,  a  manuscript  written  by  Edward  VI,  and 
a  holograph  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  every 
description  of  records  of  the  country  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  docu- 
ments were  more  or  less  damaged  by  water,  as  they 
had  been  kept  in  the  vaults  of  Somerset  House, 
which  sometimes  flooded  at  high  tide.  As  no  secret 
can  be  kept  for  ever,  other  people  got  wind  of  these 
papers,  and  a  regular  raid  was  made  upon  the  fish- 
monger's shop,  until  Jay's  sluggish  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  he  began  to  suspect  that  these  despised 
papers  must  have  some  value,  and  it  is  possible  he 
might  have  heard  that  many  of  them  had  fetched 
high  prices  at  one  of  the  best  auctioneers  at  the 
West  End.  At  any  rate  he  would  sell  no  more,  and 
reserved  the  rest  for  himself,  wrapping  his  fish  in 
newspapers  of  the  day  instead  of  Exchequer  accounts 
and  divideud  receipts.  The  affair  was  soon  noised 
abroad.     Of  course  there   was  a    great   hubbub — 
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some  one  was  to  blame  !  and  the  usual  indignant 
expletives  about  the  shameful  act  of  Vandalism, 
&c.,were  expended.  Soon  it  reached  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  tlie  parliamentary  mind  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  that  State  papers,  national  muniments, 
Secret  Service  accounts,  &c.,  were  being  sold  by 
auction  and  in  the  open  market.  A  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  instituted — the  very 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  shield  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  act  of  folly,  for  the  inquiry  had 
hardly  begun  when  the  fickle-minded  public  was 
concerning  itself  about  some  new  sensation,  and 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  minister  under  whose  authority 
some  time  before  these  papers  had  been  sold, 
escaped  with  a  slight  censure  from  the  committee. 
But  the  worst  part  of  the  story  still  remains  to  be 
told.  While  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  sitting, 
some  menials  of  the  baser  sort,  at  whose  instiga- 
tion we  know  not,  went  into  the  vaults  of  Somerset 
House  and  mutilated  Jay's  reserve  of  seven  tons,  so 
much  so  that  they  became  as  mere  waste  paper,  fit 
only  for  the  "  accommodation  of  grocers,  candle- 
makers,  and  soap  sellers."  "  Thus  the  whirligig  of 
time  brings  in  his  revenges."  The  dust  of  the 
noble  Alexander  stopping  a  bunghole  is  not  more 
curious  than  the  base  usag^es  these  letters  of  kinofs, 
queens,  princes,  cardinals,  nobles,  &c.,  were  sub- 
jected to.  Many  of  them  at  one  time  instinct  with 
life,  and  big  with  the  fate  of  "  battles,  sieges,  and 
fortunes,"  which  once  shook  the  world — these  con- 
demned by  official  stupidity  to  the  ignoble  service 
of  the  fishmonger  and  other  such  offices  of  con- 
tempt !     Truly  says  Schiller — 
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"Mit  der  Dammheit  kampfen  Gdtter  selbst  vergebeus." 
(Against  stupidity  the  gods  strive  in  vain.) 

Unfortunately  for  Jay,  what  remained  of  the 
three  tons  left  in  his  stables  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
so  that  he  reaped  very  little  benefit  from  his  trea- 
sure trove,  which  might  have  brought  hiui  in  several 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling. 

As  a  fitting  epilogue  to  this  curious  story  we 
may  mention  that  Jay  sold  several  thousand  pieces 
of  parchment  covered  with  writing  to  a  dealer 
named  Gurner,  who  sold  them  again  to  a  well- 
known  confectioner  in  Fleet  Street,  and  it  after- 
wards came  out  in  evidence  before  the  committee 
already  mentioned  that  these  pieces  of  parchment 
were  boiled  down  and  converted  into  jelly.  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  well  says,  "  What  time  hath  spared, 
avarice  now  consumeth — Mizraim  cures  wounds, 
and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 


THORPE'S  NORTHERN  MYTHS  AND 
TRADITIONS. 

BY  EGBERT  BgPvBANK  HOLT,  ESQ.,  F.A.T.,  MEMBER  OF 
COUNCIL  R.S.L. 

[Read  April  13tb,  1898.] 

When  literature  is  traced  to  its  source  we  find 
only  a  mass  of  myths  and  legends  that  were  current 
among  a  primitive  people.  These  compositions  are 
mainly  metrical,  and  relate,  first,  to  bygone  men 
and  women  who  possessed  strange  endowments,  and 
whose  deeds,  magnified  by  memory,  were  lauded 
and  wondered  at.  Secondly,  they  are  concerned 
with  intangible  beings  who  interest  themselves  in 
mundane  affairs,  assume  various  forms,  and  control 
the  forces  of  nature.  Thirdly,  above  all,  are  a 
number  of  divine  despots,  who  created  the  universe, 
and  who  rule  it  in  accordance  with  their  caprices. 

At  a  later  period  we  find  a  blending  of  these 
classes,  heroes  becoming  demigods,  while  the  goOd 
or  bad  qualities  once  ascribed  to  mythical  beings 
are  now  regarded  as  the  attributes  of  men  who  had 
but  recently  figured  as  the  leaders  of  a  nation ;  so 
the  same  persons  are  spoken  of  as  gods  or  heroes, 
just  as  best  suits  the  incidents  that  are  beiuo- 
related.  Where  this  process  is  continued  for  many 
generations  we  ultimately  get  a  literary  conglome- 
rate, composed  of  the  relics  of  many  lives,  from 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconstruct  the 
individualities. 
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In  no  place  are  such  traditions  more  abundant 
than  in  Scandinavia,  North  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  fantastic  weirdness  of  this  folk- 
lore attracted  that  distinguished  scholar  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  so  he  determined  to  collect  and  arrange  it. 

For  the  mythology  he  at  first  intended  to  trans- 
late the  '  Asalaer  '  (or  God-lore)  of  Professor  N.  M. 
Peterson,  of  Copenhagen,  but  he  found  this  work 
too  concise  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  narrative. 
So  while  following  the  Professor's  plan,  he  tran- 
scribed the  Eddas,  or  cosmic  myths,  in  full,  and 
continued  his  labours  till  he  had  amassed  sufficient 
material  to  compose  three  most  interesting  volumes. 

In  old  Norse  Edda  means  great-grandmother,  and 
the  use  of  this  term  indicates  the  great  reverence  in 
which  tliis  ancient  lore  was  held  by  the  Norsemen. 
Mallet  classes  the  Eddaic  poems  as  follows  : 

1.  Mythic  cosmogonie,  the  Voluspa,  the  Vaf- 
thrudnis-mal,  the  Volu  or  Volospa. 

2.  Mythic  ethnologic,  the  Rigs-mal. 

3.  Eddaic,  the  Hava-mal. 

4.  Mythological,  the  Veglams-Kvida,  the  Fors- 
skirnis,  the  Harbards-ljod,  the  Thryms-kvida,  the 
Hymis-kvida,  the  ^gis-drekka. 

5.  The  Mythic  heroic,  the  Volundar-kvida. 

6.  Miscellaneous,  the  Hrafna-gladur,  the  Fjiil- 
svinns-mal,  the  Hyndlu-ljckl,  the  Grau-gladur,  the 
Alvis-mal,  the  Sdcar-ljdd. — Northern  Antiquities, 
p.  362. 

The  prose  or  Younger  Edda  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Snorri  Sturlason,  who  was  born  of  a  distinguished 
Icelandic  family  A. D.  1178;  the  others  are  of  a  much 
earlier  date. 
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From  these  we  learn  that,  according  to  the  Norse 
cosmogony,  in  the  beginning  there  was  a  Northern 
World  called  Niflheim  (or  the  abode  of  mist),  in 
the  middle  of  which  was  a  well  called  Hvergelmir 
(the  bubbling,  roaring  kettle  or  spring),  from  which 
flowed  twelve  rivers.  In  the  South  was  Mus])ellheim, 
a  hot  and  radiant  world,  tlie  boundary  of  which 
was  guarded  by  Hurt  with  a  flaming  sword.  Surt 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  mysterious  Ijeings 
in  Norse  theogony.  His  name  has  been  identified 
with  Swart,  and  signifies  browned  by  fire.  Thorpe 
does  not  consider  him  to  be  the  god  who  sends 
forth  heat,  but  a  higher  being,  the  Ineffable,  who 
was  before  all  worlds,  the  Almighty,  whose  will 
manifested  itself  in  creation,  and  wdio  will  ulti- 
mately call  all  things  to  himself.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  his  higher  aspect,  while  his  manifested 
entity  is  the  guardian  of  Muspellheim. 

The  rivers  which  flowed  from  Niflheim  were 
called  Elivagar  ("  el "  meaning  storm,  rain,  or  sleet ; 
and  "  vagr,"  a  wave  or  stream).  Their  cold  poi- 
sonous waters  hardened  into  ice,  which  piled  up  in  a 
place  which  faced  the  north,  and  was  called  Ginnun- 
ga-gap,  a  name  which  means  the  abyss  of  abysses. 

But  the  heat  from  Muspellheim  reached  Ginnunga- 
gap,  so  the  ice  melted  and  dropped  ;  then,  "through 
his  power  who  sent  the  heat,"  the  drops  received 
life,  and  a  human  form  was  produced.  This  was 
Ymir,  the  progenitor  of  the  frost  giants.  "  He  was 
not  a  god,  but  evil,  like  all  his  race."  This  name  is 
variously  derived  from  Omr,  Ymr,  and  Atymja. 
Mr.  Thorpe  says  it  signifies  noisy,  whistling,  blus- 
tering, but  adds  that  it  was  used  to  denote  the 
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primeval  cliaos,  out  of  which  gross  forms  were 
evolved,  who  were  termed  frost  giants.  Mr.  Thorpe 
identifies  these  with  icebergs,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  in  every  case,  for  they  are  constantly  spoken  of 
as  huge  beings,  possessed  of  semi-human  attri- 
butes ;  so  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  associating  them 
with  a  prehistoric  race,  who  ultimately  acquired  a 
low  type  of  anthropic  form.  Ymir  was  also  called 
Auro-elmir,  "  aur  "  meaning  the  oldest  material  sub- 
stance, and  also  mud  or  clay. 

Meantime  Surt  had  called  into  existence  a  won- 
derful cow  named  Adhulma  (meaning  the  nourishing 
principle),  from  whose  udder  flowed  four  streams 
of  milk,  which  nourished  the  giant  Ymir. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  Surt,  Ymir,  and 
Adhulma  were  the  only  beings  who  existed,  the 
antitype  of  Surt  being  their  subjective  antecedent. 
So  we  may  regard  Deity,  Chaos,  and  All-mother  as 
the  first  Norse  trinity. 

But  Ymir  slept,  and  by  his  sweat  engendered  a 
woman  who  proceeded  from  under  his  left  arm, 
while  one  of  his  feet  begat  a  son  by  the  other. 

Then  we  are  told  that  "  the  cow  licked  the  frost- 
covered  stones  that  were  salt."  These  stones  are  said 
to  connote  the  animating  principle  ;  consequently,  in 
Adhulma,  provision  was  made  for  sustaining  physical 
life  before  any  form  of  it  was  evolved.  Towards 
evenino-  of  the  first  day  there  came  forth  from  the 
*'  salt  stones  "  what  is  called  the  hair  of  a  man,  but 
by  this  is  really  meant  the  first  growing  plant. 
Adhulma  resumed  her  licking,  and  the  second  day 
a  head  (i.  e.  the  abode  of  thought)  appeared.  Tliis 
is  very  curious,  for  thought  is  said  to  be  produced 
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before  those  wlio  are  to  think,  but  Id  all  cases  these 
old  philosophers  made  a  subjective  precede  an  ob- 
jective state,  and  derived  the  one  from  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  an  entire  man  was 
disclosed.  He  was  called  Buri  (the  producer),  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  hermaphrodite.  His  son 
Bor  (the  produced)  married  Bestla,  a  daughter  of 
the  giant  Bolthorn,  and  they  had  three  sons,  Odin, 
Vili,  and  Ve,  whom  Mr.  Thorpe  identifies  with 
mnid,  will,  and  holiness.  These  brothers  were  gods 
(the  second  trinity),  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Northern  cosmogony  was 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  all  other  nations. 
It  commences  with  an  abyss  or  void  in  which  evolu- 
tion begins  by  the  interaction  of  two  opposite  but 
correlated  principles,  heat  and  cold  being  the  local 
formulation  of  the  idea  which  Pythagoras  expressed 
by  light  and  darkness,  the  Hindoos  by  male  and 
female,  the  Chinese  by  odd  and  even,  and  which 
philosophers  now  call  positive  and  negative. 

This  anti-cosmic  abyss  was  conceived  as  a  state 
in  which  all  that  now  is  was  existent  only  as  a 
possibility.  So  when  the  Eddas,  i.  e.  great-grand- 
mothers, speak  of  stones,  frost,  north,  south,  &c., 
such  language  must  be  regarded  only  as  an  en- 
deavour of  profound  thinkers  to  express  in  the 
vernacular  what,  according  to  their  philosophy, 
subjective  antitypes  might  be  to  faculties  and 
things  which  had  afterwards  attained  an  objective 
embodiment. 

Hitherto  the  primordial  divine  race  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  purely  spiritual  entities,  and  their 
offspring   first  acquired   physical  forms   when   Bor 
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married  a  giantess, — that  is  when  what  we  term 
spirit  and  matter  were  indissolubly  united.  From 
this  union  sprang  the  world  creators. 

When  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  were  born,  their  first  act 
was  to  slay  the  giant  Ymir.  When  this  was  done, 
the  blood  which  ran  from  his  wounds  occasioned 
such  a  flood  that  all  the  frost  giants  were  drowned 
in  it  except  Bergelmir,  who,  with  his  wife,  escaped 
on  a  chest  and  continued  the  race  of  frost  giants. 

Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  carried  Ymir's  body  to 
Ginnunga-gap,  and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  "  His 
blood  became  the  seas  and  waters  ;  his  bones  the 
mountains  ;  his  teeth  and  bone  fragments  the  stones 
and  pebbles.  Of  his  skull  they  formed  the  heaven, 
and  set  it  over  the  earth.  It  had  four  regions,  each 
of  which  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  dwarf. 
Their  names  were  Austri,  Vestri,  Northri,  and 
Suthri.  Of  his  brain  they  made  the  heavy  clouds  ; 
of  his  hair  they  formed  the  vegetal^le  kingdom  ; 
and  of  his  eyebrows  a  wall  of  defence  round  Mid- 
gard  to  shut  out  the  giants.  They  took  the  sparks 
and  glowing  cinders  that  were  cast  out  of  Mus- 
pellheim,  and  set  them  in  the  skull  to  illume  both 
heaven  and  earth." 

Then  came  the  birth  of  Day  and  Night,  the  first 
being  of  the  ^sir  race,  the  second  of  the  giant 
race.  All-Father  gave  them  two  horses  and  two 
cars,  and  bade  them  ride  round  the  earth  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Night  rides  first,  and  his  horse, 
Hrimfaxi,  bedews  tlie  earth  with  the  drops  that 
fall  from  his  bit.  Day  follows,  and  her  horse,  kSkin- 
faxi,  has  a  radiant  mane,  from  wliich  beams  of  light 
stream  forth  continually. 


The  drivers  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  cars  are  said 
to  be  the  daughter  and  son  of  Mundilfori,  who  on 
account  of  their  beauty  called  the  daughter  Sol  and 
the  boy  Mani.  His  presumption  offended  the  gods, 
who  in  their  anger  took  the  children  from  him,  and 
appointed  Sol  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and 
Mani  to  drive  the  Moon  car.  This  may  account  for 
the  Sun  being  always  spoken  of  by  Norsemen  as 
feminine  and  the  Moon  as  masculine,  the  sex  repre- 
senting that  of  the  charioteer. 

The  Eddas  give  many  details  of  the  lives  of  this 
pair,  who,  in  spite  of  their  constant  occupation, 
manage  to  marry,  Sol  by  her  second  husband, 
Anar,  becoming  the  mother  of  Earth.  They  also 
speak  of  two  wolves,  Skoll,  who  constantly  follow 
and  endeavour  to  devour  Sol,  while  Hati  as 
persistently  endeavours  to  make  an  end  of  Mani. 
They  also  mention  Odin's  ravens,  Hugin  and 
Munin,  which  he  sends  forth  to  get  intelligence, 
and  who  on  their  return  sit  on  his  shoulders  and 
whisper  to  him  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  first  race  of  physical  man  were  the  dwarfs. 
They  were  originally  maggots,  bred  in  the  carcass 
of  Ymir,  and  on  whom  the  gods  afterwards  be- 
stowed understanding  and  man-like  bodies.  Dwarfs 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  having  the  height  of  a 
child  four  years  old,  and  sometimes  as  being  only 
two  spans  high.  They  dwell  in  the  earth  and  have 
a  great  knowledge  of  metals,  the  weapons  forged 
by  them  being  held  in  high  esteem.  Their  women 
are  great  spinners  and  weavers. 

Our  race  came  into  being  in  this  way.     "  Three 
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miglity  benevolent  gods,  Odin,  Hoenir,  and  Lodur, 
were  travelling  together,  and  found  Ask  (ash)  and 
Embla  (elm).  These  trees  had  neither  spirit,  sense, 
blood,  power  of  motion,  nor  fair  colour.  Odin  gave 
them  spirit,  Hoenir  sense,  and  Lodur  blood  and 
fair  colour." 

The  younger  or  prose  Edda  gives  rather  a  dif- 
ferent version,  and  says  it  was  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve 
who,  walking  on  the  sea-shore,  found  two  trees  and 
made  men  of  them.  Odin  gave  spirit  and  life,  Vili 
understanding  and  power  of  motion ;  while  Ve 
bestowed  a  fair  aspect,  speech,  hearing,  and  sight. 
From  this  pair  the  whole  human  race  is  descended, 
and  Midgard,  the  middlemost  part  of  the  earth,  was 
assigned  to  them  as  a  dwelling-place. 

The  earth  is  said  to  be  a  round  plain  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ocean,  on  the  borders  of  which  dwell  the 
giants.  In  the  centre  and  highest  part  is  Asgard, 
where  the  gods  reside.  The  term  used  when 
speaking  of  deities  is  ^sir,  the  root  of  which  is 
the  Sanscrit  "as"  (to  be,  or  to  exist).  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Latin  "  ens."  The  ^sir  have  three 
halls,  the  largest  and  noblest  being  Grladsheim ;  the 
second,  which  was  built  by  Odin  at  the  beginning 
of  time,  is  called  Valaskialf.  It  is  roofed  with 
silver,  and  in  it  is  the  wondrous  throne  from  which 
All-father  overlooks  all  worlds.  These  two  halls 
will  be  destroyed  when  the  giants  assail  the  gods. 

But  at  the  south  end  of  Asgard  is  Gimli,  tlie 
fairest  of  all  and  brighter  than  the  sun.  This  hall 
will  stand  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
and  be  the  abode  of  good  and  upright  men  through 
all  eternity. 
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The  Eddas  discuss  a  great  many  more  interest- 
ing matters.  They  speak  of  a  number  of  god- 
desses and  inferior  deities,  of  norns,  elves,  dwarfs, 
Sfiants,  &c.  Of  Bifrost,  known  to  mortals  as  the 
rainbow,  but  which  is  really  a  bridge  over  which 
tlie  Celestials  ride  whenever  they  visit  our  earth. 
Of  the  ash,  Yggdrasil,  that  sustains  the  world,  and 
whose  branches  tower  over  both  earth  and  heaven. 
Under  one  of  its  roots  is  the  abode  of  Hel,  the 
goddess  of  the  dead ;  under  the  second  is  the  well 
and  abode  of  the  norns  or  fates,  and  beneath  the 
root  is  the  well  of  wisdom  and  genius,  guarded  by 
Mimir  (who  probably  personifies  the  priesthood). 
Odin  once  came  and  craved  a  draught  from  this 
well,  but  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  favour  by 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  his  eyes  (possibly  his  secular 
perception). 

Kej^ser  tells  us  that  Yggdrasil  is  the  emblem  of 
all  living  nature.  Ygg  is  one  of  Odin's  names, 
and  "  drasill "  means  to  bear  ;  so  living  nature  was 
regarded  as  moved  and  ruled  by  the  divine  power, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  soul  does 
to  the  body.  On  the  tree's  top  sits  an  eagle,  the 
emblem  of  spirit  or  life ;  at  its  root  lies  Nidhogg, 
the  serpent  of  darkness  and  death,  and  the  squirrel 
Ratatosk  runs  up  and  down  the  trunk  carrying 
rancorous  words  between  the  eagle  and  the  ser- 
pent. This  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  contending 
powers  move  in  nature,  and  malice  disturbs  the 
peace  of  human  life. — Ilelig.  Forfatn.,  pp.  24,  25. 

Then  there  is  Baldier  the  good,  who  came  to  so 
untimely  an  end ;  Thor,  whose  hammer  always 
returns  to  his  hand,  however  far  he  may  hurl  it; 
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Bragi,  the  master  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  ;  Heim- 
dall,  the  watchman  of  the  gods,  who  needs  less  sleep 
than  a  bird,  and  whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he 
can  see  by  night  or  day  for  a  hundred  miles,  and 
can  bear  grass  growing  in  the  field,  and  wool  on  a 
sheep's  back. 

The  wicked  one  is  Loki,  the  comely  but  evil- 
minded  foster-brother  of  Odin.  He  married  the 
giantess  Angurboda,  and  their  children  are  Fenrir, 
the  wolf;  Jormungand,  the  Midgard  serpent ;  and 
Hel,  the  sroddess  of  the  dead.  These  are  all  at 
enmity  with  the  JEsir,  and  at  the  end  of  time  will 
come  to  assail  Asgard  in  a  ship  which  is  building  of 
dead  men's  nails.  To  delay  the  completion  of  this 
ship  Norsemen  were  exhorted  to  pare  the  nails  of 
dying  people  as  closely  as  they  possibly  could,  to 
lessen  the  supply  of  material. 

Then  there  are  Odin's  maidens,  the  Valkyriur,  or 
choosers  of  those  who  are  to  be  slain,  and  a  host  of 
other  beings  far  too  numerous  even  to  mention. 

Men  who  fall  in  fight  become  Einheriar,  or  chosen 
heroes,  and  dwell  in  Odin's  Valhall.  Every  morn- 
ing they  ride  forth  to  fight  and  slay  each  other, 
but  always  return  quite  sound  at  meal-time. 

Srehrimnir,  a  wonderful  hog,  provides  them  with 
flesh ;  he  is  boiled  by  the  cook,  Andhrimnir,  and 
eaten  up  every  day,  but  becomes  whole  again  every 
evening. 

The  goat,  Heidrun,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  Lerad,  and  the  honey-dew  on  them  enables  it 
to  supply  the  mead  which  flows  in  unlimited 
quantities  from  its  udder. 

No  mention  is   made  of  bread  or  vegetables,  so 
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the  Einlieriar  appear  to  be  strictly  carnivorous. 
For  attendants  they  have  Odin's  maidens,  so  the 
daily  banquet  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Odin  presides,  but  eats  nothing ; 
his  portion  of  food  is  set  before  him,  but  he  gives 
it  to  his  wolves,  Geri  and  Ereki,  and  lives  solely  on 
wine. 

At  one  time  these  wild  and  intricate  myths  were 
supposed  to  be  romantic  fabrications  of  the  Middle 
Age  monks,  but  Mr.  Thorpe  very  pertinently 
remarks  that  "  every  one  who  reads  the  Eddas 
will  at  once  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  they  are 
but  fragments,  the  concord  which  exists  between 
their  several  parts,  the  grandeur  and  poetic  beauty 
of  which  they  in  so  many  instances  bear  the  impress, 
together  with  the  old  tongue  in  v/hich  they  are 
written,  could  not  have  been  produced  by  ignorant 
monks." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  all  monks  were 
not  ignorant;  and  secondly,  that  the  Norsemen, 
though  well  skilled  in  arms  and  possessing  con- 
siderable bardic  skill,  cared  but  little  for  literary 
pursuits  ;  also  that  for  a  long  time  even  the  scalds 
and  priests  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters,  and  consequently  that  the  preservation  and 
transmission  of  the  Eddas  must  have  depended 
entirely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  them.  Still,  their  having 
come  down  to  us  in  a  language  that  was  practically 
obsolete  when  the  first  monks  arrived  in  Scandinavia 
perfectly  justifies  the  contention  of  Mr.  Thorpe. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  runes  were  invented 
by  Odin,  and  notable  events  were  recorded  in  them. 
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This  art  was  so  wouderful  that  the  ignorant  ascribed 
magic  powers  to  these  symbols,  the  priests  pan- 
dered to  their  credulity,  and  the  sale  of  runes 
became  a  very  profitable  business  to  them.  Espe- 
cially were  they  engraved  on  implements  of  war, 
and  the  spirits  who  were  said  to  be  bound  by  them 
were  supposed  to  hum  in  a  peculiar  manner  when- 
ever danger  w^as  impending,  and  to  prevent  the 
edge  of  the  weapon  being  blunted  either  by  witch- 
craft or  an  evil  eye. 

When  Christian  missionaries  appeared,  and  sup- 
ported the  new  faith  by  the  testimony  of  their 
Scriptures,  a  religion  which  had  no  sacred  books 
to  appeal  to  was  at  a  manifest  disadvantage.  It 
seems,  then,  not  improbable  that  in  this  emergency 
the  priests  of  the  old  faith  allowed  certain  portions 
of  their  ^sir-laer  to  be  written  in  the  characters 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  that  some  of 
these  are  the  fragments  which  are  known  to  us 
as  the  Eddas. 

Naturally  they  would  withhold  or  disguise  every- 
thing that  could  reveal  their  professional  secrets  to 
the  multitude,  just  as  St.  John  did  when  writing 
his  Revelation.  In  both  cases  the  symbolism  is 
clear  enough  to  the  initiated,  but  to  all  others  the 
text  is  a  fantastic  panorama,  in  wliich  gods,  mon- 
sters, and  wonder-workers  excite  our  imagination 
but  baffle  our  curiosity. 

Somehow  the  notion  arose  that  Thor  was  identical 
with  Jesus.  The  Norse  god  hurling  his  liammer 
at  Jormungand  was  supposed  to  prefigure  Christ 
bruising  the  serpent's  head,  while  Ragnarock  might 
well  be    considered   as   a  counterpart  of    the  final 
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conflagration.  Then  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  Norse  sun-god,  became 
the  Lord's  day  of  the  Christians ;  the  moon,  Tiw  or 
Ty  (the  Scandinavian  Mars),  Woden,  Thor,  and 
Frigga  gave  names  to  other  five  days  of  the  week, 
showing  that  the  old  faith  was  still  the  dominant 
force  in  social  matters. 

To  these  surmises  Mr.  Thorpe  replies  that  "  such 
opinions  can  only  have  arisen  out  of  a  blind  pre- 
dilection for  antiquity,  because  when  we  abstract 
the  religious  element  which  is  common  to  all  faiths, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  destruction  of  the  world 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  we  find  in 
the  Northern  mythology  not  one  trace  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  of  Christianity,  and  the 
accidental  resemblance  vanishes  on  every  closer 
consideration." 

Besides,  these  seeming  correspondences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Voluspa,  the  oldest  Edda,  which  Mons. 
Mallet  asserts  was  composed  long  before  the  name 
of  Christianity  was  known  in  the  North.  We  are, 
therefore,  fully  warranted  in  believing  that  neither 
faith  was  derived  from  the  other. 

Mons.  Mallet  further  says  that  only  in  the 
theogony  of  the  Chaldees  does  he  find  any  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Eddas ;  and  he  instances 
Berosus,  who  informs  us  that  this  people  believed 
that  in  the  beginning  there  was  only  v/ater  (the 
female  principle)  and  darkness ;  that  in  these  were 
divers  monstrous  animals,  different  in  form  and 
size,  which  were  all  represented  in  the  temple  of 
Bel;  that  a  female  named  Omorca  was  the  mistress 
of  the  universe ;  that  the  god  Bel  put  to  death  all 
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these  monsters,  destroyed  Omoi'ca,  aud  dividing 
her  in  two,  formed  the  earth  of  one  half  of  her 
and  the  heavens  out  of  the  other  half;  while 
another  tradition  says  that  men  were  formed  out  of 
her  head. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
this  myth  and  that  of  Ymir,  though  in  one  case  the 
victim  is  a  giant,  in  the  other  a  semi-divine  queen, 
and  they  doubtless  have  the  same  meaning  in  uni- 
versal cosmogony. 

Mr.  Thorpe  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  mythology 
of  the  North  records  the  ideas  of  an  uncultivated 
people  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the 
divine  and  the  worldly  expressed  in  images  intel- 
ligible to  the  infant  understanding." 

In  this  he  seems  rather  to  underrate  the  mental 
capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  priest- 
hood. 

We  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  concluding  that, 
when  they  speak  of  men  and  women  being  de- 
scended from  the  ash  and  elm,  they  really  meant 
that  our  first  parents  were  transmogrified  trees. 
Why,  not  fifty  years  ago  children's  inconvenient 
curiosity  was  baffled  by  the  assertion  that  girls 
were  dug  out  of  a  parsley  bed  and  boys  out  of  a 
nettle  bed.  And  it  seems  just  as  reasonable  to 
impute  ignorance  to  these  assertors  as  to  suppose 
tliat  the  old  philosophical  students  of  nature  had 
no  better  knowledge  than  that  which  they  deemed 
it  expedient  to  reveal.  If  we  had  but  the  keys 
which  would  unlock  their  treasure-houses  we  should 
probably  find  that  the  terms  used  were  only  sym- 
bols whose  dark  side  baffled  vulgar  curiosity,  while 
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that  turned  towards  the  initiated  was  full  of  light 
and  meaning  to  them. 

As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Loki 
means  fire  or  flame.  When,  therefore,  they  call 
Loki  the  son  of  the  higher  Odin,  as  he,  in  one 
aspect,  was  the  sun-god,  they  are  covertly  asserting 
that  fire  is  ultimately  derivable  from  the  sun,  just  as 
Huxley  did  when  he  called  coal  "bottled  sunshine." 

So  when  we  find  that  the  wise  men  of  the  North 
had  not  only  typified  the  creation  of  man  quite  as 
intelligently  as  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  but,  like 
them,  had  also  imagined  the  generation  of  anti- 
man  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  anti-gods 
existed;  nay,  had  even  endeavoured  to  conceive  a 
prior  state  in  which  the  non-existent  became  a  con- 
scious intelligence,  surely  we  should  not  be  too 
hasty  in  assuming  tliat  their  knowledge  was  far 
inferior  to  our  own,  because  the  form  in  which 
they  expressed  themselves  was  more  poetical  than 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  as  the  language 
of  philosophers  whose  theogony  culminates  in  the 
unknowable. 

Of  course  their  symbolism  was  taken  from  their 
surroundings.  The  lotus,  the  elephant,  and  the 
tortoise  would  have  been  names  without  meaning 
to  a  people  who  for  many  generations  had  in- 
habited the  borders  of  the  Baltic,  even  if  in  early 
days  they  had  such  terms  in  their  vocabulary. 
But  icebergs,  the  children  of  snow,  heat,  and  frost, 
were  embodiments  of  ruthless,  irresistible  power, 
and  when  personified  were  in  one  aspect  the  dreaded 
frost-giants  that  the  beneficent  sun-god  ever  com- 
bated on  their  behalf,  but  could  never  entirely  over- 
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come ;  and  may  not  Ragnarock  be  tlie  anticipation 
of  a  repetition  of  tlie  great  catastrophe  which  befell 
the  North  when  the  ice-cap  overwhelmed  the  fair 
lands  which  once  enjoyed  a  semi-tropical  climate, 
and  the  memory  of  whose  fate  was  still  preserved 
by  tradition  ? 

Odin,  as  All-father  and  universal  ruler,  is  a 
manifold  being.  He  is  the  world's  creator,  the 
father  of  time,  the  lord  of  gods,  men,  and  all  nature, 
the  god  of  heaven,  the  king  of  the  year,  the  god  of 
war,  and  the  giver  of  victory.  He  pervades  heaven 
and  earth,  but  at  the  same  time  allies  himself  with 
the  giants  and  powers  of  the  deep  as  the  spirit  who 
is  all  in  all.  His  sons  are  part  of  his  essence,  and 
proceed  from  all  his  aspects.  He  is  depicted  as  a 
tall,  one-eyed  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  He  wears 
a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  wide  blue  or  variegated 
rough  cloak,  and  has  a  spear  (Gungnir)  in  his  hand 
and  a  ring  (Draupnis)  on  his  arm.  Two  ravens  sit 
on  his  shoulders  and  two  wolves  lie  at  his  feet,  while 
Charles's  wain  rolls  above  his  head  as  he  sits  on  a 
liio-li  seat,  whence  he  sees  over  the  whole  world. 
Though  a  god  he  has  many  human  characteristics, 
and  a  certain  chieftain  who,  according  to  tradition, 
had  led  the  people  from  a  southern  country  was 
reputed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  this  deity. 

Both  Odin  and  the  ^sir  who  dwelt  with  him 
had  many  frailties,  and  cunning  seems  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed  by  them. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  is  given  in  their  treat- 
ment of  Fenrir,  the  wolf,  who.se  parents  were  ]joki 
and  the  giantess  Angurboda  (the  boder  of  sorrow). 

As  there  was  a  prediction  that  the  wolf,  the  Mid- 
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gard  serpent,  and  the  goddess  of  death  would  cause 
great  calamity,  All-father  had  them  brought  from 
Jotunheim. 

The  serpent  was  cast  into  the  deep  ocean,  and 
became  so  bio^  that  it  encircled  the  earth  and  took 
its  tail  into  its  mouth.  Hel  was  cast  into  Niflheim, 
but  the  wolf  was  brought  up  among  the  J^sir.  He 
was  so  fierce  that  only  Ty  (the  Scandinavian  Mars) 
durst  feed  him,  and  at  last  the  gods  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  him. 

They  therefore  had  Loeding  (a  very  strong  chain) 
made,  and  suggested  to  the  wolf  that  he  should  try 
his  strength  upon  it,  Fenrir  allowed  them  to  bind 
him  as  they  pleased,  and  then,  by  simply  stretching 
himself,  broke  it  asunder.  The  gods  then  made  a 
much  stronger  chain,  and  told  the  wolf  that  he 
would  be  greatly  renowned  if  so  strong  a  bond  could 
not  confine  him. 

Fenrir  eyed  the  chain  very  suspiciously,  but,  having 
a  great  desire  to  win  renown,  at  last  he  allowed 
them  to  bind  him  with  it.  When  the  ^sir  had 
fastened  him  as  securely  as  they  could  the  wolf 
shook  himself,  kicked  and  dashed  about  so  furiously, 
that  the  links  burst  asunder,  and  he  was  free 
again. 

The  ^sir  being  now  at  their  wits'  end,  they 
sent  Skirnir  (Frey's  messenger)  to  the  dwarfs  who 
dwell  in  Svart-Alfheim.  These  being  possessed  of 
superior  skill  made  Gleipnir  a  chain  which  is  com- 
posed of  six  materials — viz.  the  sound  of  a  cat's 
footsteps,  a  woman's  beard,  the  roots  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  great  bear's  sinews,  a  fish's  breath,  and  a 
bird's  spittle. 
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Taking  the  wolf  with  them  the  gods  went  to  the 
isle  of  Lyngvi,  in  the  Lake  Amsvartnir. 

They  showed  Fenrir  the  bond,  which  was  as  soft 
and  supple  as  a  silk  cord,  told  him  it  was  stronger 
than  it  seemed,  and  asked  if  he  could  break  it. 

The  wolf  answered  that  there  did  not  seem  to 
him  any  honour  in  breaking  so  slender  a  thread, 
and  told  them  to  do  it  themselves. 

Each  tried  in  turn,  but  all  failed. 

Then  Fenrir  said  some  cunning  and  deception 
must  have  been  employed  in  making  it  appear  so 
slio'ht.  and  vowed  that  it  should  never  come  on  his 
feet. 

But  the  ^sir  taunted  him,  and  said,  "  surely 
he  could  break  a  silken  cord  when  he  had  already 
snapt  asunder  such  strong  bonds  of  iron ;"  and 
added,  "  Even  if  thou  canst  not  break  it,  tliou  hast 
nothing  to  fear  from  us,  for  we  shall  instantly 
release  thee." 

The  wolf  answered,  "  If  ye  bind  me  so  fast  that 
I  cannot  free  myself  again,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  I  shall  wait  long  to  be  released  by  you  !  I 
am,  therefore,  not  at  all  desirous  to  let  the  cord  be 
fastened  on  me.  But  rather  than  that  ye  shall 
accuse  me  of  want  of  courage,  let  one  of  you  place 
his  hand  in  my  mouth  as  a  pledge  that  there  is  no 
guile  in  the  case." 

The  gods  looked  at  one  another,  but  not  one 
would  run  the  risk.  At  last  Ty  consented,  and 
placed  his  right  hand  within  the  jaws  of  the  wolf. 

When  Fenrir  was  bound  he  began  to  struggle, 
but  the  more  he  strove  to  get  loose  the  more  tightly 
did  the  cord  bind  him.     Hereat  they  all  set  up  a 
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laugli,  except  Ty,  who  lost  his  hand  through  his 
rashness. 

The  ^sir  then  fastened  their  captive  to  a  huge 
rock,  and  there  he  will  remain  till  Ragnarock.  In 
his  yawning  mouth  they  stuck  a  sword ;  the  hilt 
was  driven  into  his  lower  jaw,  while  the  point  pene- 
trated the  upper  one.  He  howls  constantly,  and 
the  foam  that  issues  from  his  mouth  forms  the 
river  Yon. 

Now  if  the  Norse  gods,  as  thus  depicted,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  Norse  manhood,  it  is 
impossible  to  retain  a  very  high  estimation  of  it. 
These  model  beings  possess  very  limited  powers, 
and  manifest  inferior  intelligence,  while  both  their 
morality  and  courage  are  very  questionable.  They 
remind  us  of  a  crowd  of  stolid  boors  who,  scared  by 
a  savage  dog,  use  lying  blandishments  while  they 
are  plotting  to  ensnare  him.  Twice  they  fail  igno- 
miniously,  and  when,  by  counsel  wiser  than  their 
own,  the  poor  beast  is  at  their  mercy,  they  forth- 
with give  vent  to  their  brutality,  and  torture  the 
captive  that  affrighted  them  when  free.  Still  even 
in  so  revolting  a  story  the  priests  have  expounded 
a  profound  doctrine,  for  both  Fenrir  and  Ty  are 
safe  from  evil  till  of  their  own  free  will  they  have 
courted  peril  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity. 

The  Eddas  relate  another  incident  which  well 
illustrates  the  stupid  and  savage  frivolity  of  the 
times.  Baldur  the  good  was  esteemed  the  best  of 
the  ^sir.  Frigg,  his  mother,  had  exacted  an  oath 
from  fire,  water,  iron,  and  all  kinds  of  metal,  stone, 
earth,  trees,  diseases,  beasts,  birds,  and  snakes,  that 
none  of  them  would  harm  her  son.     Believing  him- 
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self  to  be  quite  safe,  Baldiir  was  accustomed  to 
stand  fortli  that  the  ^sir  might  practise  archer 
upon  him,  or  pelt  him  with  stones,  &c.,  just  as  they 
thought  fit. 

Unfortunately  Frigg  had  overlooked  mistletoe, 
and  Loki,  having  ascertained  this,  got  Hod,  a  blind 
god,  to  throw  a  sprig  of  it  at  Baldur,  and  guided 
his  hand  while  so  doiug,  with  the  I'esult  that  the 
wisest,  most  eloquent,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
amiable  of  Odin's  sons  was  slain.  Here  again  we 
see  the  victim's  fate  resulted  from  his  own  consent 
to  an  act  of  folly. 

Like  other  solar  deities,  Odin  had  twelve  special 
names — Herran,  Nikar,  Nikuz,  Fioluir,  Oski,  Omi, 
Biflundi,  Svidor,  Sviprir,  Viprir,  and  Jalag.  Each 
of  these  aspects  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  person- 
ality, and  was  probably  identified  with  a  month. 
He  was  also  called  Draucadrottin  (lord  of  spectres), 
and  was  a  great  magician,  for  we  are  told  that  his 
body  would  lie  as  dead  while  he,  in  the  form  of  a 
bird,  beast,  fish,  or  serpent,  would  pass  into  other 
lauds. 

But  beyond  all  these  there  was  a  subtler  and 
grander  All-father,  whose  essence  was  the  substance 
by  which  possibilities  materialise  themselves  and 
ultimately  attain  consciousness.  Carlisle  asserts 
that  Odin  or  Woden  only  means  wind  or  motion, 
and  argues  that  he  must  be  treated  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, not  as  an  individuality.  But  motion  is  the 
one  attribute  that  we  can  ascribe  to  the  Absolute. 
Consequently  if  we  regard  energy  as  latent  or 
possible  motion,  and  force  as  active  or  operative 
motion,  we  get  the  universal  energy  manifesting  as 
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the  countless  forces  of  evolution,  and  bring  tlieo- 
gony  into  accord  with  science. 

How  far  the  old  priesthoods  realised  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  their  symbolism  effectually  hid 
the  extent  of  their  knowledge  from  the  uninitiated, 
and  we  can  only  conjecture  from  the  fragments  of 
their  lore  which  remain  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether out  of  touch  with  modern  philosophers. 

And  now  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  Scandinavian 
poetry,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Dasent. 

The  prelude  says  that  a  man  named  Daurant  was 
in  Caithness  on  the  eve  of  Brian's  battle.  Going 
out,  he  saw  twelve  folk  riding  together  to  a  bower, 
and  there  they  were  lost  to  his  sight.  Looking 
through  a  window-slit,  he  saw  that  the  riders  were 
women,  and  recognised  them  as  the  Valkyries  or 
Odin's  maidens.  They  had  set  up  a  loom,  and  sang 
as  they  wove  : 

The  Woof  of  War. 
"  See  !  warp  is  stretched 

For  warriors'  fall ; 

Lo  !  weft  in  loom, 

^Tis  wet  with  blood  ; 

Now  fight  foreboding, 

'Neath  friends'  swift  fingers 

Our  gray  woof  waxeth 

With  war's  alarms. 

Our  warp  blood-red, 

Our  weft  corse-blue, 

Thus  woof  is  y-woven 
With  entrails  of  men, 
This  warp  is  hard-weighted 
With  heads  of  the  slain, 
Spears,  blood-besprinkled. 
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For  spindles  we  use, 
Our  loom  iron-bound, 
And  arrows  our  reels  ; 
With  swords  for  our  shuttles 
This  w^ar-woof  we  work  ; 
So  weave  we,  weird  sisters. 
Our  war-winning  woof. 
"  Now  War-winner  walketh 
To  weave  in  her  turn. 
Now  Sword-swinger  steppeth. 
Now  Swift-stroke,  now  Storm  ; 
When  they  speed  the  shuttle 
How  spear-heads  shall  clash  ! 
Shields  crash,  and  helm-gnawer  * 
On  harness  bite  hard  ! 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof. 
Woof  erst  for  king  youthful 
Foredoomed  as  his  own  ; 
Forth  now  we  will  ride. 
Then  through  the  ranks  rushing 
Be  busy  where  friends 
Blows  blithe  give  and  take. 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof. 
After  that  let  us  steadfastly 
Stand  by  the  brave  king ; 
Then  men  shall  mark  mournful 
Their  shields  red  with  gore. 
How  Sword- stroke  and  Spear-thrust 
Stood  stout  by  the  prince. 

"  Wind  we,  wind  swiftly 
Our  war-winning  woof ; 
When  sword-bearing  rovers 
To  banners  rush  on, 
*  The  sword  that  bites  helmets. 
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Mind,  maidens,  we  spare  not 
One  life  in  tlie  fray  ! 
We  corse-clioosing  sisters 
Have  charge  of  the  slain. 

"  Now  new-coming  nations 
That  island  shall  rule, 
Who  on  ovitlying  headlands 
Abode  ere  the  fight  ! 
I  say  that  king  mighty 
To  death  now  is  done. 
Now  low  before  spear-point 
The  Earl  bows  his  head. 

"  Soon  over  all  freemen 
Sharp  sorrow  shall  fall, 
That  woe  to  those  warriors 
Shall  wane  never  more  ; 
Our  woof  now  is  woven. 
Now  battle-field  waste. 
O'er  and  o'er  water 
War  tidings  shall  leap. 

"  Now  surely  'tis  gruesome 
To  gaze  all  around. 
When  blood-red  through  heaven 
Drives  cloud-rack  o'erhead ; 
Air  soon  shall  be  deep  hued 
With  dying  men's  blood 
When  this  our  spaedom 
Comes  speedy  to  pass. 

"  So  cheerily  chant  we 

Charms  for  the  young  king  ; 
Come,  maidens,  lift  loudly 
His  war- winning  lay  ; 
Let  him  who  now  listens 
Learn  well  with  his  ears. 
And  gladden  brave  swordsmen 
With  bursts  of  war's  song. 
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"  Now  mount  we  our  horses, 
Now  bare  we  our  brands, 
Now  haste  we  hard,  maidens, 
Hence  far,  far  away." 

Then  they  plucked  down  the  woof  and  tore  it 
asunder,  and  each  kept  what  she  had  hold  of. 

Daurant  stole  away  from  the  slit  and  went  home, 
but  the  song  remained  fixed  in  his  memory. 

Brian's  battle,  to  which  this  alludes,  was  fought 
on  a  Grood  Friday  near  Dublin,  when  both  the  king 
and  Earl  Sigurd,  who  attacked  him,  were  slain. 

But  the  grandest  fragment  that  has  been  pre- 
served is  the  forecast  of  Ragnarock.  This  is  how 
it  is  given  in  Snorri's  Edda : 

"  There  will  come  a  winter  called  Fimhul-vvinter,  when 
snow  will  drift  from  every  side,  a  hayd  frost  will  prevail, 
and  cutting  winds ;  the  sun  will  lose  its  power.  Of  these 
winters  three  will  follow  without  an  intervening  summer. 
But  before  these  three  other  winters  will  come,  during- 
which  there  will  he  bloodshed  throughout  the  world. 
Brothers  shall  slay  each  other  through  covetousness,  and 
no  mercy  will  be  found  between  parents  and  children. 
Then  will  great  events  take  place.  One  wolf  will  swallow 
up  the  sun,  the  other  wolf  will  take  the  moon.  The  stars 
will  vanish  from  heaven.  The  whole  earth  and  the  moun- 
tains will  tremble.  The  trees  will  be  loosed  from  the  soil, 
and  the  mountains  will  come  toppling  down,  and  all  fetters 
and  bonds  be  snapped  asunder.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  break 
loose,  the  sea  will  burst  over  the  land,  because  Midgard's 
serpent  writhes  with  giant  rage  and  strives  to  get  on 
shore.  In  this  sea-flood  Naglfar  will  float ;  Hrym  is  the 
eriant  named  who  Avill  steer  it.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  o-q 
forth  with  gaping  mouth  ;  his  upper  jaw  will  touch  heaven, 
his  nether  jaw  the  earth.  If  there  were  room  he  would 
gape   even  more  widely ;   fire  flashes  from  his  eyes   and 
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nostrils.  Midgard's  serpent  will  blow  forth  venom,  wliicli 
will  infect  the  air  and  waters.  He  is  most  terrific,  and  he 
will  be  by  the  side  of  the  wolf.  During  this  tumult 
heaven  will  be  cloven,  and  Muspell's  sons  ride  forth ; 
Surt  will  ride  first,  and  both  before  and  after  him  will  be 
burning  fire.  The  gleam  of  his  good  sword  is  brighter 
than  the  sun,  but  as  they  ride  over  it  Bifrost  will  break. 
Muspell's  sons  will  proceed  to  the  plain  called  Vigrid, 
which  is  a  hundred  miles  square.  There  will  also  come 
Fenrir  and  the  Midgard  serpent.  Loki  will  also  have 
come,  and  Hrym,  and  with  them  all  the  frost  giants.  All 
the  friends  of  Hel  will  follow  Loki,  but  Muspell's  sons  will 
have  their  own  bright  battle  order. 

"  But  when  these  events  take  place  Heimdall  will  stand 
up,  will  blow  with  all  his  might  the  Griallar-horn,  and 
rouse  up  every  god  to  hold  a  meeting.  Odin  will  then 
ride  to  Mimer's  well,  and  take  counsel  for  himself  and 
friends.  Then  will  the  ash  Fggdi'asil  tremble,  and  nothing 
will  be  free  from  fear  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  yEsir 
will  arm,  and  all  the  Einheriar,  and  go  forth  to  the  plain. 
Odin  will  ride  first,  with  his  golden  helmet  and  bright 
corselet,  grasping  his  spear  Gungnir ;  he  will  encounter 
the  wolf  Fenrir.  Thor  will  be  at  his  side,  but  may  not 
help  him,  as  he  will  be  fully  engaged  fighting  with  Mid- 
gard's serpent.  Frey  will  fight  with  Surt,  and  after  a 
hard  conflict  fall.  The  cause  of  his  death  will  be  the  lack 
of  his  good  sword,  which  he  gave  to  Skirnir.  Then  will 
the  dog  Garm  be  loosed,  which  had  till  then  been  bound 
before  Gnipa's  cave  ;  he  will  prove  the  greatest  misfortune, 
he  will  fight  against  Ty,  and  they  will  slay  each  other. 
Thor  will  gain  glory  from  (the  slaying  of)  Midgard's 
serpent ;  thence  he  will  walk  nine  feet,  and  then  fall  dead 
from  the  venom  blown  on  him  by  the  serpent.  The  wolf 
will  swallow  Odin,  and  so  cause  his  death  ;  but  immediately 
after  Vidar  will  come  forth,  and  step  on  the  monster's 
nether  jaw  with  the  foot  on  which  he  wears  his  formidable 
shoe.     With  his  hand  he  will  seize  the  wolf's  upper  jaw. 
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and  rend  liis  mouth  asunder.  Loki  will  enter  into  conflict 
with  Heimdall,  and  they  will  slay  each  other.  After  all 
this  Surt  will  hurl  fire  over  the  earth,  and  burn  the  whole 
world." 

Whatever,  then,  we  may  think  of  the  theogony 
of  the  Norsemen,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
composers  of  these  Eddas  were  deep  thinkers  and 
men  of  very  vivid  imagination. 

They  had  also  a  strong  belief  in  an  after-death, 
for  they  speak  of  Gimli  and  other  desirable  dwell- 
ings wbicli  will  defy  the  general  conflagration, 
and  also  of  a  hall  in  Nastrona  whose  door  faces 
north.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  serpents  whose 
heads  are  turned  into  the  house,  and  perjurers  and 
murderers  have,  through  eternity,  to  wade  in  the 
venom  which  they  discharge. 

Mr.  Thorpe  also  deals  with  a  number  of  sagas 
in  which  are  embodied  many  strange  and  interest- 
ing traditions,  giving  very  graphic  descriptions  of 
old  Scandinavian  manners,  customs,  and  events ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  mention  these, 
and  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters 
to  the  books  I  have  glanced  through  this  evening. 

His  interpretations  of  the  various  names  and 
incidents  are  also  well  worthy  of  attention,  but 
these,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  in  the 
present  paper. 
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[Read  March  21st,  1898.] 

Alfred  Tennyson,  born  in  1809  in  a  Churcli  of 
England  rectory,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
when  the  Oxford  Movement  began  to  stir  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  revive  ecclesiastical 
theories  long  dormant  or  discarded ;  while  about  the 
same  time  criticism  and  philosophy,  which  had 
passed  over  to  Germany  from  England  in  the  last 
century,  were  now  returning  with  renewed  vigour, 
to  search  the  foundations  of  belief,  to  drive  many 
into  scepticism,  and  to  widen  religious  belief,  and 
make  thought  more  tolerant.  By  the  former 
movement  he  was  influenced  only  in  his  sense  of 
the  picturesque;  to  the  teaching  of  Coleridge, 
Maurice,  and  Kingslcy  his  own  is  nearly  akin. 
Tennyson,  having  probably  the  most  representative 
mind  in  the  present  century,  and  sensitive  with 
poetic  responsiveness  to  every  wind  of  thought, 
speculation,  and  emotion,  with  a  very  firm  and 
independent  will  and  a  noble  character,  becomes  a 
figure  typical  of  the  mental  difficulties  and  struggles 
of  his  era,  and  tlie  positive  conclusions  at  which  he 
arrives  are  of  profound  importance  to  contemporary 
religious  belief. 
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All  til  rough  liis  life  he  took  a  deep  and  even 
passionate  interest  in  theology  and  religion.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Biography  that  in  1842  "  the  new- 
poems  dealt  with  an  extraordinarily  wide  range  of 
subjects :  chivalry,  duty,  reverence,  self-control, 
human  passion,  human  love,  the  love  of  country, 
science,  philosophy,  simple  faith,  and  the  many 
complex  moods  of  the  religious  nature.  '  It  was 
tlie  heart  of  England,'  wrote  Aubrey  de  Vere, '  even 
more  than  her  imagination,  that  he  made  his  own. 
It  was  the  humanities  and  the  truths  underlying 
them  that  he  sang ;  and  he  so  sang  them  that  any 
deep-hearted  reader  was  made  to  feel  through  his 
far-reaching  thought  that  those  humanities  are 
spiritual  things,  and  that  to  touch  them  is  to  touch 
the  garment  of  the  Divine.  Those  who  confer  so 
deep  a  benefit  cannot  but  be  remembered.'  "*  The 
service  of  Tennyson  to  religion  was  that,  in  an  age 
when  literature  and  philosophy  are  largely  agnostic, 
he  brought  religious  thought,  truth,  and  feeling 
into  the  very  front  rank  of  the  mental  results  of 
the  age,  and  kept  them  there.  Our  religious  debt 
to  him  is  inestimable. 

"His  creed," t  says  liis  son  in  another  part 
of  the  Memoir,  "  he  ahvays  said  he  would  not 
formulate,  for  people  would  not  understand  him 
if  he  did ;  but  he  considered  that  his  poems 
expressed  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of  his 
faith. 

"  He  thouglit,  witli  Artliur  Hallam,  that  '  the 
essential  feelings  of  religion  subsist  in  the  utmost 

*  Tennyson.  "  A  Memoir,"  1. 189. 
t  Ibid.,  1.  308. 
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diversity  of  forms,'  that  '  different  language  does 
not  always  imply  different  opinions,  nor  different 
opinions  any  difference  in  real  faith.'  '  It  is  impos- 
sible,' be  said,  *  to  imagine  that  the  Almighty  will 
ask  you,  when  you  come  before  Him  in  the  next 
life,  what  your  particular  form  of  creed  was ;  but 
the  question  will  rather  be,  "  Have  you  been  true  to 
yourself,  and  given  in  My  name  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  these  little  ones  ?  "  ' 

"  '  This  is  a  terrible  age  of  unfaith,'  he  would  say  ; 
*  I  hate  utter  unfaith ;  I  cannot  endure  that  men 
should  sacrifice  everything  at  the  cold  altar  of  what 
with  their  imperfect  knowledge  they  choose  to  call 
truth  and  reason.  One  can  easily  lose  all  behef 
through  giving  up  the  continual  thought  and  care 
for  spiritual  things.'  " 

"  And  again  :  '  In  this  vale  of  Time  the  hills  of 
Time  often  shut  out  the  mountains  of  Eternity.'  " 

The  Bishop  of  E-ipon  wrote  of  him,  "  With  those 
who  are  impatient  of  all  spiritual  truth  he  had  no 
sympathy  whatever;  but  he  had  a  sympathy  with 
those  who  were  impatient  of  the  formal  statement 
of  truth,  only  because  he  felt  that  all  formal  state- 
ments of  truth  must  of  necessity  fall  below  the 
ofreatness  and  the  s^randeur  of  the  truth  itself. 
There  is  a  reverent  impatieuce  of  forms,  and  there 
is  an  irreverent  impatience  of  them.  An  irreverent 
impatience  of  formal  dogma  meaos  impatience  of 
all  spiritual  truth;  but  a  reverent  impatience  of 
formal  dogma  may  be  but  the  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  the  truth  must  be  larger,  purer,  nobler, 
than  any  mere  human  expression  or  definition  of  it. 
With  this  latter  attitude  of  mind  he  had  sympathy, 
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and  he  expressed  that  sympathy  in  song ;  he  could 
understand  those  who  seemed 

"  To  have  reached  a  purer  air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 
Nor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form." 

He  urged  men  to  "cling  to  faith,  beyond  the 
forms  of  faith."  But  while  he  did  this,  he  also 
recognised  clearly  the  importance  and  the  value  of 
definitions  of  truth ;  and  his  counsel  to  the  very 
man  who  prided  himself  upon  his  emancipation 
from  forms  was — 

"  Leave  thou  thy  sister,  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views  ; 
Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

"  Her  faith  through  form  is  pure  as  thine, 
Her  hands  arc  quicker  unto  good : 
Oh,  sacred  be  the  flesli  and  blood 
To  which  she  links  a  truth  divine  ! " 

(Flesh  and  blood  here  would,  of  course,  mean  the 
outward  form  or  intellectual  presentment.) 

He  warned  the  man  proud  of  his  emancipation 
from  formal  faitli  that  in  a  world  of  so  many  confu- 
sions he  might  meet  witli  ruin  "  even  for  want  of 
such  a  type."  And  we  are  not  surprised,  knowing 
how  insidious  are  the  evil  influences  which  gather 
round  us. 

"Hold  thou  the  good;  define  it  well, 
For  fear  '  Divine  Philosophy  ' 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  Hell." 
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"And  thus  be  had  [at  once]  sympathy  with  those 
who  feel  that  faith  is  larger  and  nobler  than  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  tenderness  and  appre- 
ciation of  those  who  find  their  faith  helped  by  form. 
To  him,  as  to  so  many.  Truth  is  so  infinitely  great, 
that  all  we  can  do  with  our  poor  human  utterance 
is  to  try  and  clothe  it  in  such  language  as  will 
make  it  clear  to  ourselves,  and  clear  to  those  to 
whom  God  sends  us  with  a  message ;  but  meanwhile, 
above  us  and  our  thoughts,  above  our  broken  lights, 
God  in  His  mercy,  God  in  His  love,  God  in  His 
infinite  nature,  is  greater  than  all." 

"  Assuredly,"  says  the  present  Lord  Tennyson, 
"religion  was  no  nebulous  abstraction  for  him. 
He  consistently  emphasised  his  own  belief  in  what 
he  called  the  Eternal  Truths  : 

(1)  In  an  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  and  All- 

loving  God, 

(2)  Who    has    revealed    Himself   through   the 

human    attribute  of    the    highest    self- 
sacrificing  love. 

(o)   In  the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

(4)  And  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
But  he  asserted  (and  with  that  every  man  of  faith 
would  agree)  that  '  nothing  worthy  proving  can  be 
proven ;'  and  that  even  as  to  the  great  laws  which 
are  the  basis  of  science,  '  we  have  but  faith :  we 
cannot  know.'  He  dreaded  the  dogmatism  of  sects, 
and  rash  definitions  of  God.  '  I  dare  hardly  name 
His  name,'  he  would  say ;  and  accordingly  he  named 
Him  in  '  The  Ancient  Sage '  '  The  Nameless.' 
'  But  take  away  belief  in  the  self-conscious  per- 
sonality of  God,'  he  said,  '  and  you  take  away  the 
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backbone  of  the  world.'  '  On  God  and  God-like 
men  we  build  our  trust.'  A  week  before  liis  death 
I  was  sitting  by  him,  and  he  talked  long  of  the 
personality  and  of  the  love  of  God, '  that  God  whose 
eyes  consider  the  poor,'  '  who  catereth  even  for  the 
sparrow.'  '  I  should,'  he  said,  '  infinitely  rather  feel 
myself  the  most  miserable  wretch  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  a  God  above,  than  the  highest  type 
of  man  standing  alone.'  He  would  allow  that  God 
is  unknowable  in  '  His  whole  world-self  and  all-in-all,' 
and  that  therefore  there  was  some  force  in  the  ob- 
jection made  by  some  people  to  the  word  '  per- 
sonaUty,'  as  being  '  anthropomorphic,'  and  that 
perhaps  *  self-consciousness  '  or  '  mind '  might  be 
clearer  to  them ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  insisted 
that  although  '  man  is  like  a  thing  of  nought '  in 
*  the  boundless  plan,'  our  highest  view  of  God  must 
be  more  or  less  anthropomorphic ;  and  that  '  per- 
sonality,' as  far  as  our  intelligence  goes,  is  the 
widest  definition,  and  includes  'mind,'  'self-con- 
sciousness,' '  will,'  '  love,'  and  other  attributes  of 
the  '  Real,'  the  '  Supreme,'  '  the  high  and  lofty 
One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is 
Holy.'  " 

There  are  many  of  his  poems  that  express  this 
idea  of  God,  the  deepest,  truest,  and  most  compre- 
hensive, perhaps,  outside  the  New  Testament. 
Tennyson  had  a  wonderful  way  of  summing  up  a 
whole  philosophy  by  a  happy  phrase.  These  are 
the  words  which  he  composed  for  an  anthem  about 
God,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Jowett,  for  Balliol 
College  Chapel : 


1 
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"  Hallowed  be  Thy  name.     Hallelujah  ! 
Infinite  Ideality  ! 
Immeasurable  Reality  ! 
Infinite  Personality  ! 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.     Hallelujah  ! 

"  We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  in  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has  come  from 

Thee; 
We  know   we   are    nothing — but  Thou   wilt    help   us 

to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name.     Hallelujah  !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  put  more  tersely  the 
great  truths  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being ;  that  we  are  differentiated  from  Him  in 
order  that  He  may  be  surrounded  with  liappy 
existences ;  and  that  unless  we  co-operate  with 
Him,  and  submit  voluntarily  to  His  will,  we  shall 
not  fulfil  the  end  of  our  being,  but  shall  die  the 
"  spiritual  death  "  of  theology. 

There  is  another  magnificent  poem  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  turns  the  tables  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  on  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of  Pantheism 
is  that  "everything  is  God;"  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  that  "  God  is  everything."  Tennyson 
seizes  this  idea,  and  treats  the  material  universe  as 
the  vesture  of  God,  and  ourselves  as  only  separated 
from  Him  for  the  purposes  of  individual  entity  : 

"  The  sun_,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and 
the  plains — 
Are  not  these,  0  soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  ? 

"  Is  not  the  Visiou  He  ?     Tho'  He  be  not  that  which  He 
seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live 
in  dreams  ? 
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"  Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  tliy  division  from  Him  ? 

"  Dark  is  the  world  to  thee  :  thyself  art  the  reason  why; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  tliat  wliicli  has  power  to  feel 
'I  am  I'? 

"  Glory  about    thee,  without  thee ;    and  thou  fulfillest 
thy  doom. 
Making  Him  broken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splendour 
and  gloom. 

"  Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with 
spirit  can  meet, — 
Closer  He  is  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands 
and  feet. 

"  God  is  law,  say  the  wise :  0  Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law,  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 

"  Law  is  God,  say  some  ;  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool  :  " 
And  the  reason  of  these  various  views  is — 

"  For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in 

a  pool ; 
"  And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man 

cannot  see; 
But  if  we   could  sec   and    hear    this  Vision— were  it 

not  He  ?" 

To  the  enormous  difficulties  suggested  by  the 
facts  of  nature  he  is  keenly  alive.  Partly  he  dis- 
counts them  by  the  majestic  theory  of  evolution ; 
partly  by  a  humble  confession  of  human  limitations 
and  blindness,  and  a  confidence  in  the  abiding 
reality  of  truth,  could  we  but  see  it. 

"  The  wish,  that  of  t\\Q  living  whole, 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  hkest  God  within  the  soul  ? 
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"  Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life  ; 
"  That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

"  I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

'^  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope." 

But  the  difficulties  increase.     Science  shows  past 
and  obsolete  stages  of  creation. 

"  '  So  careful  of  the  type  ?'  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries  :  '  A  thousand  types  are  gone  : 
I  care  for  nothing  :  all  shall  go. 

"  'Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me  : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death  : 
The  spirit  doth  but  mean  the  breath  : 
I  know  no  more.     And  he,  shall  he, 

'' '  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies. 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

"  'Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 
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"  '  Wlio  loved,  wlio  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust. 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

"  '  No  more  ?     A  monster  they,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime 
That  tear  each  other  in  their  slime 
Were  mellow  music  matched  with  him, 

'' '  0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

0  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  ! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.'  " 

Who  has  not  felt  these  difficulties  ?  Would  that 
all  could  be  satisfied  with  the  true  answer  ! — "  Here 
we  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  we  know  even  also 
as  we  are  known."  "  The  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creature  waitetli  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God,  because  the  creature  itself  also  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  For  we 
know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  tra- 
vaileth  in  pain  together  until  now." 

Belief  in  God  is  not  so  much  derived  from  scien- 
tific investigation  as  from  innate  conviction  and 
irrefragable  experience : 

'^That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless  : 

Our  dearest  faith,  our  ghastliest  doubt ; 
He,  They,  One,  All ;  within,  without ; 
The  Power  in  dai-kness  whom  we  guess ; 

"I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun,      (Natural  Science.) 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye  ; 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  try,   (Metaphysics.) 
The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun  : 
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'^I£  e'en,  where  Faitli  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  '  Believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep ; 

"A  warmth  ivithin  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 

Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt.' 

"  No,  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear ; 

But  that  blind  clamour  made  me  wise; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 
But  crying,  knows  his  tathee  near  ; 

''  And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands ; 
And  out  op  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  through  Nature,  moulding  men." 

In  lines  which  blend  with  the  truest  philosophy, 
he  sums  up  "  In  Memoriam  "  by  describing  the  pur- 
pose of  God  in  creation  : 

"  A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 
And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

"  And,  mov'd  thro'  life  of  lower  phase 
Eesult  in  man,  be  born  and  think, 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 
Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

"  Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 

On  knowledge  ;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth,  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 
Is  Nature  like  an  open  book 

"  No  longer  half  akin  to  brute. 

For  all  we  thought  and  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped  and  suffered,  is  but  seed 
Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit ; 
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"Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
This  planet  was  a  noble  type, 
Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe, 
That  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  God, 

'^  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves  ; 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

The  birth  of  the  soul,  its  earthly  sojourn  and 
trials,  its  future  regeneration  and  perfection,  either 
in  some  kind  of  millennium  or  in  Paradise  or 
heaven,  and  the  abiding  ever-progressing  purpose 
of  the  Almighty,  Eternal,  Omnipresent  Being,  are  all 
touched  in  with  unparalleled  power. 

God's  purpose  and  process  in  making  man  is 
nobly  described  in  the  ode  to  his  son  : 

I. 

"  Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  begins, 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  He  will — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep. 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we  see, 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding  shore — 
Out  of  the  deep,  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the  hidden  sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,  thou  comest,  darling  boy. 

II. 
"For  in  the  world,  which  is  not  ours.  They  said, 
'  Let  Us  make  man,'  and  that  which  should  be  man, 
Fi'om  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and  moons 
And  all  the  shadows.     0  dear  Spirit,  half  lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou — who  wailest  being  born 
And  banished  into  mystery,  and  the  pain 
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Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 

Among  the  numerable-innumei-able 

Sun,  sun,  and  sun,  thro'  finite-infinite  space 

In  finite-infinite  Time — our  mortal  veil 

And  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 

Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thyself 

Out  of  His  whole  World-self  and  all  in  all — 

Live  thou !  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the  grape 

And  ivyberry,  choose;  and  still  depart 

From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and  find 

Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 

Not  Matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite, 

But  this  main-miracle,  that  thou  art  thou. 

With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world." 

The  place  of  man  iu  Evolution  is  again  desig- 
nated with  sympathetic  insight  and  skill  in 
"  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  after  :" 

"  Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good. 

And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 

"  What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us  ?  cried  the  king 
of  sacred  song; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their  brother  insect 
wrong. 

"  While   the  silent  Heavens  roll,    and  Suns  along   their 
fiery  way. 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  fiash    a  million 
miles  a  day. 

"  Many  an  ^on  moulded  earth  before  her  highest,  man, 
was  born. 
Many  an  ^on  too  may  pass  when  earth  is  manless  and 
forlorn, 

''  Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded— pools  of  salt,  and 
plots  of  land — 

Shallow   skin  of  green  and  azure— chains  of  mountain, 
grains  of  sand ! 
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'^  Only  That  whicli  made  us,  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by 
and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  Heavens  within  the 
human  eye, 

"  Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,    the  boundless,  thro'  the 
human  soul ; 
Boundless  inward,  in   the  atom,   boundless  outward,  in 
the  Whole. 

"  He  was  occasionally  much  troubled,"  writes  bis 
son,  "  with  the  intellectual  problem  of  the  apparent 
profusion  and  waste  of  life,  and  by  the  vast  amount 
of  sin  and  suffering  throughout  the  world,  for  these 
seemed  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent and  All-loving  Father. 

"  No  doubt  in  such  moments  he  might  possibly 
have  been  beard  to  say  what  I  myself  have  beard 
him  say,  '  An  Omnipotent  Creator  who  could  make 
such  a  painful  world  is  to  me  sometimes  as  bard  to 
believe  in,  as  to  believe  in  blind  matter  behind 
everything.  ...  I  can  almost  understand  some  of 
the  gnostic  heresies,  whicli  only  after  all  put  the 
difiBculty  one  step  further  back  : 

'  O  me,  for  why  is  all  around  us  here 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world ; 
But  had  not  foi*cc  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ?^ 

After  one  of  these  moods  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Yet  God  is  love,  transcendent,  all- 
pervading  !  We  do  not  get  this  faith  from  Nature 
or  the  world.  If  we  look  at  Nature  alone,  full  of 
perfection  and  imperfection,  she  tells  us  that  God 
is  disease,  murder,  and  rapine.     We  get  this   faith 
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from  ourselves,  from  wTiat  is  highest  within  us, 
which  recognises  that  there  is  not  one  fruitless 
pang,  just  as  there  is  not  one  lost  good.'  And  he 
would  sometimes  put  forward  the  old  theory  that 
'  the  world  is  part  of  an  infinite  plan,  incomplete 
because  it  is  a  part.  We  cannot,  therefore,  read 
the  riddle.'  " 

"My  father,"  continues  his  biographer,  "in- 
variably believed  that  humility  is  the  only  true 
attitude  of  the  human  soul,  and  therefore  spoke 
with  the  greatest  reserve  of  what  he  called  '  these 
unfathomable  mysteries,'  as  befitting  one  who  did 
not  dogmatise,  but  who  knew  that  the  finite  can  by 
no  means  grasp  the  infinite ;  and  yet  who  had  a 
profound  trust  that  when  all  is  seen  face  to  face,  all 
will  be  seen  as  the  best.  '  Fear  not  thou  the  hidden 
purpose  of  that  Power,  which  alone  is  great.'  Who 
knows  whether  Revelation  be  not  itself  a  veil  to 
hide  the  glory  of  that  Love  which  we  could  not  look 
upon  without  marring  the  sight  and  our  onward 
progress  ? 

'"  Almost  the  finest  summing  up  of  religion,'  he 
said,  '  is  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God.' 

"  This  faith  was  to  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
never,  I  feel,  really  failed  him,  or  life  itself  would 
have  failed." 

With  regard  to  Revelation,  he  always  referred 
inquirers  to  "  In  Memoriam."  His  view  of  Christ 
would  be  expressed  by  the  language  of  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  God,  who 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
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these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son,  whom 
He  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also 
He  made  the  worlds  ;  who  [was]  the  brightness  of 
His  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His  person." 
He  liked  the  description  of  the  AYord  in  the  first 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  said  that  when- 
ever he  addressed  Christ  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  he 
addressed  Him  in  that  sense.  "  In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word,  and  the  AYord  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God."  "The  main  testimony  to  Chris- 
tianity he  found  not  in  miracles,  but  in  that  eternal 
witness,  the  revelation  of  what  might  bo  called  '  the 
mind  of  God,'  in  the  Christian  morality  and  its 
correlation  with  the  divine  in  man.  He  had  a  mea- 
sureless admiration  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  for  the  parables — '  perfection,  beyond  compare,' 
he  called  thom.  I  heard  a  talk  on  these  between 
him  and  Browning,  and  Browning  fully  agreed  with 
my  father  in  his  admiration.  Moreover  my  father 
expressed  his  conviction  that  '  Christianity  with  its 
divine  morality,  but  without  the  central  figure  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  would  become  cold;  and 
that  it  is  fatal  for  religion  to  lose  its  warmth ;  that 
the  Son  of  Man  was  the  most  tremendous  title  pos- 
sible; that  the  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  would 
alter,  but  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  would  still  grow 
from  more  to  more  '  in  the  roll  of  the  ages.'  "  Thus 
he  writes  in  the  prologue  to  "  In  Memoriam :" 

"  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face. 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove ; 
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"  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade  ; 
Thon  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo  !  Thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  Thou  hast  made. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man^  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  :  Thou  art  just. 

"  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 

The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  Thou  : 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how ; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  Thine.'' 

''  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be  : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

'^  We  have  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

''  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 

"  But  vaster.     We  are  fools  and  slight ; 
We  mock  Thee  when  we  do  not  fear : 
But  help  Thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 
Help  Thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  Thy  light. 

"  Forgive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me ; 

What  seem'd  my  worth  since  I  began  ; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 
And  not  from  man,  0  Lord,  to  Thee. 
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''  Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
Thy  creature,  wliom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  lie  lives  in  Tliee,  and  there 
I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

"  Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

The  teacLiDg  of  Christ,  His  incarnatioD,  and  the 
effects  of  it,  are  sketclicd  with  masterly  reverence 
and  sympathy : 

"  Tho'  truths  in  niaiihood  darkly  join. 
Deep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame. 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 
Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin  ; 

"  For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers. 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

"And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

"  Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave. 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef." 

Here  are  the  thoughts  of  immortality  with  Avhich 
the  arrival  of  Christmas  Day  in  the  midst  of  his 
grief  for  his  friend  inspires  him  : 

"  Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang,  '  They  do  not  die. 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us,  although  they  change ; 
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"  Kapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 

With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same, 
Pieces  the  keen  seraphic  flame  [the  renewed  soul] 
From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil. 

"Rise,  happy  morn;  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night : 
0  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born. 

He  treats  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels  with  pro- 
found respect,  and  hangs  his  lessons  on  them. 
Here  is  what  he  says  about  Lazarus : 

"  When  Lazarus  left  his  charnel-cave. 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  return' d. 
Was  this  demanded — if  he  yearn'd 
To  hear  her  weeping  by  his  grave  ? 

"  '  Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days  ?  ' 
There  leaves  no  record  of  reply. 
Which  telHng  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  added  praise  to  praise. 

"  From  every  house  the  neighbours  met. 

The  streets  were  fill'd  with  joyful  sound, 
A  solemn  gladness  even  crown'd 
The  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

"  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ ! 
The  rest  remaiueth  unreveal'd  ; 
He  told  it  not ;  or  something  seal'd 
The  lips  of  that  Evangelist. 

And  here  is  the  devotion  of  Mary  of  Bethany  : 

"  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer. 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits. 
And  He  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 
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"  Then  one  deep  love  dotli  supersede 
All  other,  Avhen  lier  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 
And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

'^  All  subtle  thought,  all  curious  fears, 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete. 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 
With  costly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 

"  Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure. 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 

In  the  future  life  be  bad  the  profoundest  belief. 
To  him,  as  to  Kant,  God  and  the  soul  were  the  two 
pillars  of  life  and  conduct.  "  I  need  not  enlarge," 
writes  his  son,  "  upon  his  faith  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  he  has  dwelt  upon  that  so  fully  in 
his  poems.  '  I  can  hardly  understand,'  he  said, 
*  how  any  great  imaginative  man,  who  has  deeply 
lived,  suffered,  thought,  and  wrought,  can  doubt  of 
the  soul's  continual  progress  in  the  after  life. 
His  poem  of  "  Wages  "  he  liked  to  be  quoted  on 
this  subject : 

WAGES. 

"  Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song. 

Paid  with  a  voice  Hying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless 
sea — 
Glory    of    virtue,    to    fight,  to    struggle,   to    right   the 
wrong — 
Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she : 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 
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"  The  wages   of  sin  is  death  :  if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be 
dust, 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the 
worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the 
just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in  a  summer 

sky  : 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die." 

He  more  than  once  said  what  he  has  expressed 
in  "  Vastness : "  Hast  Thou  made  all  this  for 
nought?  Is  all  this  trouble  of  life  worth  under- 
going if  we  only  end  in  our  own  corpse-coffins  at 
last?  If  you  allowed  God,  and  God  allows  this 
strong  instinct  and  universal  yearning  for  another 
life,  surely  that  is  in  a  measure  a  presumption  of 
its  truth.  We  cannot  give  up  the  mighty  hopes 
that  make  us  men. 

"  My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is; 

"  This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame, 
Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

"  What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 

'Twere  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 
A  little  patience  ere  I  die ; 

"  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 

Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  head-foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease." 
VOL.  XIX.  s 
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He  believed  strongly  in  recognition  in  heaven  : 

"  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

"  Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  uusweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside ; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet : 

"  And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast. 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good  : 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
Of  Love  on  earth  ?     He  seeks  at  least 

"  Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  say, 
'  Farewell !     We  lose  ourselves  in  light.'  " 

He  "taught  also   that  there  would   be  abundant 
employment  in  heaven : 

"  And,  doubtless,  unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 
The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven." 

And  again  : 

"  How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 
For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more ; 
But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

"  The  days  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint. 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives  out  at  times  (he  knows  not  whence) 
A  little  Hash,  a  mystic  hint ; 
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"  And  in  the  long  harmonious  years 
(If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs) 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 
Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

"  If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 

0  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt ; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  all." 

He  looked  also,  like  St.  Paul,  to  a  day  wheu  God 
would  have  subdued  all  things  to  Himself : 

"  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
"When  Grod  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

"■  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire. 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

"  Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 

1  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

"  So  runs  my  di^eam  :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night  : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

He  naturally  felt  sympathy   with   those  who  in 
these  difficult  days  are  full  of  perplexity  : 
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"  You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

Sweet-hearted,  you,  whose  light  blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 
You  tell  me  doubt  is  Devil-born. 

"  I  know  not  :  one  indeed  I  knew 

In  many  a  subtle  question  versed, 
Who  touch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first, 
But  ever  strove  to  make  it  true  : 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds, 
At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 
There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

"  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength. 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  :  thus  he  came  at  length 

"  To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 
Which  makes  the  darkness  and  the  light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

"  But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud. 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old. 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 
Altho'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud." 

The  expression  "  half  the  creeds"  is  ambiguous, 
and  has  led  to  mistakes.  He  does  not  mean  the 
contents  of  the  creeds — the  creeds  are  in  themselves 
very  few,  very  short,  and  mostly  the  same — he 
means  more  faith  in  honest  doubt  than  in  half  the 
repetitions  of  the  creeds.  The  word  "creed" 
comes  from  credo,  I  believe  ;  he  means  that  a  great 
many  people  repeat  them  without  much  real  faith. 

In  the  same  way  the  idea  of  the  better  Christi- 
anity has  been  misinterpreted,  "  Ring  in  the  Christ 
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that  is  to  be  ;"  he  does  not  mean  a  new  Christ,  but 
a  better  apprehension  and  nnderstandiiig  of  His 
teaching. 

About  prayer,  writes  his  son,  he  said,  "  The 
reason  why  men  find  it  hard  to  regard  prayer  in 
the  same  Hght  in  which  it  was  formerly  regarded  is 
that  10 e  seem  to  know  more  of  the  unchano-eable- 

o 

ness  of  law ;  but  I  believe  that  God  reveals  Himself 
in  each  individual  soul.  Prayer  is,  to  take  a  mun- 
dane simile,  like  opening  a  sluice  between  the  great 
ocean  and  our  little  channels  when  tlie  great  sea 
gathers  itself  together,  and  flows  in  at  full  tide." 

Prayer  on  our  part  is  the  highest  aspiration  of 
the  soul  : 

"  A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron  world, 
And  touches  Him  who  made  it.'' 

And— 

"  Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit 

can  meet ; — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and 

feet." 

''  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friends  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Free-will,  too,  was  one  of  his  cardinal  points.  It 
was  "  the  main  miracle,  apparently  an  act  of  self- 
limitation  by  the  Infinite,  and  yet  a  revelation  of 
Himself  by  Himself."  "  Take  away  the  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  and  men  sink  into  pessi- 
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mism  and  madness."  He  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  "  Despair  :  "  "  In  my  boyhood  I  came  across 
the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  assuredly,  however  un- 
fathomable the  mystery,  if  one  cannot  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will  as  of  the  Divine,  life  is 
hai'dly  worth  having.  The  lines  that  he  oftenest 
repeated  about  free-will  were  these  : 

"  This  main  miracle  that  thou  art  thou 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the  world." 
He  was,  in  short,  a  great  religious  teacher  as  well 
as  a  supreme  poet,  strong  in  faith,  deeply  imbued 
with  Christianity,  reflecting  at  times  the  doubts  and 
questionings  of  a  scientific  and  introspecting  age, 
but  holding  firm  to  the  primary  cardinal  principles. 
His  final  religious  feeling  may  be  given  in  three  of 
his  last  poems,  "  Doubt  and  Prayer,"  "  Faith,"  and 
"•  Crossing  the  Bar." 

DOUBT  AND  PRAYER. 

"  Tho'  Sin  too  oft,  when  smitten  by  Thy  rod, 
Rail  at  '  Blind  Fate '  with  many  a  vain  '  Alas  !  ' 
From  sin  thro'  sorrow  into  Thee  we  pass 
By  that  same  path  our  true  forefathers  trod ; 
And  let  not  Reason  fail  me,  nor  the  sod 
Draw  from  my  death  Thy  living  flower  and  grass, 
Before  I  learn  that  Love,  which  is,  and  was 
My  Father,  and  my  Brother,  and  my  God  ! 
Steel  me  with  patience  !   soften  me  with  gi-ief  ! 
Let  blow  the  trumpet  strongly  while  I  pray, 
Till  this  embattled  wall  oi:  unbelief 
My  prison,  not  my  fortress,  fall  away  ! 
Then,  if  Thou  wiliest,  let  my  day  be  brief. 
So  Thou  wilt  strike  Thy  glory  through  tho  d:iy." 
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FAITH. 
I. 
Doubt  no  longer  that  the  Highest  is  the  wisest  and  the 

best, 
Let  not  all  that  saddens  Nature  blight  thy  hope  or  break 
thy  rest, 
Quail  not  at  the  fiery  mountain,  at  the  shipwreck,  or 
the  rolling- 
Thunder,  or  the  rending  earthquake,  or  the  famine  or 
the  pest ! 

II. 

Neither  mourn  if  human  creeds  be  lower  than  the  heart's 

desire  ! 
Thro'  the  gates  that  bar  the  distance  comes  a  gleam  of 

what  is  higher. 
Wait  till  Death  has  flung  them  open,  when  the  man 

will  make  the  Maker 
Dark    no    more    with    human    hatreds    in    the   glare   of 

deathless  fire ! " 

CROSSING  THE  BAR. 

"  Sunset  and  evening  star. 
And  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

''  But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

"  Twilight  and  evening  bell. 
And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark : 
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"  For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 
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[Read  June  8tli,  1898.] 

That  most  glorious  epoch  in  our  literature  knowu 
as  the  Elizabethan  Age  is  remarkable  no  less  for  the 
number  of  its  creative  geniuses  and  the  luxuriant 
profusion  of  its  literary  efforts  than  for  the  splen- 
dour and  general  excellence  of  its  imaginative  pro- 
ducts. The  outburst  was  truly  great ;  and  it  was 
only  natural  that,  surrounded  by  all  this  wealth  of 
creation,  the  men  of  that  time  should  be  led  to 
ask  :  What  are  the  principles  that  underlie  all  true 
poetry  ?  What  is  "  the  right  describing  note  to 
know  a  poet  by?"  English  criticism,  then,  dates 
from  this  period.  Not  until  a  great  body  of  litera- 
ture, such  as  came  into  being  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  arisen,  could  there  be 
any  standards  of  comparison  or  canons  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  just  as  the  study  of  the  classics  was  one 
of  the  most  potent  spurs  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poets  and  dramatists  who  followed  Surrey  and 
Wyatt,  so  in  turn  did  the  influence  of  classical 
study  make  itself  felt  in  the  earliest  attempts  at 
criticism.  Indeed,  for  the  next  two  hundred  years 
critical  method  was  dominated  by  reference  to 
Virgil  and  the  Latins,  Homer  and  the  Greeks,  who 
were  for  ever  being  held  up  for  imitation  as  the 
only  models  of  true  poetic  art. 
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In  tracing  the  development  of  literary  criticism 
in  England,  three  well-marked  stages  present  them- 
selves. The  first  is  that  period  when,  in  their 
passion  for  the  classics,  men  were  carried  away 
by  the  freedom  and  wealth  of  imagination  of  the 
ancients,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  unrestrained 
through  want  of  art.  It  extends  roughly  over  a 
century — from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth.  The  second  is  the 
period  from  the  Restoration  to  the  publication  of 
the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  in  1798,  during  which  the 
influence  of  the  classics  bore  almost  entirely  in  the 
direction  of  self-restraint,  regularity,  artificiality. 
While  the  critics  of  this  period  insisted  on  correct- 
ness and  perfection  of  form,  they  completely  ignored 
the  naturalness  and  freedom  of  style  of  the  poets 
whom  they  held  up  as  models.  Thus  their  judg- 
ments were  crippled  and  their  ideas  of  poetry 
narrowed.  In  the  third  pei-iod,  which  roughly 
coincides  with  the  present  century,  the  scope  of 
criticism  has  been  widened  by  the  study  of  other 
literatures  beside  Roman  and  Greek  ;  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, instead  of  criticising  a  work  by  reference  to 
classical  models  only,  the  modern  critic  makes  it 
his  duty  to  see  that  it  accords  with  what  Carlyle 
calls  "  the  universal  principles  of  poetic  beauty." 

The  moral  aspects  of  poetry  and  the  drama  were 
the  first  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  critic.  The 
drama  especially,  from  its  very  beginning,  was 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  Puritans.  The  stage 
was  attacked  not  only  by  the  clergy  but  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  who,  in  1576,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  theatres  beyond  their  walls.    Many  men 
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of  letters  joined  the  controversy,  chief  among  whom 
was  Stephen  Gosson,  himself  formerly  a  playwright 
and  actor.  In  1579  he  published  and  dedicated  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  '  The  School  of  Abuse,  con- 
taining a  Plesaunt  Invective  against  Poets,  Pipers? 
Players,  Jesters,  and  such-like  Caterpillers  of  a  Com- 
monwealth.' This  scurrilous  attack  was  answered 
by  Thomas  Lodge  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poetry,  Musick, 
and  Stage  Plays.'  Grosson  replied  with  '  Plays  con- 
futed in  Five  Actions.'  Meanwhile,  in  1581,  Sidney, 
goaded  by  Gosson' s  attack,  but  disdaining  to  take 
part  in  a  controversy  at  once  so  narrow  and  so 
abusive,  wrote — probably  to  satisfy  his  own  mind 
and  not  for  publication — his  '  Apologie  for  Poetrie,' 
the  first  great  monument  of  literary  criticism  in 
our  language.  Though  suggested  by  the  bigoted 
assaults  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  reply  to  their  arguments.  Pattern  of  perfect 
chivalry  as  Sidney  was,  a  noble  nature  like  his  could 
not  help  but  feel  all  that  was  noblest  in  the  poet's 
art.  The  '  Apologie  '  is,  therefore,  a  magnificent 
defence  of  the  art  of  creative  imagination,  not  only 
against  the  narrow-minded  attacks  of  men  like 
Gosson  and  the  Puritans,  but  against  those  phi- 
losophers of  every  age  who  have  united  with  Plato 
in  banishing  poets  from  the  ideal  commonwealth. 
It  is  a  plea  for  liberty,  a  noble  and  successful 
attempt  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters.  The 
characteristics  of  Sidney  as  a  critic  are  his  moral 
fervour,  his  philosophical  insight  into  the  true 
nature  of  poetry,  and  his  belief  in  the  superiority 
of  poetry  to  philosophy  or  history  as  the  teacher 
of    mankind.      Poetry,    so    far    from    being    empty 
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imagiDing,  foolisli  vapour,  chilclisli  fancy,  "the 
mother  of  lies,"  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  form  of 
truth.  All  other  knowledge  is  knowledge  about 
Nature  ;  the  poet  alone  is  not  bound  by  any  such 
restrictions.  Poetry  is  not  a  study  of  Nature  ;  it 
is  something  which  stands  on  an  equal  footing 
with — nay,  rather  transcends — Nature  herself.  The 
other  sciences  are  the  attempts  of  men  to  read 
Nature's  secrets;  the  rule  of  them  all  is — follow 
Nature.  Poetry  rather  comes  from  God,  is  inspired 
by  the  very  Author  of  Nature.  Lifted  up  by  the 
vigour  of  his  own  invention,  the  poet  creates  another 
world,  either  by  idealising  Nature  as  he  finds  her, 
or  by  making  quite  anew  forms  that  never  were 
in  Nature.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  first  Nature 
which  it  is  the  business  of  all  science  to  interpret, 
we  may  therefore  speak  of  a  second  or  higher 
Nature,  a  world  of  poetic  creation,  which  far  sur- 
passes the  former. 

"That  type  of  perfect  in  the  inind, 
In  Nature  we  can  nowhere  find." 

"Nature,"  says  Sidney,  "never  set  fortli  the 
earth  in  so  rich  tapestry  as  divers  poets  have  done. 
...  Her  world  is  brazen,  the  poets  only  deliver  a 
golden."  Has  this  world  ever  brought  forth  "  so 
true  a  lover  as  Theagenes,  so  constant  a  friend  as 
Pylades,  so  valiant  a  man  as  Orlando,  so  right  a 
prince  as  Xenophon's  Cyrus,  so  excellent  a  man 
every  way  as  Yirgil's  ^ncas  ?  "  The  poet  is  the 
true  prophet.  Wliile  history  treats  of  what  has 
been,  poetry  foretells  what  may  be.  Its  function  is 
to  teach;  it  must  influence  our  character ;  it  must 
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call  us  to  action ;  it  must  have  some  bearing  on 
our  every-day  life.  But  the  poet  is  not  a  mere 
jDreacher ;  he  has  not  only  to  teach  but  to  delight. 
When,  therefore,  such  moral  lessons  as  the  sin  of 
uncharitableness  and  the  blessings  of  humility  are 
conveyed  in  the  form  of  the  Divine  narration  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus ;  when  the  duties  of  praise  and 
thankfulness  are  enjoined  in  such  exquisite  lan- 
guage as  in  the  Psalms  of  David — then  the  preacher 
at  once  becomes  the  poet.  The  matter  it  contains, 
the  lesson  it  imparts,  the  moral  teaching  it  conveys, 
the  call  to  action  it  enforces,  the  conception  in  the 
author's  mind — these  are  the  soul  of  poetry.  But 
while  metre,  rhyme,  and  rhythm  are  not  primarily 
essential,  yet  the  outward  form  aids  very  materially 
in  producing  that  delight,  and  in  bringing  about 
that  frame  of  mind  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author 
to  produce.  Sidney,  therefore,  discusses  allitera- 
tion, rhyme,  and  classical  measures,  attacks  Euphu- 
ism, argues  for  the  "  unities,"  brings  charges  against 
the  comedy  of  the  period,  deplores  the  lack  of  arti- 
ficial rules  and  imitative  patterns,  and  concludes 
that,  though  poetry  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in 
England,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  art  but  of  the 
artist. 

When  Sidney  wrote,  the  art  of  poetry  was  in 
its  infancy.  A  new  world  had  dawned  upon  the 
English  mind  with  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
brought  with  it  a  revived  interest  in  the  work  of 
such  old  masters  as  Chaucer,  and  which  opened  up 
for  study  the  whole  range  of  the  classics.  Dazzled 
with  this  new  light,  and  fired  by  the  richness  and 
imao-ination  of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  the  crea- 
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tive  impulse  of  the  Elizabetbaus  knew  little  restraint. 
What  their  minds  imagined,  that  their  pen  gave 
forth.  Of  the  rules  of  their  art  they  knew  but 
little,  and  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age  were  too 
busy  with  their  own  creations  to  allow  time  for 
self-reflection  and  criticism  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Nearly  the  whole  attention,  therefore,  of 
the  critics  from  the  time  of  Sidney  to  the  Restora- 
tion was  occupied  with  such  technicalities  as  Sidney 
concerned  himself  with  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
*  Apologie,'  or  with  vague  and  abstract  generalisings 
as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  poetry. 

Among  the  chief  works  on  criticism,  published 
during  this  period,  were  William  Webbe's  '  Dis- 
course of  English  Poetrie,'  1586;  George  Putten- 
ham's  '  Art  of  English  Poesie,'  1589;  Harington's 
'Apologie  of  Poetrie,'  1591;  ]\Ieres'  '  Palladis 
Tamia,'  1598;  Campion's  '  Observations  in  the  Arte 
of  English  Poesie,'  1G02,  and  Daniel's  'Defence  of 
Ryme,'  1G03. 

Harvey  and  Webbe  stand  out  conspicuous  among 
those  who  wished  to  reform  English  versification  by 
the  imposition  of  classical  metres — that  is,  by  the 
abolition  of  rhyme  and  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  quantity.  As  regards  the  nature  of  poetry, 
Webbe  held  with  Horace  that  the  function  of  poetry 
is  to  teach  as  well  as  to  delight.  Whether  the 
subject  matter  be  historical  or  purely  imaginative, 
it  should  contain  such  an  element  of  truth  that  it 
may  profit  as  well  as  please. 

Puttenham,  after  discussing  the  nature  and  origin 
of  poetry,  and  treating  of  its  various  forms  and 
metres,  with  special  reference  to  fanciful  ways  of 
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writing  verse — the  square,  the  triangle,  the  rhombus 
— deals  with  the  poet's  language,  and  among  other 
extracts  quotes,  as  an  example  of  sweet  and  senten- 
tious ^verse,  the  following  lines  written  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  the  time  when  various  plots  in  favour 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  were  on  foot : 

"  The  doubt  of  /uture/oes  exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wit  me  it^arns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine 

annoy, 
i^or  /al«ehood  now   doth  /low,   and  subject  /aith  doth 

ebb, 
TFliich  would  not  be  if  reason  ruled   or  wisdom  ?yeaved 

the  treb." 

— and  so  on  for  sixteen  lines. 

Meres'  '  Palladis  Tamia  '  is  chiefly  a  comparison 
of  the  English  poets  with  the  Greeks,  Latins, 
and  Italians.  Shakespeare's  '  Venus  and  Adonis,' 
'  Lucrece  '  and  '  Sonnets  '  are  compared  to  Ovid's 
mellifluous  verse,  and  his  comedies  and  tragedies 
to  those  of  Plautus  and  Seneca.  Campion  was 
another  advocate  of  the  classical  metres  and  a  con- 
sequent despiser  of  rhyme.  His  '  Observations  ' 
was  replied  to  by  Daniel,  who  defended  rhyme  on 
historical  grounds,  by  showing  that  it  had  always 
been  popular,  not  only  in  our  own  islands,  but 
among  every  race  and  nation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  minor  writers  made  no 
distinct  advance  in  critical  method.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  until  after  the  Restoration — not  until  we  come 
to  Dryden — that  we  find  a  critic  at  all  comparable 
to  Sidney.  But  to  appreciate  Dryden's  critical 
work,  we  must  understand  something  of  the  state 
of  poetry  and  the  drama  when  he  began  to  w^rite. 
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In  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the 
art  of  poetry  was  being  made,  the  poets,  inspired 
only  by  their  feelings,  wrote  naturally,  but  were 
quite  heedless  of  rales.  Soon,  when  the  lack  of 
feeling  began  to  manifest  itself,  the  lack  of  art 
became  more  apparent,  and  men  tried  to  atone  for 
it  by  extravagant  and  fantastic  use  of  words.  Thus 
the  style  that  had  been  so  free  and  natural  at  first, 
because  of  its  ignorance  of  rules,  had  eventually 
become  unnatural  for  the  very  same  reason.  If 
all  dramatists  were  Shakespeares,  and  all  poets 
Spensers,  the  need  for  formal  rules  would  vanish. 
The  genius  of  such  master  minds  is  independent  of 
all  artificial  aids.  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  knew 
by  intuition  how  to  steer  their  course  between  the 
hard  rocks  of  severity  and  stiffness,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  soft  quicksands  of  looseness  and 
laxity  of  style  on  the  other.  But  this  was  too 
much  to  expect  from  their  followers.  AVith  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Shirley  and  IMassinger,  Hey- 
wood  and  Middleton,  Ford  and  Webster,  the  great 
school  of  English  dramatists  reaches  its  close. 
In  Lovelace  and  Suckling,  Carew  and  Crashaw, 
Herrick  and  Herbert,  we  see  the  last  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Spenser.  The  vessels  had  foundered — 
not  on  the  rocks,  but  on  the  quicksands.  Ben 
Jonson,  indeed,  saw  the  direction  in  which  tbey 
were  drifting,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  avoid  the 
shifting  shoals  he  steered  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  was  himself  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
rigidity. 

While    the    English    drama    was    thus    suffering 
shipwreck,  another  vessel,  the  Drama  of  Fi-ance, — 
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destined  to  be  the  model  on  wliicli  England  should 
rebuild  her  shattered  ships — loomed  on  the  horizon. 
With  the  decay  of  the  English  romantic  drama  the 
French  classical  drama  arose.     Poetry  in  England 
having  fallen  into  such  a  state  of  laxity,  it  was  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  that  there  should  be  a 
definite  revolt  in  favour  of  reason  and  correctness. 
What   wonder,   then,   that  English  writers   should 
turn  to  their  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  where 
poetry,  if  cold   and  lifeless,  suffered  little,  at  any 
rate,  from  formal  imperfection.     In  the  beginning 
of  the   seventeenth  century,  Malherbe  had  inaugu- 
rated a  revolution  in  the  style  of  French  poetry  on 
the  side  of  accuracy  of  versification,  correctness  of 
metre,   avoidance    of    strained  metaphors    and    ex- 
travagant  conceits,  and    the  insistence   on   careful 
language   and  treatment.     The  English  Malherbe, 
the  inaugurator  of  the  revolt  against  the  current 
system   of  versification,  was  Waller;  and  by  1660, 
the  year  of  the    Restoration,   the    old   school    had 
entirely    vanished,    and  its    place    had  been  taken 
by  men  like  Cowley   and   Cleveland,    Denham   and 
Davenant.     In  the  drama,  the  languid   state  into 
which  blank  verse  had  fallen,  through   the    sense 
being  run   on  from  Kne  to  line,  was  counteracted 
by  its  confinement  within  the  lines  of  a  couplet. 

But  the  "heroic  drama,"  although  possessing 
many  good  qualities,  and  serving  a  useful  purpose, 
was,  after  all,  a  poor  affair,  for  while  it  lacked  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  it  at 
the  same  time  exaggerated  its  faults.  Like  the 
poetry  of  the  period,  it  abounded  in  extravagant 
conceits   and  far-fetched  metaphors,   and  what    it 
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lacked  in  dramatic  force  by  nature  it  tried  to  make 
up  for  by  declamation  and  bombast.  In  its  more 
mature  form  the  metallic  ring  of  its  verse  was  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  the  rhymed  couplet,  which  its 
advocates  urged  was  the  only  thing  wanted  to  make 
the  Elizabethan  drama  absolutely  perfect.  It  is  in 
Sir  William  Davenant  that  this  style  is  first  seen 
in  its  true  perfection.  I  select  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

"  Let  all  glad  hymns  in  one  mixed  concord  sound, 
And  make  the  echoing  heavens  your  mirth  rebound." 

{Alhovine,  1G29,  Act  i.). 
"  No  arguments  by  forms  of  senate  made 
Can  magisterial  jealousy  persuade  ; 
It  takes  no  counsel,  nor  will  be  in  awe 
Of  reason's  force,  necessity,  or  law." 

[Siege  of  Rhodes,  1662.     Part  ii.). 

It  was  partly  in  support  of  the  heroic  drama  and 
in  defence  of  rhyme,  and  partly  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  English  stage  against  the  French, 
that  Dryden  wrote.  Dryden  maintains  the  imita- 
tion theory  of  art.  He  takes  delight  to  be  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  end  of  poetry ;  instruction  can 
only  be  admitted  in  the  second  place  ;  for  poetry 
only  instructs  as  it  delights.  Dramatic  poetry 
must  be  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature. 
The  French  drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  came 
far  short  of  this  ideal.  The  tendency  Avas  to 
produce  types  of  character  rather  than  individual 
beings  with  their  natural  complexity  of  dispositions. 
One  of  Shakespeare's  claims  to  greatness  is  that  he 
always  recognised  "  the  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
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evil,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  painted  his 
saints  as  creatures 

'^  Too  bi'ig-ht  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Lady  Macbeth  could  not  murder  Duncan  because 
while  he  slept  he  resembled  her  father.  Although 
a  cold-blooded  murderess,  she  was  nevertheless  not 
devoid  of  all  filial  feeling.  But  Moliere's  Tartuffe 
has  only  one  passion,  and  that  is  all-absorbing  :  he 
is  hypocrisy  incarnate. 

The  '  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,'  16G7,  is  mainly 
occupied  in  defending  the  English  stage  against  the 
French,  and  in  discussing  the  deeper  principles  of 
the  drama,  and  the  conventional  restrictions  with 
which  the  dramatist  is  surrounded.  The  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action  had  always  been  observed 
in  the  classical  drama.  After  the  fashion  of  the 
French,  the  English  dramatists  of  the  time  of 
Dryden  looked  upon  these  three  unities  as  inexor- 
able laws  from  which  there  was  no  escape.  Dryden 
joined  hands  with  Corneille  in  trying  to  prove  that 
these  rules  were  not  only  unessential,  but  that  their 
observance  was  positively  harmful,  leading  to  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom  and  beauty,  and  tending  to 
constraint.  This  is  only  one  of  the  charges  which 
Dryden  brings  against  the  French  drama ;  the 
others  strike  far  deeper.  There  is  too  little  action 
in  it;  the  speeches  are  too  long,  dialogue  is  neg- 
lected and  its  place  taken  by  declamation  ;  there  is 
too  much  of  sameness  about  it ;  its  monotony 
wearies  us. 

This  argument  is,  of  course,  unanswerable  if  the 
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end  and  aim  of  the  French  stage  be  taken — as 
Dryden  took  it — to  be  identical  with  tliat  of  the 
Enghsh.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Regarded  as 
a  picture  of  human  nature  in  action,  swayed  by  all 
the  possible  turns  of  fortune,  the  French  classical 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  does  not  compare 
with  the  romantic  work  of  Shakespeare's  immediate 
successors.  But  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  the 
want  of  adaptability  of  means  to  the  end,  as  Dryden 
suggests  ;  it  is  rather  that  the  final  purpose  of  the 
drama  as  conceived  in  England,  seems  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  our  ideas  of  what  that  purpose 
should  be  than  does  the  end  as  conceived  by  tlie 
French.  The  fact  that  even  now,  when  the  un- 
soundness of  the  doctrines  which  the  critics  forced 
upon  the  Louis  XIV  dramatists  has  long  been 
demonstrated,  the  plays  of  Racine  and  Moliere  con- 
tinue to  be  frequently  acted  and  read,  while  tliosc 
of  Webster  and  Ford,  Massinger  and  Shirley, 
Davenant  and  Dryden  are  almost  forgotten, 
proves  unmistakably  that,  although  lacking  in 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  English  stage,  the 
French  drama  possessed  others  which  more  than 
atoned  for  this  deficiency.  Dryden  failed  to  see 
the  good  qualities,  the  nobility  of  soul,  the  fine 
sense  of  honour,  the  grandeur  of  thought,  the  state- 
liness  of  verse,  which  constitute  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  If 
any  one  can  lay  claim  to  having  a  greater  mastery 
over  the  formal  rules  of  poetry  than  Virgil  or  Pope, 
surely  it  is  Racine. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Dryden  is  remarkable  for 
the  width  of  spirit  that  characterises  his  writings. 
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He  is  absolutely  impartial  and  free  from  bias ;  his 
judgments  are  always  arrived  at  fairly.  He  re- 
cognises merit  even  in  those  who  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  theories.  He  who,  although  ad- 
miring the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing,  could  yet 
say,  "  I  love  Shakespeare  .  .  .  the  man  who,  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  soul;"  he  who,  in  spite 
of  Milton's  sneer  at  rhyme,  acknowledged  that  "  he 
cuts  us  all  out,  and  the  ancients  too  ;  "  he  who  held 
Chaucer  "  in  the  same  degree  of  veneration  as  the 
Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil,"  surely 
had  no  narrow  conception  of  the  poetic  art. 

But  apart  from  his  breadth  of  view  there  are 
three  qualities  in  which  Dryden  made  a  distinct 
advance  in  critical  method.  He  w^as  the  first  to  set 
forth  the  distinctive  qualities  which  characterise 
the  work  of  individual  authors,  and  to  appraise 
them  at  their  exact  value.  Again,  he  was  the  first 
to  make  full  use  of  the  historical  method  which,  as 
w^e  have  seen,  originated  with  Daniel.  Finally,  he 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  comparative  method  in 
its  true  significance.  This  is  the  method,  ^mr  ex- 
cellence,  of  the  Restoration  critics,  and  in  its  lawful 
use  as  bringing  out  the  essential  differences  between 
various  writers,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  work  of 
the  critic.  For  all  criticism  involves  comparison, 
either  with  external  standards  or  with  standards 
existing  only  in  the  mind  of  the  critic.  But  in 
criticism,  as  in  everything,  comparisons  are  odious 
when  they  simply  serve  to  glorify  one  author  at  the 
expense  of  another.  It  is  no  criticism  to  say  that 
in  the  school  of  poetry  Shakespeare  deserves  a  first 
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class,  Shelley  a  second,  Shirley  a  third,  and  Shen- 
stone  a  fourth. 

The  Preface  to  the  '  Fables,'  written  in  1700,  just 
before  Dryden's  death,  contains  admirable  examples 
of  the  comparative  method.  Homer  is  brought 
into  line  with  Virgil ;  Ovid,  with  whom  ended  the 
golden  age  of  the  Roman  tongue,  is  compared  with 
Chaucer,  with  whom  the  purity  of  the  English 
tongue  began.  Contrasting  Virgil  with  Homer,  he 
says,  "  In  the  works  of  the  two  authors  we  may 
read  their  manners  and  inclinations,  which  are 
wholly  different.  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate 
temper ;  Homer  was  violent,  impetuous,  and  full  of 
fire.  The  chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of 
thoughts,  and  ornament  of  words ;  Homer  was 
rapid  in  his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties, 
both  of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his 
language,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  allowed 
him  :  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  Virgil's 
more  confined."  After  speaking  of  the  thoughts 
contained  in  a  poem,  and  the  diction  in  which  those 
thoughts  are  expressed,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
"neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any 
of  the  former  beauties;  but  in  .  .  .  expression  the 
Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  Grecian,  as 
I  have  said  elsewhere  ;  supplying  the  poverty  of  his 
language  by  his  musical  ear  and  by  his  diligence. 
But  to  return :  our  two  great  poets,  being  so 
different  in  their  tempers,  one  choleric  and  san- 
guine, the  other  phlegmatic  and  melancholic  ;  that 
which  makes  them  excel  in  their  several  ways  is, 
that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own  natura 
inclination,    as  well   in  formino^  the  desio-n    as    in 
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the  execution  of  it.  The  very  lieroes  show  their 
authors :  Achilles  is  hot,  impatient,  revengeful, 
Iniplger,  iracundus,  inexorahiliSi  acer,  &c.  ^neas 
patient,  considerate,  careful  of  his  people,  and 
merciful  to  his  enemies ;  ever  submissive  to  the 
will  of  heaven,  quo  fata  traJmnt,  retrahimtque, 
sequamiir."  Again,  he  points  out  that  the  action 
of  Homer  is  more  full  of  vigour  than  that  of  Virgil. 
"  One  warms  you  by  degrees ;  the  other  sets  you  on 
fire  all  at  once,  and  never  intermits  his  heat.  'Tis 
the  same  difference  which  Longinus  makes  betwixt 
the  effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  Tully. 
One  persuades,  the  other  commands.  You  never 
cool  while  you  read  Homer." 

Notwithstanding  all  his  merits,  however,  Dryden 
is  by  no  means  perfect.  His  great  defect  is  con- 
ventional prejudice.  It  seems  strange  that  the  man 
who  wrote  against  the  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  who  found  fault  with  the  French  stage — a  stage 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  with  conventional  restric- 
tions— should  yet  be  the  founder  of  that  school  of 
criticism  of  whoso  doctrines  Johnson  was  the  typical 
exponent.  But  such  was,  nevertheless,  the  case  ; 
for  in  Dryden  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  that 
theory  which  was  held  by  all  the  Restoration  critics 
— the  theory  that  the  outward  form  constitutes  the 
fundamental  and  only  distinction  between  poetry 
and  prose. 

Dryden  lays  down  the  law  with  regard  to  dra- 
matic poesy.  There  is  to  be  no  mixture  of  the 
tragic  and  the  comic  elements  in  a  play ;  a  tragedy 
should  contain  nothing  mirth-provoking,  nor  should 
a  comedy  contain  any  serious  element  from  begin- 
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ning  to  end.  The  plot  is  to  be  much  less  involved, 
and  the  drama  is  to  be  more  regular  and  correct 
in  every  way.  In  his  introduction  to  the  '  Rival 
Ladies,'  1664,  he  champions  the  cause  of  rhyme 
against  blank  verse  in  tragedy,  arguing  that  rhyme 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  poet's  imagination  within 
bounds,  and  to  check  the  liberty  of  his  fancy.  In 
the  '  Essay '  he  returns  to  the  same  discussion, 
this  time  defending  rhyme  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
an  aid  to  the  idealisation  of  Nature,  and,  therefore, 
indispensable  to  all  true  art.  In  reply  to  the  first 
argument  it  may  be  retorted  that  if  the  use  of 
rhyme  is  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  fancy,  may  it  not  tend  to  confine  the  imagina- 
tion within  too  narrow  limits,  and  thus,  by  destroy- 
ing freedom  altogether,  lead  to  stilted  and  artificial 
writing?  Moreover,  even  if  rhyme  were  the  best 
form  of  verse,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  form 
best  adapted  to  the  drama,  and  especially  to  tragedy. 
The  second  argument  also,  upon  reflection,  easily 
breaks  down.  Dryden  would  seem  to  infer  that 
the  removal  of  the  language  of  the  drama  as  far  as 
possible  from  that  of  every-day  life  is  one  of  the 
chief  steps  towards  an  ideal  presentment  of  nature ; 
that,  in  fact,  idealisation  depends  almost  solely  upon 
the  outward  form,  and  has  little  to  do  with  inward 
spirit.  But  he  forgets  that  though  rules  relating 
to  the  outward  form  are  of  course  necessary,  on  the 
other  hand  natural  feeling  is  no  less  essential,  and 
there  is  a  danger — as  illustrated  by  his  own  works 
and  those  of  his  followers — of  sacrificing  feeling  to 
correctness  ;  in  other  words,  of  substituting  artifice 
for  art.     As  poetry  becomes  more  intellectual,  more 
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artificial,  more  correct  in  style,  it  becomes  ipso  facto 
less  natural.  In  the  drama  especially,  blank  verse 
lias  many  points  of  superiority  over  rhyme.  It  is 
more  natural,  and  admits  of  greater  variety  and 
freedom  in  composition.  The  heroic  couplet  always 
has  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  second  line — often  at 
the  end  of  the  first  as  well.  Not  only  do  these 
pauses  become  monotonous,  but  the  sense  often 
suffers  through  its  being  confined  within  the  limits 
of  two  lines.  Then  again  rhyme  destroys  the  illu- 
sion of  reality.  Who  can  conceive  of  Othello 
breaking  into  rhyme  on  hearing  of  lago's  villainy  ? 
Who  can  imagine  Lear  raving  at  Goneril  in  rhymed 
couplets?  Even  Drydeu  in  after  years  seems  to 
have  forsaken  his  old  love ;  for  his  later  plays  are 
all  written  either  in  blank  verse  or  in  prose,  and  if 
they  do  not  equal  his  former  work  the  fault  lies  not 
in  the  lack  of  rhyme,  but  in  the  general  decay  of 
that  vigour  and  '  declamatory  magnificence,  that 
flexibility  and  indignant  vehemence  for  which  his 
earlier  plays  are  justly  noted,  and  in  which  Dryden 
stands  unrivalled  and  unapproached  by  any,  even 
the  greatest,  of  our  poets. 

We  must  not  judge  Dryden  too  harshly.  His 
faults  were  the  faults  of  his  time,  and,  even  though 
they  were  faults,  they  served  an  essential  purpose. 
The  conventionalism  and  correctness  of  Dryden 
and  Pope  were  necessary  to  preserve  English  versi- 
fication from  the  final  ruin  towards  which  it  was 
fast  hastening.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  exact- 
ness was  in  truth  not  a  degeneration,  but  a  forward 
step  in  the  evolution  of  English  literature.  One 
hundred  years'  practice  in  writing  by  rule  rendered 
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possible  the  delightful  bavmonies  of  Coleridge  and 
Shelley.  They  were  able  to  build  on  Malherbe  and 
Dryden  edifices  which  it  wOuld  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  erect  on  such  shifting  foundations  as 
Marini  and  Donne.  But  although  this  step  was 
necessary,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  to  what  length  it 
was  carried.  All  attempts  at  criticism  during  this 
period  were  dominated  by  appeal  to  the  outward 
form  of  poetry.  Inspiration  was  adjudged  of  little 
account;  correctness,  slavish  adherence  to  fixed 
laws  derived  from  a  study  of  the  most  regular  of 
the  Latin  poets,  mechanical  imitation  of  the  ancients, 
observance  of  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristo- 
tleian  criticism — these  were  the  sole  tests  of  merit. 
The  eighteenth  century  critics  not  only  returned  to 
rule,  but  the  rules  they  imposed  were  of  the  most 
narrow  kind. 

Malherbe,  as  we  have  said,  inaugurated  this 
movement  in  France  one  hundred  years  before. 
The  principles  he  insisted  on  were  afterwards  fully 
enunciated  by  Boileau.  In  his  '  L'Art  Poetique,' 
1674,  which  is  based  on  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry,' 
Boileau  lays  down  fixed  and  unalterable  laws  for 
French  poetry.  After  mentioning  general  rules 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  poetry  whatsoever,  he  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  special  rules  for  the  sonnet,  the 
ballad,  the  ode,  the  elegy,  the  eclogue,  the  satire, 
and  finally  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  epic. 
These  laws  all  tended  to  purity  of  style,  and  the 
avoidance  of  fantastic  conceits ;  and  the  English 
critics  were  quite  right  in  insisting  upon  the  same 
general  principles.  The  names  of  Malherbe  and 
Boileau,  Dryden  and  Pope,  stand  for  "  purism  "  as 
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contrasted  with  the  "  metapliysicism  "  inaugurated 
by  Mariui  in  Italy,  and  carried  to  the  extreme  by 
Grongora  in  Spain,  Du  Bartas  and  D'Anbigne  in 
France,  and  Donne  in  England.  But  while  the 
English  critics  were  right  in  insisting  on  formal 
perfection,  they  erred  greatly  in  thinking  that  the 
same  laws  that  applied  to  the  French  language 
applied  also  to  their  own.  Classical  rules  may  or 
may  not  be  suitable  to  a  language  which,  like  the 
French,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Latin ;  but  surely  they 
are  in  no  way  binding  on  our  own  Teutonic  lan- 
guage, which  is  classical  neither  in  origin  nor  in 
structure. 

If  Johnson  had  followed  Boileau  more  in  the 
spirit  and  not  so  much  in  the  letter,  he  would  have 
been  saved  from  many  of  the  errors  into  which  he 
fell.  But  Johnson,  like  Boileau,  was  classical  to 
the  core,  and  this  narrowness  accounts  for  all  his 
shortcomings  as  a  critic.  One  of  the  first  requi- 
sites of  poetical  criticism  is  a  wide  knowledge  of 
poetry  in  various  languages.  Johnson  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  poetry,  but  in  tha  Latin  language 
only.  Consequently  he  fell  into  the  mistake  which 
such  meu  always  do  fall  into  ;  he  mistook  its  acci- 
dental for  its  essential  elements.  It  is  only  when 
we  understand  the  principles  of  Johnson's  method, 
that  we  can  cease  to  wonder  at  some  of  his  literary 
judgments.  Wherever  originality  triumphs  over 
mere  mechanism  we  should  expect  Johnson  to  be 
severe,  and  such  is  everywhere  the  case.  With  his 
treatment  of  Milton  everyone  is  familiar.  In  '  Ly- 
cidas'  "there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is  no  truth; 
there   is  no   art,  for   there   is  nothing  new."     Its 
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form  is  "  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting." 
"  The  diction  is  liarsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and 
the  numbers  unpleasing."  '  Gomus'  "  is  a  drama  in 
the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splendid,  and  tediously 
instructive."  "  The  auditor  listens  as  to  a  lecture, 
without  passion,  without  anxiety."  The  solilo- 
quies of  Comus  and  the  Lady  are  "tedious;"  the 
songs  are  "  harsh  in  their  diction,  and  not  very 
musical  in  their  numbers;"  "the  figures  are  too 
bold,  and  the  language  too  luxuriant."  The  Son- 
nets, he  says,  "  may  be  despatched  without  much 
anxiety."  "  They  deserve  not  any  particular  criti- 
cism ;  for  of  the  best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they 
are  not  bad ;  and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and 
twenty-first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  com- 
mendation." '  Samson  Agonistes '  "  is  the  tragedy 
that  ignorance  has  admired  and  bigotry  applauded." 
Omitting  for  the  present  that  wider  view  of  the 
function  of  criticism  whicli  it  is  the  merit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  have  produced,  and  looking 
upon  criticism  as  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century 
looked  u[)on  it,  merely  as  an  attempt  to  estimate 
accurately  tlie  value  of  individual  works,  to  classify 
them,  and  to  pronounce  them  "good,"  "bad,"  or 
"  indifferent,"  there  are  two  great  dangers  to  which 
the  critic  is  exposed.  He  must  judge  everything 
either  by  reference  to  an  absolute  standard  existing 
apart  from  himself,  or  he  must  seek  for  a  standard 
within  his  own  mind ;  he  must  have  a  reasoned 
code  of  laws  handed  down  from  former  critics,  or 
he  must  appraise  the  worth  of  an  author  by  an 
appeal  to  his  own  instinctive  judgment.  Thus, 
unless  he  be  a  master  of  the  historical  and  com- 
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parative  methods,  he  must  either  stereotype  prin- 
ciples, and  hold  them  as  binding  on  every  nation 
and  for  all  time, — which  was  the  method  of  the 
school  of  Dryden,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Johnson, — 
or  he  must  dispense  with  principles  altogether.  In 
the  evolution  of  criticism,  therefore,  we  should 
expect  to  see  the  downfall  of  that  absolute  standard 
which  had  dominated  the  minds  of  critics  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  substitution  of  a  method 
which  should  be  independent  of  any  external  stan- 
dard whatever.  For  reactions  always  proceed  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  Before  England  could  arrive 
at  true  greatness  it  was  necessary  that  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  should  be  followed 
by  the  execution  of  Charles.  Before  a  Coleridge  or 
a  Shelley  could  arise,  it  was  essential  that  the  loose- 
ness of  the  early  seventeenth  century  writers  should 
be  succeeded  by  the  correctness  of  Pope.  And 
before  critical  method  could  be  perfected,  it  was 
natural  that  the  school  which  deified  the  authority 
of  the  classics  should  be  followed  by  a  revolutionary 
school  which  set  all  rules  at  defiance. 

Such  was  the  school  of  Jeff"ery  and  Gifford  and 
their  assistants  on  the  '  Edinburgh'  and  '  Quarterly.' 
Not  only  do  these  reviewers  represent  the  revolt 
against  Johnson,  which  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
the  absolute  standard  which  had  set  the  law  to 
poets  for  so  long,  but  there  is  one  other  point  in 
which  their  services  to  the  cause  of  criticism  deserve 
recognition.  The  publication  of  their  periodicals 
tended  to  popularise  English  literature,  and  to 
create  a  general  interest  in  the  works  of  the  poets, 
which  led  to  a  wider  view  altogether  of  the  nature 
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o{  poetry.     Of  the  absurdities,  however,  into  wliicli 
their  method — or  rather  lack  of  method — led  them 
every  one  is  aware.    The  verdict  of  the  '  Edinburgh  ' 
on  Byron's  'Hours  of  Idleness' — "the  poetry  of 
this  young  lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither 
gods  nor  men   are  said  to   permit," — may  be  for- 
given ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  not  undeserved  ; 
in  the    second,   it   brought    forth    Byron's   famous 
reply, — '  English  Bards  and    Scotch    Reviewers,' — 
which    but  for  Jeffery  we  should  never  have  had  ; 
and  thirdly,  the   '  Edinburgh '    was    afterwards   so 
appreciative  of  the  young  lord,  and  its  reviews  of 
his  later  work  were  so  mild  and  sentimental,  that 
even  Byron  thought  they  "  must  have  been  written  by 
Jeffery  in  love."  But  many  of  the  statements  of  these 
reviewers  admit  of  no  forgiveness.    Tlie  '  Quarterly  ' 
describes    Keats'    '  Endymion '   as  containing  "  the 
most   incongruous    ideas,"    clothed    in    "  the   most 
uncouth   language."     '  Blackwood '   is   more   bitter 
still,  speaks  of  '  Endymion  '  as  "  drivelling  idiocy," 
and  advises   Keats  to  "  go  back  to  the  shop,  Mr. 
John;   back   to  the   plasters,   pills,   and    ointment- 
boxes."     Wordsworth,  of  course,  comes  in  for  an 
ample    share    of    ridicule.       Commenting    on     tlio 
'Poems'    of    1807,    the    'Edinburgh'    says,    "Mr. 
Wordsworth's  diction  has  nowhere  any  pretence  to 
elegance  or  dignity,  and  he  has  scarcely  ever  con- 
descended to  give  the  grace  of  correctness  or  dignity 
to  his  versification."     'Yarrow    Unvisited'  is   de- 
scribed as  "tedious  and  affected;"  'Alice  Fell'  is 
nothing  but   "trash;"    others    are  "absurd"  and 
"  utterly  without    meaning;"     while    the  '  Ode    on 
Immortality '  is  "  the  most  illegible  and  unintelligible 
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part  of  the  whole  publication."  The  'Excursion' 
met  with  little  better  reception.  "  This  will  never 
do,"  says  Jeffery ;  "  the  case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
is  now  manifestly  hopeless.  We  give  him  np  as 
altogether  incurable,"  Certainly  some  of  the  ver- 
dicts are  not  far  wrong.  The  story  of  Margaret 
does  "  abound  with  mawkish  sentiment  and  details 
of  preposterous  minuteness;"  but  surely  the  com- 
muning of  the  Wanderer  with  Nature  should 
appeal  to  every  heart,  and  no  one  except  Jeffery 
would  maintain  that  the  whole  poem  exhibits  "  a 
puerile  ambition  of  singularity,  grafted  on  an  un- 
lucky predilection  for  truisms." 

The  reviewers  were  not  even  content  with  these 
slashing  verdicts  on  the  works  of  the  authors;  the 
authors  themselves  were  most  scurrilously  attacked 
and  their  characters  defamed.  The  infamous  in- 
sinuations against  the  character  of  Leigh  Hunt  in 
'  Blackwood '  were  only  rivalled  by  the  more  in- 
famous attacks  on  Cliarlotte  Bronte  and  on  Shelley 
in  the  'Quarterly.'  "Mr.  Shelley,"  says  the  re- 
viewer,* "  draws  largely  on  the  stores  of  another 
mountain  poet,  to  whose  religious  mind  it  must  be 
matter  of  perpetual  sorrow  to  see  the  philosophy, 
which  comes  pure  and  holy  from  his  pen,  degraded 
and  perverted  by  this  miserable  crew  of  atheists  and 
pantheists.  ...  If  we  might  draw  the  veil  of  his 
private  life  and  tell  what  we  know  about  him,  it 
would  be  indeed  a  disgusting  picture  that  we  should 
exhibit,  but  it  would  be  an  unanswerable  comment 
on  our  text.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shelley  is  too  young,  too 
io-norant,    too    inexperienced,    and    too    vicious    to 

*  Probably  Southey. 
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undertake  the  task  of  reforming  any  workl  but  the 
little  world  within  his  own  breast." 

The  revolt  against  the  absolute  standard  had  thus 
led  to  what  is  in  reality  the  negation  of  all  criticism. 
But  a  new  movement  was  already  on  foot.  The 
association  of  the  minds  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth at  the  proper  psychological  moment  had  led 
to  the  publication,  in  1798,  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,' 
in  which  poetry  was  born  again.  Romanticism  was 
now  infused  into  Hterature.  Reality  began  to  take 
the  place  of  conventionality,  and  of  all  the  "  worn- 
out  bogies  with  which,"  as  Gosse  says,  "poetical  old 
women  frightened  the  baby  talents  of  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century."  AVith  the  fall  of  the  ab- 
solute and  the  abuse  of  the  individual  methods,  the 
way  was  now  made  clear  for  a  greater  advance  in 
criticism  than  had  ever  yet  been  made.  As  leaders 
in  this  advance,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  Lamb  stand 
conspicuous.  With  them  the  function  of  criticism 
is  entirely  changed.  No  longer  is  the  critic  to  give 
the  law  to  the  poet.  The  nature  of  the  standard  is 
to  be  sought  neither  in  traditional  rules  nor  in  the 
mind  of  the  critic.  In  fact  it  is  not  to  be  sought 
at  all  outside  of  the  poet's  own  work.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  poetry  itself.  Every  one  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  poet,  though  he  may  not  write  poetry. 
Poetry  is  the  music  of  language  answering  to  the 
music  of  the  luind.  Every  one  is  a  mute  con- 
templator  of  the  Beautiful,  even  if  he  does  not 
reveal  his  insight  to  others  through  his  mastery  of 
lansruafTC.  Like  Moliere's  '  Bouro-eois  Gentilhomme,' 
who  had  always  spoken  prose  without  knowing  it, 
so  do  we  all  act  upon  poetic  principles  all  our  lives. 
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Man  is  a  poetic  animal ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this 
poetic  insight  that  he  has  the  power  to  become  a 
critic. 

Coleridge  was  imbued  with  the  true  poetic  spirit; 
and,  what  is  rare  with  great  poets,  he  was  also  a 
master  of  the  principles  of  criticism.  Some  of  his 
criticisms  on  Shakespeare  are  among  the  finest  in 
our  language. 

Hazlitt  was,  perhaps,  in  some  respects  the  greater 
critic,  but,  great  as  he  is,  his  work  is  marred  bj 
errors  of  judgment.  His  criticisms  are  often  tinged 
with  personal  spite.  He  needed  a  wider  range  of 
knowledge  to  get  a  truer  conception  of  poetry.  In 
some  of  his  writings  he  carries  us  back  to  Johnson  ; 
we  feel  that  the  absolute  standard  is  not  even  yet 
quite  dead.  His  lecture  '  On  Poetry  in  General ' 
shows  him  to  have  had  the  soundest  grasp  of  the 
abstract  nature  of  poetry,  yet  his  method  appears 
too  inelastic,  and  not  sufficiently  adaptable  to  indi- 
vidual variations  of  temperament.  He  formed  his 
model  by  an  extensive  reading  of  the  English  poets, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  modify  it  as 
occasion  arose.  If  Hazlitt's  standard  was  not  based 
on  the  "indispensable  laws  of  Aristotleian  criticism," 
it  was  nevertheless  an  absolute  one.  This  imperfect 
method,  together  with  the  bitterness  of  his  nature, 
spoils  many  of  his  writings. 

One  great  qualification  of  a  critic  is  seen  to  per- 
fection in  Charles  Lamb.  It  is  the  display  of  the 
sympathetic  imagination.  A  great  critic  must  bo 
able  not  only  to  recall  all  the  emotional  situations 
of  his  life ;  he  must  be  able  also  to  place  himself  in 
the  very  mood  and  temper  of  the  poet  whose  work 
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he  has  in  hand.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  same 
S3^mpathetic  imagination  that  distinguishes  a  reall}^ 
good  actor.  In  watching  Mrs.  Siddons  in  '  Macbeth,' 
men  forgot  the  fact  that  thej  were  looking  on  pro- 
bably the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  all  time;  all 
they  saw  was  Lady  Macl)etli  with  her  overmaster- 
ing ambition,  her  keen  contriving  intellect,  and  her 
cruel  treachery — so  completely  did  the  great  actress 
lose  her  own  individuality  in  the  character  she  was 
impersonating.  With  Lamb  we  lose  sight  of  the 
critic  in  the  poet.  Just  as  in  reading  his  '  Tales 
from  Shakespeare,'  we  seem  to  live  again  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  original  drama;  so  in  his 
criticisms  he  seems  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into  the 
very  life  of  the  poet  he  is  criticising.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  following  instance  fi'om 
his  'Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,'  1808. 
It  is  on  Webster's  'Duchess  of  Malfi ' :  "All  the 
several  parts  of  the  dreadful  apparatus  with  which 
the  duchess's  death  is  ushered  in  are  not  moi'c 
remote  from  the  conceptions  of  ordinary  vengeance 
than  the  strange  character  of  suffering  which  they 
seem  to  bring  upon  their  victims  is  beyond  the 
imagination  of  ordinary  poets.  As  they  are  not 
like  inflictions  of  this  life,  so  her  language  seems 
not  of  this  world.  She  has  lived  among  horrors  till 
she  is  become  '  native  and  endowed  unto  that 
element.'  She  speaks  the  dialect  of  despair,  her 
tongue  has  a  snatch  of  Tartarus  and  the  souls  in 
bale.  What  are  '  Luke's  iron  crown,'  the  brazen 
bull  of  Perillus,  Procrustes'  bed,  to  the  waxen 
images  which  counterfeit  death,  to  the  wild  masque 
of   madmen,    the    tomb-maker,    the    bellman,    the 
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living  person's  dirge,  the  mortification  by  degrees  ! 
To  move  a  horror  skilfully,  to  toucli  a  sonl  to  the 
quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as  it  can  bear,  to 
wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is  ready  to  drop,  and 
then  step  in  with  mortal  instruments  to  take  its 
last  forfeit — this  only  a  Webster  can  do.  Writers 
of  an  inferior  genius  may  '  upon  horror's  head 
horrors  accumulate,'  but  they  cannot  do  this.  They 
mistake  quantity  for  quality,  they  '  terrify  l)abes 
with  painted  devils,'  but  they  know  not  how  a  soul 
is  capable  of  being  moved ;  their  terrors  want 
dignity,  their  affrightments  are  without  decorum." 
We  must  turn  nov/  to  Carhde,  a  man  who,  if  in- 
ferior to  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  in  critical  acumen,  has 
nevertheless  probably  done  more  towards  the  per- 
fecting of  critical  method  in  this  country  than  any 
other  man,  either  before  his  time  or  since. 

It  is  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  have  recognised  that  not  only  has  each  nation 
its  own  special  characteristics,  its  own  presiding 
genius,  but  that  there  is  also  a  Divine  Idea  pervad- 
ing the  entire  universe;  that  in  searching  for  a 
standard,  the  critic  must  not  only  be  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  his  own  country  but  must 
cultivate  the  literature  of  the  world.  In  revealing 
to  the  English  race  the  characteristics  of  the  litera- 
ture of  Germany,  the  fields  of  thought,  no  less 
than  the  artistic  beauties  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Richter,  Carlyle  opened  our  eyes  to  whole  worlds 
of  imagination  and  beauty  to  which  we  had  hitherto 
been  blind,  and  drew  our  attention  to  aspects  of 
poetry  wider  and  deeper  than  we  had  ever  yet  con- 
ceived.     Many  other    literatures    have  since   been 
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opened  up  to  our  study,  but  the  revelation  of  Car- 
lyle — not  only  to  England,  but  to  all  Europe — of 
the  greatness  of  German  literature,  has  led  to  a 
revolution  in  the  literary  world  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  classical  renaissance  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  For  it  was  found  that  not 
only  were  the  German  writers  fired  by  their  own 
national  genius,  but  that  they  had  assiduously  cul- 
tivated every  literature  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
study  of  German  literature  is  in  itself  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

To  judge  rightly  of  any  work,  we  must  know,  in 
the  first  place,  what  the  poet's  aim  was,  and  how 
far  he  has  carried  it  out ;  and  secondly,  how  far  this 
aim  accords  with  the  universal  principles  of  poetic 
beauty.  It  is  here  that  we  see  Carlyle's  superiority 
to  Hazlitt.  The  latter,  indeed,  held  that  the  poet's 
aim  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  everlasting  prin- 
ciples of  true  poetry,  but  he  failed  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  the  first  question — whether  the  poet 
faithfully  carried  out  the  task  at  which  he  aimed. 
Hazlitt  did  not  allow  for  the  infinite  variety  and 
many-sidedness  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  true  that 
"  Nature"  was  his  cry,  as  it  had  also  been  the  cry 
of  Johnson  ;  but  while  Johnson  confined  Nature  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Classics,  and  Hazlitt  limited  it  to 
the  Nature  of  the  English,  witli  Carlyle  Nature  was 
synonymous  with  Truth,  the  "  eternal  reason  "  of 
the  world.  As  truth  is  eternal  and  infinite,  the 
poet,  far  from  being  a  mere  imitator  of  the  example 
of  his  forerunners,  must  give  us  something  new; 
the  essence  of  poetry  is  originality. 

The  grand  controversy  between  Classicism  and 
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Romanticism,  begun  in  Engknd  by  Coleridge  and 
Wordswortli  in  179S,  was  now  raging  througli  the 
whole  of  literary  Europe.  Its  result  appears  in 
the  literatures  of  every  country  from  Italy  to  Scan- 
dinavia. Everywhere  the  Classicists  have  been 
overthrown,  and  the  opinions  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Victor  Hugo  and  Sainte  Beuve,  Coleridge 
and  Carlyle  have  become  supreme.  The  highest 
poetry  is  the  poetry  of  our  own  generation ;  the 
world  of  the  poet,  although  an  ideal  one,  is  yet  the 
world  we  even  now  live  in.  True  poetry  is  no 
reminiscence  of  the  past,  but  something  actually 
present  with  us;  it  is  no  looking  back  upon  the 
world  of  the  ancients,  divided  by  impassable  barriers 
from  the  real  world  that  lies  around  us  and  within 
us,  but  a  looking  round  upon  that  real  world  itself. 
Poetry  should  recognise  that  Beauty  dwells  not 
only  in  the  antique  fairyland  of  classical  lore,  but  in 
the  world  of  reality  which  is  present  to  our  eyes, 
and  which  is  thus  rendered  holier  and  more  divine. 
We  have  now  no  mythologies,  no  witchcraft  or 
magic,  no  spirits  bringing  with  them  airs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell,  no  heroes  like  Odysseus 
and  Achilles  ;  even  our  Knights  of  Chivalry  and 
the  Golden  Age  are  all  past.  We  feel  that  the 
reflections  of  these,  though  beautiful,  are  yet  delu- 
sive. Poetry  has  higher  ends  :  she  must  dwell  in 
Reality.  The  age  in  which  we  live  must  stand 
before  us  in  all  its  contradiction  and  perplexity, 
mean  and  base  as  we  know  it  to  be,  yet  enamelled 
into  beauty  in  the  poet's  spirit;  its  hidden  meaning 
must  be  laid  bare  by  men  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  mystery  of  Nature.     The  "  Spirit  of  the  Age," 
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embodied  in  fair  imaginations,  but  yet  earnest  and 
full  of  meaning,  must  look  upon  us  from  the  works 
of  the  poet.  We  are  no  longer  content  with  the 
outward  form  and  the  conventionalities  of  a  work 
of  art.  We  want  to  know  the  idea,  the  thought, 
the  meaning  of  the  music  itself,  of  which  the  out- 
ward form  is  the  harmonious  utterance.  What  is 
the  poet's  conception  of  .present  E-eality?  What 
lesson  has  he  to  convey  suitable  to  man  in  his 
present  state  ?     What  is  his  insight  into  Nature  ? 

''  As  all  Nature's  thousand  changes 
But  one  changeless  God  proclaim, 
80  in  Art's  wide  kingdom  ranges 
One  sole  meaning,  still  the  same  : 
This  is  Truth,  eternal  lleason. 
Which  from  Beauty  takes  its  dress, 
And,  serene  through  time  and  season. 
Stands  for  aye  in  loveliness." 

"  Such  indeed,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  the  end  of  Poetry 
at  all  times." 

With  a  true  conception  of  the  aim  of  the  poet,  the 
end  of  criticism  is  completely  changed.  Without 
embracing  Ficlite^s  metaphysical  theory  we  can, 
nevertheless,  more  truly  appreciate  the  function  of 
poetry  and  of  criticism  if  we  look  upon  the  whole 
world  as  permeated  by  a  Divine  Idea,  of  which  the 
visible  universe  is  the  symbol  or  sensible  manifesta- 
tion,— meaningless  and  non-existent  apart  from  the 
Idea  wliich  pervades  it.  The  end  of  all  virtue  and 
knowledge  is  to  discern,  to  seize  hoUl  of,  and  to 
live  wholly  within  this  Divine  Idea,  which  to  the 
majority  of  men  lies  hidden.  Poets  and  critics 
are    the    appointed    interpreters    of    this    Divine 
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Idea,  wliicli,  altbougb  in  essence  the  same,  is  in  each 
age    different    from    that  of   every  other  age,  and 
needs  a  different  interpretation.     It  is  the  poet  who 
becomes  possessed  of  the  Divine  Idea,  who  reads 
the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature,  and  who,  in  his  works, 
reveals   them  to  men.     But  between  the  poet  and 
the  ordinary  man,  between  the  inspired  and  the  un- 
inspired, there  is  a  great  gulf  tixed.   We  catch  some 
glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  words,  but  do 
not  understand  their  deeper  import.    It  is  here  that 
criticism  steps    in.     The  critic  stands  like  an  in- 
terpreter between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired. 
He  seeks  to  reveal  to  us  this  deeper  import,  to  clear 
our  vision  that  we  nuxy  discern  the  pure  brightness 
of  this  eternal  Beauty,  and  recognise  it  as  heavenly ; 
and  to  enable  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reject,  as  of 
the  earth  earthy,  all  that  claims  to  be  poetry,  but 
in  spite  of  its  inaterial  splendour  contains  no  glim- 
mering of  that  pure  light.     Thus  criticism  is  in  one 
way  a  creative  art ;  it  aims  at  reproducing  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  the  existing  product  of  the  poet.     It 
may  best  be  defined   as   "  painting  to  the  intellect 
what   already  lay   painted    to    the    heart    and    the 
imagination." 

This  is  the  highest  development  of  literary 
criticism.  It  is  what  we  see  in  Goethe's  criticism 
of  '  Hamlet '  in  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and  in  the  works 
of  Walter  Pater  in  our  own  country.  It  is  what 
may  be  called,  not  merely  the  criticism  of  poetry, 
but  the  very  "  poetry  of  criticism."  Modern 
English  criticism  does  not,  of  course,  everywhere 
maintain  this  high  standard.  The  fads  of  personal 
taste,    based    sometimes    on    total    ignorance,    and 
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sometimes  on  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  a 
particular  period  or  a  particular  nation  only,  lead 
to  rash  condemnations  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
extravagant  praise  on  the  other.  But  with  such 
acute  and  judicious  critics  as  Leslie  Stephen,  and 
the  late  R.  H.  Hutton,  critics  of  such  ample  know- 
ledge as  Frederic  Harrison,  Garnett,  Saintsbury, 
and  Dowden,  such  versatility  as  Andrew  Lang,  and 
such  literary  graces  as  Edmund  Gosse,  W.  E- 
Henley,  and  Augustine  Birrell,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  there  is  no  need  to  fear  any  general  falling  off 
in  the  standard  of  English  literary  criticism. 


CUREENT    LITEEATUKE. 


Thk  first  volume  of  Oman's  '  History  of  the  Art 
of  War'  is  about  to  bo  published.  Tlie  period 
covered  is  from  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  use  of  gunpowder  in  Western  EurojDe. 

M.  Edouard  Rod  is  preparing  for  early  publica- 
tion a  volume  of  critical  essays  on  Goethe  and  his 
works. 

A  volume  on  the  ethics  of  Robert  Browning's 
poems  is  promised  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Percy 
Leake.  The  book  will  have  an  introduction  written 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

A  photographic  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of 
Omar  Khayyam's  '  Rubaiyatu,'  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  is  to  be  published.  The  photographs  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  transcript  in  modern 
Persian,  and  by  a  translation  and  notes  by  E. 
Heron- Allen. 

M.  Olivier  Georges  Destree  has  completed  for 
publication  another  volume  on  the  English  Pre- 
Raphaelite  authors  and  artists.  The  book  will 
contain  a  chronological  catalogue  of  the  works  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones. 

The  '  Concise  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,' 
by  R.  Farquharson  Sharp,  will  soon  be  published. 
It   will  contain  articles   dealing^    with  the   lives  of 
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seven  hundred  British  writers  from  1400  to  the 
present  year. 

C.  J.  Jacobi,  manager  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
will  shortly  publish  his  collection  made  of  printers' 
sayings  and  doings,  facetious  and  otherwise,  in  a 
little  volume  to  be  named  '  Gesta  Typographical 

The  following  important  biographies  are  to  ap- 
pear during  the  autumn  : — The  liife  and  Letters 
of  Henry  Reeve,  O.B.,  late  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
.Review,  and  Registrar  of  the  Privy  Council,  by 
Professor  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.  The  Life  and 
Writings  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  the  Irish 
poet,  by  J.  D.  O'Donoghue.  A  biography  of  the 
late  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  by  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith.  The  Memoir  of  the  late 
Coventry  Patmore,  written  conjointly  by  Mrs. 
Patmore,  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  III,  written  by 
Archibald  Forbes.  The  Story  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Glad- 
stone's Life,  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  The  fore- 
going announcements  appear  in  tlie  '  Book  World' 
for  September. 

Early  in  1898,  probably  in  January,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  fac-similc,  executed  in  heliogravure  by  M. 
Paul  Dujardin,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Manuscript  of 
the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Codex  Bezre  or  Codex  D,  at  the 
University  Press,  Cambridge. 

Among  forthcoming  publications  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  are  the  following: — 'Manners,  Institutions, 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,'  by  the  Abbe  J.  A. 
Dubois ;  translated  from  the  author's  later  French 
MS.   in   the    Madras    Government's  Records,   with 
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notes,  corrections,  and  biography  of  tlie  author,  by 
H.  K.  Beauchamp.  Aubrey's  '  Lives,'  edited  by 
Andrew  Clark,  M.A. 

The  followiug  works  are  iuchided  in  tlie  autumn 
annouucements  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  : — '  Philoso- 
phical Lectures  aud  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis 
Nettleship,'  edited,  with  a  biographical  sketch,  by 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  G.  R.  Benson.  'Life  and  Letters 
of  Edward  T bring,'  by  George  R.  Parkin,  M.A. 
'  The  Ruins  and  Bxcavatious  of  Ancient  Rome,'  a 
companion  book  for  students  and  travellers,  by 
Rodolfo  Lanciani,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Topography  in  the  University  of  Rome ;  the 
volume  will  contain  numerous  illustrations  and 
maps.  '  Selections  from  Heine,'  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim,  Professor  of 
German  Literature  in  King's  College,  London. 
'  The  History  of  Early  English  Literature,'  by 
Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.A.  This  is  the  history  of 
English  poetry  from  its  beginnings  to  the  accession 
of  King  Alfred. 

From  Mr.  David  Nutt's  announcements  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  interest 
students  of  literature.  Mr.  Israel  Gollaucz,  Reader 
in  English  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  will 
supplement  his  edition,  with  accompanying  render- 
ing into  modern  English  verse,  of  '  Pearl,'  an  Eng- 
lish poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  a  second 
volume  comprising  a  collotype  fac-simile  of  the 
unique  MS.,  a  critical  text,  supplementary  notes, 
rhyming  indexes,  &c.  '  Dante — a  Question  of  the 
Land  and  the  Water; '  translated  into  English  (for 
the  first  time)   by  C.  Hamilton    Bromby.      Apart 
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from  its  interest  as  the  only  work  of  Dante  not  3^et 
rendered  into  English,  the  '  Question'  is  a  most 
curious  example  of  mediaeval  scientific  discussion. 

The  fourth  edition  of  a  very  charming  work, 
*  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,'  by  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Earle,  has  just  been  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  Students  of  the  history  of  the 
Drama  will  be  interested  in  '  The  Romance  of  the 
Irish  Stage,'  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  author  of 
'The  Most  Gorgeous  liady  Blessington,'  'Court 
Life  Below  Stairs,'  etc. 
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